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‘‘A moment later . . . . he was kneeling beside the dying Royalist” (p. 146).} 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
A WARNING TO IRONSIDE. 


“APTAIN STANDISH and _his 
Cornet returned from captivity 
as though across a gulf of years. 

All about them was changed. Oneness 
had entered into the Army. And the 
moving spirit of all the reform, the man 
whose seal was stamped visibly on the 
New Model Army, was not the Lord 
General Fairfax, that gallant and chivalrous 
gentleman, but Oliver Cromwell, who by 
the very provisions of the reform was 
forbidden to hold a commission. Standish 
saw as much, and smiled a trifle ruefully 
to realise how the clear abstractions 
of theory were ridden down by facts. 
Lieutenant Flynt saw it, and _ lifted 
acquiescent eyebrows ; and Cornet Strong 
saw it, and did not question by what 
means God should make a place for His 
chosen leader. 

As yet, however, the new forces had 
met with no sufficing test of their efficiency. 
Cromwell’s startling cavalry raid round 
Oxford had served its purpose in crippling 
the King’s power to move. ‘There had 
been manceuvring, marching and counter- 
marching. Now, as spring deepened to 
summer, Sir Thomas Fairfax, curbing 
his swift spirit by the decrees of the 
Houses, set himself to the siege of 
Oxford. The work went slowly, for the 
Royalists had flooded the low-lying 
meadows and drawn a defence of water 
round their imperilled walls. Standish 
was not ill content to have a little time 
given him before the final test of battle, 
for he found it not altogether easy to 
take up the work assigned to him. ‘There 


was no regiment nor troop which had not 
endured changes in the new ordering of 
things ; and Standish found himself trans- 
ferred to a captaincy in the regiment of 
which Henry Ireton was_ newly appointed 
Colonel. ‘This meant less nearness to 
Cromwell’s own person, for Ireton was 
much on independent service. But 
Standish had an admiring reverence for 
the Republican soldier, who had about 
him all the restfulness of an unyielding 
will. ‘The Captain was contented, more- 
over, to find that his familiar fellow-officers 
were to serve under him, though most of 
his men were strangers. These new 
recruits, according to Flynt’s explanation, 
were many of them from the Fen Country, 
where Cromwell had been going to and 
fro on the earth, pressing men into the 
Army to fight for freedom. 

In those days Standish had his hands 
full with drilling his troopers into fitness 
for the great work before them. Strong 
had withdrawn from his _fellow-soldier, 
—withdrawn strangely, for beyond the 
barrier of his reserve Standish was dimly 
aware of an unappeased out-reaching. 
June had dawned, brimming the meadows 
with wild flowers and kindling the mists 
about the town to a fugitive gold. ‘The 
Oxford garrison had broken out in a 
fierce sortie, driving back the besiegers ; 
but now all was quiet again. Seen across 
meadows tremulous with streams, Oxford 
lifted a dim tracery of towers, remote as a 
dream of vanishing things ; and Standish, 
watching it thus one day, was moved to 
a moment’s regret at thought of the fair 
scholars’ city, with its long quietude and 
its brief royal brightness, now scarred 
into the likeness of a camp and fortress. 
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While he thought of it, his memory 
turning to Cambridge, he was roused by 
a distant shout to a sense of commotion 
among the soldiery. | Within the day the 
Army knew that Fairfax had carried 
through his will, and that they were to 
move on to face the King in the Midlands. 
Thenceforward all was. eagerness, was 
movement, was the great sense of a final 
issue to be met. And Cromwell was not 
with them. From the Lord General to 
the humblest soldier, that lack was felt, 
and an urgent petition was dispatched to 
Parliament by the officers, praying that 
the Lieutenant-General might again take 
up his command. The Parliament yielded 
doubtingly, and Cromwell, now busied in 
the Fen Country, was summoned to take 
his part in the great contest. But no 
man yet knew how soon Ironside and his 
newly raised troops might arrive. 

This was the question astir in the 
minds of many, as the army drew through 
the fertile Midlands towards Leicester. 
This town had been but newly captured 
by the King’s forces. Montrose was doing 
great things in the North, and there was 
stern need that the New Model Army 
should bear down the scale. Close at 
hand the two armies lay, with only a 
few miles of quiet country, of sunlit air 
between. _ Fairfax’s men were concentred 
round Wootton, the King’s near Daventry. 
And still Cromwell had not come. 

“Tf God be with us, who can be 
against us ?” said Reuben Strong, 

Standish’s troop had been detailed for 
outpost duty, and was but now drawing 
back to the main body. ‘They had fallen 
in with none of the enemy, but as they 
rode in the quickening dawn they passed 
a single man, a Royalist it seemed by his 
attire, lying on the grass, his horse grazing 
beside him. He might have been dead, 
or only sleeping; but as the sound of 
the passing troop broke on him, he half 
turned, with a babble of incoherent speech. 

“ A Cavalier straggler,” said Flynt, with 
a glance at the drawn, boyish face. 
“Ride on: we cannot take him prisoner.” 

But some one word in the Royalist’s 
ravings must have caught Cornet Strong’s 
ear. He drew rein, scanning the fallen 


man with an unwilling compassion. A 
moment later, leave urgently asked and 
somewhat doubtfully given, he was kneel- 
ing beside the dying Royalist while the 
troop moved on in a lessening whirl of 
dust. 
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“Tt may be that I sin in this éarnal 
yielding,” said Reuben Strong, as he 
loosened the other’s buff coat, and raised 
his head that he might draw breath more 
freely despite the choking gurgle of blood. 
The youth had been shot through the 
lungs, and was visibly gasping out his life, 
muttering the while of old hawking days, 
and his mother—his mother. The word 
came in pitiful iteration. ‘Then suddenly, 
as he stared up at the face bent above 
him, a change struck across the fevered 
brain. The Royalist half lifted himself, 
and perhaps the touch of Strong’s breast- 
piece, against which he leaned, recalled 
him to his soldier’s trust, 

“ All’s well,” he choked: “they will 
meet him in force. He rides with but 
few men: where is the map—the map?” 
He was tracing wavering lines in the air, 
following his own movement with an 
intent gaze. 

Strong bent over him a face grown rigid. 
“Where is the letter you carry?” he 
asked in a low, stern voice. 

Speaking, he had let the lad sink back 
on the grass, whence he made a strangling 
effort to rise. Strong laid a hand on his 
shoulder. 

* Answer me first,”—and then, with a 
look of protesting passion, “aye, though 
thy mother stood here to plead with me.” 

The dying Royalist flung off the 
Puritan’s grip in a last flicker of strength. 

“The message is passed on,” he cried 
with delirious triumph. ‘Ironside will 
not charge with them.” 

He dropped back once more, following 
with failing hand and eye that line of 
some imagined journey. And therewith 
he passed out on that last journey, which 
for him was not long. 

Reuben Strong gazed down for a 
moment into the dead face. ‘‘God 
pardon me,” he said ; and asked it for his 
relenting, not his sternness. 

And then the need of his mission came 
upon him. Those broken words—surely 
he had been divinely chosen to hear them 
—could point only to an attempt to 
waylay Cromwell as he rode to take up 
his post. Strong glanced along the road : 
the troop had vanished, and in the brief 
interval needed to regain them the attack 
might be made—might—but it could not 
succeed. Here was no question, then. 
Alone, unauthorised, he must ride to reach 
Cromwell—must reach him, warn him, 
and then ... Reuben Strong’s eyes lighted 




















with the look of one who sees at hand the 
goal he had thought far off. 

Bending over the dead Cavalier, Strong 
made a hurried search for the papers that 
were not there. As he looked up from 
the brief task, he saw the Royalist’s horse, 
which had drawn near, and was now 
nuzzling softly, like a petted creature, 
against its master’s shoulder. Strong 
made a quick step forward and_ slipped 
an arm through the bridle. ‘This fine- 
limbed bay mare must be swifter far than 
his own heavier charger, built to bear the 
weight of armour. And with the thought 
Strong unbuckled his corselet and tossed 
his headpiece on the grass. 

“The Lord is my shield 
defence.” 

With that he would have gone, but 
paused for one backward glance at the 
huddled figure on the grass. A sudden 
quiver crossed his face, and stepping 
back to the side of the dead he gently 
straightened the limbs and closed the 
wide eyes, till the lad lay as if in sleep. 
While he still knelt, busied about this task, 
for which he had no warranty save very 
human weakness, a sudden tramp and 
jingle sounded close upon him, and he 
looked up to meet the eyes of a soldier 
of horse. For a heartbeat he doubted 
whether this man, whose dress and 
accoutrements were strange to him, were 
of his side or his enemy’s ; the next he 
divined him for Royalist, and a great 
doubt and despair blazed up within him. 
Was he the very sport of evil powers, that 
this absolute command of God _ should 
go forth to him and he be thwarted in 
obedience to it? Or had he transgressed 
past mercy in that brief yielding to a 
sinful pity, to the thought of another 
youth who might lie untended on the next 
battlefield? So for an imperceptible, 
unending instant he faced the Royalist 
with a despairing look that was not that 
of fear. 

“How now?” cried the Cavalier, with 
perplexed sharpness. ‘‘ You are not our 
messenger, and the lad whom you tend— 
’Zounds ! he’s dead.” 

And still Strong did not answer. Had 
God forsaken him, that he had thus fallen 
into the pit digged hy his adversaries ? 

“Ts the man mad?” muttered the 
Royalist impatiently. “ Dismount, one 
of you fellows, and make search on the 
body: it may be he bears orders in 
writing.” 


and my 
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With the question and the command 
the clear guidance of the Lord flashed on 
Reuben Strong. He waved the soldiers 
back with an imperative gesture. 

‘My son sleeps,” he said, in a low, 
level voice: ‘‘get you gone and rouse 
him not, for he hath suffered grievously.” 

The Cavaliers glanced at one another, 


and their leader spoke soothingly. ‘‘ Nay, 
then we will not awaken him. Did he 


bear a letter, by chance ?” 

Strong shook his head slowly, still 
staring out in front of him, while strange 
memories flickered through him of captures 
made by the savage Indians, and how one 
prisoner had played madmanand medicine- 
man among them. 

*“My son sleeps,” he repeated un- 
changingly, while the thought of all that 
freighted these dragging minutes pressed 
him almost to the madness he feigned. 
“Tt was yonder, where the roads cross—- 
he would have ridden to the great Roman 
highway, but he is too wearied to meet 
Cromwell now.” 

“Cromwell!” The Royalist caught at 
the name. ‘“ By heaven, he knows the 
plan; and that must be the rendezvous, 
where the Bedford road strikes across the 
Roman highway beyond Stony Stratford.” 

“Tis out of the line we expected,” 
suggested an older officer. ‘Shall we 
venture into the enemy’s country on a 
madman’s guidance ?” 

“Tis a madman’s scheme,” answered 
the other, laughing, ‘‘to seek to catch 
Ironside off his guard. Yet we are well 
assured that he comes with few men, and 
when we are met with our comrades—well, 
the prize is worth the hazard.” 

‘Let us lead our mad messenger with 
us,” insisted the grey-haired Royalist; “I 
do potently mistrust him.” 

The Captain bent down from his saddle 
and touched Strong lightly on the shoulder, 
whereat the Puritan shrank, uttering a 
startled cry which he did not need to 
feign. “I cannot go,” he protested in a 
dazed fashion, as the other signed him 
to mount: “look you, I cannot go ; he 
might awaken.” 

“You shall return ere he awaken, I 
promise you,” answered the other grimly. 
‘“*Come now, to horse ; and if you seek to 
play me false your brain is not too crazed 
for a bullet.” 


“T am not crazed.” Cornet Strong 
stared straight into his captor’s eyes 


with so wild a tension in his own, that 














his gaze might well seem to belie his 
words. 

** Faith, no, you’re not crazed,” assented 
the Cavalier genially, “but make speed 
now—your son’s work must be done.” 

Strong lifted himself from the body 
over which he had bent. ‘The work 
must be done,” he repeated, with a ring 
of faith so absolute in his voice that it 
passed well enough for madness, 

He mounted then, with no further 
protest, and rode forth among his enemies, 
with a complete assurance that these 
troops of the foemen were set to do the 
Lord’s work in His appointed way. All 
about him were the enemy, the trampling 
of their horses in his ears, in his brain ; 
ahead of him, somewhere on the crossing 
roads, the open levels, was Cromwell, 
God’s soldier, riding into the net pre- 
pared for him. And it was laid on him, 
Reuben Strong, to bring the designs of 
the adversary to naught, though he rode 
there defenceless, one against twice a 
hundred. 

The muttered talk of the Royalist 
officers reached him in snatches. 

“T doubt we are too far south for our 
purpose.” 

‘“And too near Newport Pagnell for 
my pleasure.” 

The name of the staunch Puritan 
garrison quickened in Cornet Strong the 
passion for escape. There he might win 
word of Cromwell’s movements, and so 
bear on the warning to him. He drew 
sharply in, looking from side to side, 
scanning the faces about him. 

“Where is he? I can go no farther 
alone.” And then, as no one showed sign 
of yielding, he sent out a cry keen with 
a veritable anguish, ‘‘ Would God that 
I had died for thee, Absalom, my 
son !’” 

The Royalist captain looked round. 
“Silence the man,” he cried: “ he’ll rouse 
the country on us, and they’re not over- 
friendly here.” 

But Strong had already sunk into 
silence, and with a rough threat or two 
the soldiers left him in peace. 

And now the cross-roads were reached, 
and a halt was made, while the party 
looked out anxiously for messengers or 
reinforcements. Strong, with a hand to 
his uncovered head, flung himself from 
his saddle, dropping to the ground, where 
he lay prone. His captors paid little heed 
to him, the officers being busied in eager 
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discussion as to the work in hand, while 
the soldiers passed with a pitying or 
contemptuous glance. Lying thus, his 
arm still slipped through his bridle-rein, 
Strong raised his head furtively and 
glanced about him. South-eastward, far as 
the eye could reach, ran the magnificent, 
unswerving line of Watling Street, while 
north-eastward lay the road for Newport 
Pagnell. By neither of these ways could 
he hope to go unmolested. His only 
chance lay backward. ‘Then, hair's 
breadth by hair’s breadth, slowly and 
noiselessly as a shadow, he dragged 
himself through the grass towards the 
rear of the troop. His mare was cropping 
contentedly, with little wayward move- 
ments, and she obeyed the stealthy tug 
of the bridle. ‘The dust was in Strong’s 
throat and eyes, the grass was hot beneath 
his hands ; he felt no soldier, but a crawling 
thing. A sudden, sharp question from 
one of the Royalists made him Jie move- 
less, moaning a little, and under that 
pretence gathering breath. He glanced 
sideways, to find that he was almost 
abreast of the rear of the troop, and with 
that certainty he rose stumblingly to his 
feet. 

Surely God’s hand was aiding him, 
The men were not looking his way, but 
forward at some moving object along the 
road. He took a few steps on, leading 
the mare ; then sprang to the saddle and 
staked his soul on the creature’s response 
to bridle and spur. 

An instant shout rose behind him, but 
some cried to shoot and some to spare, 
and he had gained time—some priceless 
half-minute for a start. Not in vain had 
the bay mare been trained through days 
of peaceful hunting, of martial foraging, 
by the master whose bridle-hand had no 
further need of her. She rose to her 
work with a long, light stride ; and Strong 
struck off between the two roads, as 
though bent on returning straightway to 
that spot where the dead was lying. 

Behind him he could hear the quick 
hoof-beats, muffled on the grassy margin, 
sharp on the time-worn road ; and now a 
shot came, and another, and not one of 
those chance-aimed bullets but might 
bring him down, useless for the work of 
God. Strong’s spirit cringed within him 
as he rode, in a dread too deep for 
any mortal issues. Surely by this day’s 
mission he must be sealed as accepted or 
rejected by the God whose ministers were 
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a flame of fire. And he spurred on 
beside the very abyss of hell. 

Swinging about as he rode, heedless 
now whether he were discovered or no, 
he made for the Newport Pagnell road. 
He lost ground by the course, and looking 
round could see his pursuers plainly. 
Three—five : they had doubted the mad- 
man’s madness, then, but it had gained 
him his chance. 

The foremost was on a white horse, 
a pale horse, menacing as more than a 
mortalenemy. ‘lhe others were straggling 
after him; and now one drew rein and 
dropped out, sending a harmless bullet 
whizzing over the heads of his companions. 
Strong spoke softly to his horse, and the 
petted thing whinnied at the voice and 
her pace changed and quickened. 

The road was spinning away now, and 
the grassy margins were only shifting blurs 
of, green; but back there the pale horse 
was still following, gaining on them. 
Strong cried aloud ina prayer that clashed 
out like a challenge ; and so riding, praying, 
the last mile of the road slipped away 
beneath him, and the Puritan garrison 
shot up its walls in his path like a city 
of refuge, called forth by the very word 
of God. 

Safe beneath the shadow of its ramparts, 
Strong drew rein, and saw the baffled 
Royalists falter back and give up the 
chase. 

The work was begun, but it was no 
more than begun; for when Strong had 
sure word of Cromwell, it was to learn 
that he and his newly-raised men were 
quartered in the country between Hitchin 
and Royston, more than a_ county’s 
breadth away. If Ironside rode thence, 
which way might he choose, and how 
might he most surely be met with? 

**Even there shall Thy hand lead me 
and ‘Thy right hand shall hold me,” said 
Reuben Strong. 

He rode out soberly at first, husbanding 
his horse’s strength, for how could another 
mount be met with in that region so lately 
swept by the Parliament Army? Slowly 
at first, and with less need of watchfulness, 
for he was entering deeper and deeper 
into Puritan country, and country which 
remembered resentfully the scathing of 
many a Cavalier raid. South-eastward 
still, past the green serenities of Woburn 
Park, where the Abbey lifted its mute 
witness of an alien faith, assured as his. 
The sun was mounting and the need 
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quickening ; and as the hills and plains 
of Bedfordshire rose and sank, purpose 
mounted and quickened in the solitary 
rider. 

On and still on. Strong was trained 
by campaigning to note the country 
through which he passed, to remember 
bridge and road and ford ; was trained, too, 
to spare his steed on the panting upward 
slope, to press him on the long levels. 
But that day, if eye and hand served him 
well, he knew not of their service, and he 
chose his way unseeingly with straining 
eyes, which saw in vision the guiding 
pillar of smoke. Hills fronted him and 
fell away, startled villages were there and 
were gone. Sometimes the road rang 
sharp veneath him, and sometimes grass 
muffled the hurrying hoofs. 

Sometimes a moment’s fear struck chill 
to him. What if his leader had already 
left that gathering-place of his men, and 
was spurring westward to Fairfax’s army ? 
What if they were passing, missing one 
another, in those unrevealing spaces of 
fair country beneath that unanswering 
sky? He dared not pause, dared not 
doubt, for now the sun was dipping and 
the shadows were out-reaching along the 
way. He could feel the sobbing heave 
of the mare which had answered so 
blithely to him in the morning, could feel 
the dumb appeal he must not heed. 

They were on the Icknield Way, and 
the road lay straight ahead, but slanting 
northward now. How the _ shadows 
lengthened along it, and how the dust- 
Jaden air was hard to breathe! And what 
if the end were failure? Doubt fell on 
Cornet Strong with a great weariness. 
God’s hand seemed withdrawn from him, 
and he pushed on a stumbling and mis- 
guided course in a world too indifferent 
for hostility. He could not reach his 
leader ; and if he could, what need had 
that iron soldier, that tempered weapon 
of the cause, of any word of his ? 

Out of the paling light along the east- 
ward road came a body of horse, some 
five hundred men, riding compactly and 
steadily at a quick trot. Strong strained 
toward them in a desperate gaze. Were 
they very truth, or steel-clad phantoms of 
his imagining? And, as he _ checked, 
he felt the mare stagger, and _ next 
moment the dust of the road was about 
him. When he gathered his shaken 
senses Cromwell’s eyes were bent on him. 
They shot strength into every nerve, and 
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in quick yet ordered words he told of 
the hinted danger. 

The General’s brows drew together as 
he pieced out the story and guessed at 
the ambuscade which threatened him. 
“We must swerve from our course, 
then,” he said composedly, “and ride the 
quicker, that we be no laggards in the 
day of battle.” 

He looked down at Strong with the 
dawn of a smile. ‘You came without 
leave given of your superiors. When you 
are rested, purvey you a fresh horse and 
follow me. You shall return to bear your 
reprimand in my company.” His look 
deepened as he met the Cornet’s eyes. 
“May God requite thee, whose instru- 
ments we are.” 


CHAPTER XV. 


IN THE RANKS AT NASEBY. 


THE windmill in Naseby village was 
swinging lazily in a soft night wind, and the 
straw-thatched cottages were sunk for the 
most part in sleep. One of them sent 
out a wavering little circle of light and 


laughter, for there in the village inn the 
Royalist outposts were revelling,—revel- 
ling while the New Model Army advanced 


step by step upon them. Into the gay 
lilt of the song “The King shall enjoy 
his own again,” a song that would not 
be sung to its end that night, broke the 
unlooked-for refrain of horses’ hoofs. 
Colonel Ireton, with two troops at his 
back, was clattering down the straggling 
Street. 

Not even the great blur of battle that 
followed could sweep from Standish’s 
mind that scene by the inn door. He 
remembered always, with a dispropor- 
tionate keenness, how the Cavaliers 
dashed out in their gay disorder from the 
low portal, without time to drop the oaths 
or laughter from their lips, and were 
tossed back or flung forward as they met 
the Puritans’ swords and pistols. The 
little skirmish was a thing of a moment, 
fought out half in the clear shadows of the 
June night, and half in the glow of homely 
light from the inn door. And after the 
brief flurry of aimless fighting, a few of 
the Royalists were prisoners, and more 
had fled to bear on news of the attack. 
And yet a few lay near the threshold, 
fallen lightly or struck rigid in a last 
clutch on life, who would hold careless 
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guard no more, nor stand in the King’s 
ranks on the morrow. 

Glancing round him with quick, stern 
approval, Ireton drew rein on the spot. 
His heavily armed figure and dark, steel- 
capped face were struck out sharply by 
the revellers’ lights still flaring unheeded 
where the door and casement swung wide. 
Standish, close at his chief’s side, caught 
the exultant ring of his voice as he sent 
hurrying messengers back to the main 
army at Guilsborough, and dispatched 
scouts to seek out the King’s forces 
ahead. 

“Sir,” he ventured, in the pregnant 
pause which followed, “do you think 
these men part of the King’s very 
army ?” 

‘** Of the rear-guard, I take it,” answered 
Ireton decisively : the main body can not 
be far from us now. It may well be 
that to-morrow—no, to-day, for we are 
hard on the dawning—shall see the great 
struggle.” 

Standish looked along the road by 
which the fugitives had disappeared with 
a tightening of the breath, a firing of the 
blood; the grapple of dread with desire. 

“God with us!” he said, stilling that 
leap of the spirit with the Army’s watch- 
word, the Army’s strength. 

“Aye, God with us.” The Colonel 
caught up the familiar battle-cry, he at 
least as undivided as his sword. “ And 
He will be with us, for we fight for His 
laws. Here at length an army of men 
doing the work they are fitted for and in 
one purpose, whilst the King is hunting 
yonder, and Prince Rupert marauding, 
and their soldiers. ” He glanced at 
the scene of their surprise, and left it to 
finish for him. 

Standish’s eyes followed his, and fell on 
the peaceful face of a young Royalist who 
had fallen hard by with a broken mutter 
of prayer. And even then, in the pulsing 
interval between skirmish and battle, he 
was stirred by a great wonder, a wish to 
see how this evil cause looked to the men 
who died in it. And on that followed a 
rage of longing to shatter his question- 
ings by one final charge. He swung half 
about in the saddle, his eyes seeking for 
the flutter of a flag and for the figure 
which up.eld it. Since those imprisoned 
days with Reuben Strong, he had grown 
half consciously to turn to his fellow- 
soldier, and find a curious rest in his 
absolute passion, 





“The little skirmish . . . was a thing of a moment.” 
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“ To-morrow will bring the battle,” he 
said, as he reined back beside the Cornet. 
“Tt will bring victory,” answered Strong, 
looking out as towards the mountain and 
beholding the horses and chariots of fire. 

What followed of that brief June night 
and the clear spring dawn was filled 
with ordered tumult, as the Army of the 
Parliament swung into position. The 
mounting sun found it in battle array on 
Mill Hill—a huge, blunt billow of land 
swelling up from the valley, Broad Moor, 
which lay beneath. Beyond that again 
showed another hill, soon to be steel- 
crested. Colonel Ireton’s regiment was 
on the left wing of the army. Looking 
eastward from his post, Standish could see 
a dazzle of strengthening light upon pikes 
and muskets and harness of the Lord- 
General’s Foot, while beyond he divined 
what he could not see—Cromwell and the 
iron soldiers he had forged. 

While they waited thus Ireton came 
galloping along the front—Ireton, raised on 
that instant eve of battle by Cromwell’s 
petition and Fairfax’s assent to Commis- 
sary-General of the Horse and Commander 
of the left wing of the Army. His dark 
glance showed an anxious elation as it 
ranged along his men, newly enlisted, 
many of them, and but just incorporated 
in this New Model Army of England. 

Captain Standish, watching the scholar- 
soldier who should lead them, turned in 
thought for a moment to that other 
leader, Ironside himself, with his face 
of rugged resolve and patient fire. In 
his heart swelled an echo of that great 
shout with which two days agone the 
Puritans had welcomed their Chief elect 
of God. 

He could see Fairfax, the Lord 
General, dashing from regiment to regi- 
ment—a gallant, impetuous figure, “the 
rider on the white horse.” And yet he 
who had marched from the Fens behind 
Cromwell, was aware of that one man in 
all the army he had helped to fashion. 
And then Cromwell’s word came for with- 
drawal. ‘The whole army, pushed near to 
the brow of the hill, was ordered back, 
that its formation and strength might not 
be too clearly known to the advancing 
foe. In the midst of this manceuvre 
Standish, glancing out northward, saw a 
little party of horsemen advancing at 
a hand gallop from the direction of the 
enemy. Scouts, it might be, engaged on 
a reconnaissance, and pushing it to a 
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perilous nearness. For the Puritans 
could plainly descry the foremost, a tall 
man wearing a scarlet cloak, who levelled 
his perspective glass at them with de- 


‘liberateness before cantering away. 


Lieutenant Flynt, who had _ been 
anxiously exhorting the rear files to a 
more complete order, spoke aloud with a 
subdued chuckle. ‘“ Now will they deem 


us retreating even as the wicked whom 
Surely they will come 


no man pursueth. 
into the snare.” 

And in truth, in a brief time, which yet 
throbbed out to a measureless length, the 
Royalist Army could be plainly discerned 
on the opposing ridge. And, though the 
King’s men were outnumbered by their 
foes, they yet showed a pomp of destruc- 
tive splendour, as they swept out rank on 
rank from where the King rode beneath 
his standard. 

And then—then the earth reeled be- 
neath the shock, and the sky was dust, 
and the air hammered with shouts and 
the crash of encounter. Standish fought 
for breath, for sight, tormented by one 
overwhelming fear that in the encom- 
passing bewilderment he should lead his 
men amiss, should turn back unknowing. 
A moment—a lifetime since—his  regi- 
ment had stood a solid whole, supported 
there on the left by Vermuyden. And 
now, heedless of odds, of Okey’s galling 
cross-fire, the Cavaliers were on them, 
striking them just below the brow of the 
hill, bearing them upward, backward. 

Standish, shouting to his men in a voice 
he could not hear, protested absurdly to 
himself that men could not ride uphill as 
these Cavaliers had done, and while he 
fought for foothold he looked sideways 
through the blinding smother to where 
Vermuyden’s regiment stood,—had stood, 
for there Prince Rupert and the fiercest 
of the Royalist onset had struck. Followed 
an eddy of resistance, a drift of panic and 
pursuit. Dimly from his own struggle 
Standish saw the rout drive by, saw the 
reinless rush of the Cavaliers, and felt 
all about him the suction of flight. 

But the ranks immediately against them 
checked for an instant, and Standish 
drew breath and saw the faces of the 
Cavaliers dim through the dust and smoke. 

“'That is Prince Maurice,” cried a voice 
behind him 

Standish saw his fellow-soldier, Captain 
Hoskins, clutching with gauntleted hand 
at the sword-blade struck through his 
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throat. Across the bodily sickness and 
horror flashed Ireton’s set face, and his 
voice bidding them wheel and strike at 
the King’s Foot. A final confusion, re- 
coil, and the young Captain found himself 
gathering up his shaken troop ; while be- 
yond them, beyond, on to Naseby village, 
raged the flight and following. A spent, 
gasping silence had fallen on that part of 
the field. But below them, on the Broad 
Moor, how did the battle go ? 

Standish was straining tensely to pierce 
the smoke and dust, to divine the mean- 
ing, the movements of those pricks of 
light, those shifting points which were 
men: men living, dying; men drenched 
in sweat of blood and grimed with powder 
and afire with their work; men com- 
manding, charging ; men trampled shape- 
less beneath the hurrying hoofs. ‘The 
thing was unreal, incredible as he stared ; 
but there, far away to the right 

“Cromwell!” cried Nathan Standish 
exultantly, and the dispirited men about 
him took up the cry. 

On the right wing Ironside had charged, 
had triumphed, had paused.  Flinging 
his men on their enemies with a deadly, 
deliberate speed, he had halted them in 
the conquering moment, hurling half his 
victorious three thousand on the King’s 
infantry. 

There must be the last stand, the last 
surrender. And while Standish gazed 
thither, a voice rang out beside him. 

“ A sword,” cried Reuben Strong, ‘“‘a 
sword is sharpened and also furbished ; 
this sword is sharpened and it is furbished 
to give it into the hand of the slayer.” 

“Amen,” muttered Captain Standish, 
and led his men down the hill. 

Lieutenant Flynt drew up at his 
Captain’s side. 

“ We shall have time for another blow,” 
he observed, “ere ever His Highness 
wheel back his men upon us. "Tis as 
well we encountered not Prince Rupert, 
but his brother, or we had scarce been 
in case for the work. Look, yonder come 
Okey’s dragoons.” 

“ Forward !” commanded _— Standish 
curtly, and flung himself on the King’s 
Musketeers. 

One officer of the Parliament was 
already among them, unhorsed, wounded 
and a prisoner. Standish knew Ireton’s 
face, streaming though it was with blood 
from the halberd wound, and pushed 
forward desperately to his side. He met 
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a quick glance of recognition, which stirred 
him like an accolade, and then the whirl- 
pool of battle drew him in, away from his 
rescued chief. ‘Thereafter the fighting was 
only a dream of steel and death and great 
clamour. Sometimes through the sicken- 
ing surge of attack and recoil, across the 
slant of the pikes or the flicker of crossing 
swords, he would see a face that he knew ; 
but for the most part all was a blind and 
fierce medley. Then, so suddenly, re- 
sistance crumbled, and the shout of 
conflict was only a cry of defeat. The 
King had essayed and failed in his last 
charge, turned back by a courtier hand ; 
and too late by just that faltering moment, 
Prince Rupert swept his men back to the 
field. ‘The Puritans, panting in an un- 
realised triumph, strained forward to attack 
him. But Fairfax held them back. So 
the Prince, returning from victory, rode 
unchallenged across a defeated field. A 
strange, brief hesitance, and the Royalist 
retreat swept on maddening to a rout, 
and for mile upon mile the Puritan 
troopers slew and spared not. Zhe sword, 
the sword was sharpened, and tt was fur- 
bished. 

Drawing rein upon the Leicester road 
with a feeling that his very weapons were 
sick of slaughter, Nathan Standish became 
aware of the companionship of an un- 
recognised memory. In the first shock 
of the battle, when Prince Rupert had 
struck his path flame-like through their 
ranks, a figure that he knew had flashed 
by. He had seen it unseeing, but now 
he remembered. ‘The swift rider was 
Roy O’Neil. Yes, in spite of word given 
and taken, Roy O'Neil had ridden by 
among the charging Cavaliers. Standish 
knew the lithe figure and the vivid 
face. But he could recall no gleam of a 
weapon. Was it sword or pistol in Roy’s 
right hand? or had he only been waving 
on his comrades with his broad, plumed 
hat? for he rode bareheaded and un- 
armoured. It seemed to Standish that 
he had been aware of Roy through every 
moment of the fight, had seen that gallant 
figure in the rapture of a forbidden battle 
imprinted on the mé/ée, the charge, the 
rout. He looked about him in the 
westering light, half expectant that Roy 
O'Neil would ride to meet him along the 
road where lay so many of his brothers- 
in-arms. And seeing only the indis- 
tinguishable dead, he turned and rode 
slowly back toward Naseby field, 
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T was at night, amidst the dazzling throng, 
Above the jest, the laugh, the careless word, 
That het dear name was uttered as I passed, 


And—swift as it was spoken—overheard. 


It came to me where all was hollowness, 
For mirth ill-satisfies a troubled heart ; 
And what men call “ distraction” is a play 


Wherein the mourner acts the jester’s part. 


It came to me where all was self and selfish ease, 
Where pride and evil passions have their sway ; 
It came—and oh! the memories it brought 


Of her fair presence in a purer day. 


I stood as some poor city toiler stands, 
On Sabbath eve, in sordid narrow street, 4 
When o’er the city’s hum there comes to him : 


The sound of bells, far off, subdued and sweet 





And, as he hears, the hurrying faces fade, 


As misis that float before the rising breeze, 





And in their place are hedges white with may, 


The village church half hidden in the trees, 


He stands again beneath the old grey porch, 
The swallows circling in the silent air, 
And sees the sun in solemn radiance set 


While nature breathes to Heaven her ev’ning prayer. 


And I too dreamt of things long past and gone, 












Of tones I may not hope to hear again, 
Nor heeded wondering looks and curious smiles 


From those who passed and spoke to me in vain. 





They little knew that name once meant to me 
All that was good on earth, and pure, and fair, 
That night and day I say it as I kneel, 

And Heaven accepts it as a sinner’s prayer, 
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The start from Mogador. 


A NEW TOURING GROUND. 


MOROCCO: THE 


COUNTRY OF 


BY CAPTAIN P. 


T has been frequently written that 
Morocco is the most fanatical 
country in the world. ‘The accusa- 

tion is liable to convey a wrong idea. 
That portion which is penetrable by 
foreigners without the assumption of dis- 
guise presents singularly few signs of this 
character. In fact, the outward and 
visible signs of religion are not any more 
conspicuous than in our own country, 
and far less so than in some where Roman 
Catholicism is supreme. 

The average Moor may be said to be 
about as religious as his English con- 
temporary. ‘True, his religion demands 
punctilious observance of ceremony in 
public ; but in his private life it troubles 
him little. There are fanatics, of course ; 
but the same may be said of every 
religion. He is invariably careful to 
avoid neglecting public observances. It 
is liable to get him talked about; and 
notoriety in Morocco is often attended 
with unpleasant consequences. Mankind 
has much the same weaknesses all the 
world over, whatever the race, nationality, 
or creed, 

Morocco, so far as the traveller is 
permitted to penetrate, is as safe as any 
of the more popular highways. I say 
"so far as he is. allowed to penetrate.” 
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Morocco, in part—the greater part pro- 
bably—is closed to Christians, as all 
foreigners are termed. ‘The tribes through 
whose territory the traveller can pass will 
prevent any unnecessary risks being run, 
for the simple reason that they are very 
likely to be saddled with the blame for 
any mishap ; and this implies the possible 
burning of their homes and imprisonment 
of their families. Wherefore a traveller 
who is determined to explore beyond the 
limits of safety must don disguise and 
court discomfort. Even to the Sultan 
himself a large portion of Morocco is 
penetrable only at the head of an army. 
There do exist contingencies under which 
any part of Morocco, other than ‘Tangier, 
might be unsafe; but such are remote, 
and I will refer to the subject again. 
Morocco is a country of very great 
interest. It possesses, too, that fascination 
which one generally associates with the 
Orient—a craving for return. ‘Tangier is 
of course the most familiar port. It is a 
cosmopolitan wintering-place of certain 
attractions, and has good hotels ; but it 
strikes one, on greater familiarity with 
the interior of this country, as not very 
Moorish. This defect occurs, really, in 
all the coast towns, as far as Mogador. 
For the benefit of those who appreciate 
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live is 
clean 


and consuls 
comparatively 
and wholesome. 

The town is_ sur- 
rounded by high walls, 
with towers at intervals. 
There are four gates, 
from the battlements of 
which peep old cast-iron 
guns on rude carriages 
with rough wooden 
wheels. ‘The town has 
a very good market, 
and, as is usual in 
Morocco, each _ trade 
occupies a_ separate 
quarter. Good curios 
are to be picked up in 
the Moorish market, 
and in the Mellah; 
but the steamer service 








Grain Market, Mogador. 


new countries for travel, camp life, and 
small sport, I propose to give some idea 
how these may be experienced. There 
are many ways of getting to Morocco. 
A daily service runs from Gibraltar to 


Tangier, while German, French, Spanish, 
and English steamers ply up and down the 


coast. ‘The English line of steamers 


and the advent of 
the tourist has 
created extensive fraud. 

To any one intending a trip inland, 
I should advise leaving the whole of 
the arrangements to Mr. Pepe Ratto of 
Mogador; animals, tents, food, and 
servants will be provided, so that there 
is no occasion to import these or other 





runs direct from Liverpool. ‘There 
is no difficulty in reaching Mogador. 
The latter is the most southern port 
for trade in Morocco, and from the 
sea is decidedly picturesque. <A 
considerable group of white houses 
and mosque tower, surrounded by 
battlemented walls, are gathered to- 
gether on a jutting promontory of 
sand and rock. Long beaches of 
mirror-like sand extend to the 
north and south, while inland, be- 
hind a shallow lagoon, formerly the 
racecourse, rise miles of yellow sand- 
dunes, fading away into a hazy cap 
of scrub and argan trees, marking 
the edge of the dividing forest. 
The streets of Mogador are 
narrow, considerably arched over in 
places, and tortuous. Great heaps 
of refuse lie in the middle of the 
roads, with open reeking cesspools 
at intervals, leaving only a narrow, 
rough pathway on either side. 
There is one good wide open 
thoroughfare from the Custom-house 
and landing-place ; and that portion 











of the town in which the merchants 


A scramble for small coins in the Mogador Prison, 
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details. A few extra luxuries, however, 
will not be found out of place on a 


long trip. In Morocco, no one who 
holds any position, or who has any 


money, dreams of walking anything but 
short distances. Mules, donkeys, horses, 
and camels, are the means ot locomotion 
and transport. The former are held in 
the most esteem, and are in ‘consequence 
the most expensive. Mules are taught 
to pace—that is, to get over the ground 
at a rate of five to six miles an_ hour, 
moving the fore and hind legs, on the 
same side, together, and thus imparting 
a minimum of motion to the rider. It is 
a pleasant step; but unfortunately the 
knack of making an animal pace, without 
which it soon relapses into a trot, is not 
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the same track; but although the road 
is easier, it lacks interest, and is totally 
devoid of any sport. ‘There are, more- 
over, no comfortable hotels, and it would 


point a considerable number of camp 
necessaries, unless provision is arranged 


some time beforehand. ‘The journeys 
from Mazaghan and Mogador occupy 


about the same time to accomplish. As 
a pleasure trip I should decidedly re- 
commend starting from Mogador and 
winding up at Mazaghan or Casa Blanca, 
at the latter of which there is good 
accommodation and a more frequent 
service of steamers. My own experiences 
are probably typical of what others may 
expect, who elect to travel alone. ‘The 

















Zalad Harata, 


readily acquired by Europeans. Horses 
are also taught to pace, but not very 
often. Ifa traveller is going to be some 
time in the country, it is better, and 
cheaper, to purchase mules and horses, and 
resell them on leaving; but for a month or 
two this is not worth while. It is, however, 
better in any case to purchase a horse for 
personal use. Horses run in value fiom 
thirty to sixty dollars, although they some- 
times are more expensive. — Forty-five 
dollars should buy an animal in every way 
suitable; but it is surprising how the value 
increases when a foreign buyer is in the 
market. It will resell at about a third 
less than cost price. ‘The price of mules 
runs from fifty dollars up, a dollar being 
worth about 2s. 11d. in English money. 

Most people travel, I believe, to 
Marrakesh from Mazaghan, returning by 


spring or autumn are the best months, 
being free from the heavy rains which 
fall at other seasons. 

Two or three days are spent at Mogador 
for the completion of camp equipment. 
This is at last accomplished; the packs 
are fitted to the mules and well balanced 
up, and we set out after breakfast for the 
first day’s march. ‘The party consists of 
six Moors and myself, the former acting 
respectively as cook, body-servant, soldier, 
and mule-tenders. A soldier generally 
accompanies a European caravan, and, 
though not absolutely necessary, is a sort 
of Government guarantee for its safety. 

The Moors are genial, pleasant fellows, 
always ready for a joke, and full of 
laughter. An odd-looking bundle of 


clothes waits outside the gate as we leave 
the town, and waddles across the path 
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in sulham and yashmak. It turns out to 
be the cook’s sweetheart, and there is 
much chaffing. 

The first hour’s journey from Mogador 
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Bohadi, which is perched like an eyrie 
on the summit of a precipitous crag, has 
no particular points of interest until the 
ruined Kasba Lassenah bursts into view 

















Springs, Tirbsan. 


is the most wearisome of the whole trip. 
Four miles of shifting sand, very soft 
underfoot, rising from the sea to four 
hundred feet, interpose themselves between 
town and hinterland; of track there is 
none, but the hard work is well repaid 
by the delightful view gained from the 
summit of the ridge. The town, with its 
white walls, stands out like a fairy city 
beyond the long stretch of sandy dunes, 
which the spindrift of sand a fresh breeze 
continually blows over the surface tones 
down from a bright orange yellow to the 
hazy blue of sea and sky. Here it may 
be as well to explain that in Morocco, 
outside of the larger towns, there are no 
roads in the accepted sense of the word. 
Tracks alone exist, and these sometimes 
in endless confusion. The Moor, however, 
has a wonderful instinct for keeping a 
track, and rarely loses sight of it, however 
hard and rough the ground. Curiously 
enough, however, if he is taken off a track 
and is in sight of no familiar landmark, 
he is absolutely at a loss and incapable of 
finding his way. As a general rule, there- 
fore, he is unwilling to diverge, except for 
very short distances. 

After leaving Zalad Harata, the track 
winds considerably, is much up and down, 
and, except for the saint-house of Sidi 





to the south-east. This betokens the near 
approach of camp, and presently we wind 
down the hill, and open up the little 
market town of Tlata Sid Abdullah Ben 
Oasmin. ‘The village is a mixture of mud 
and reed huts surrounding the tomb of 
the Saint Abdullah Ben Oasmin, whose 
remains repose under a whited sepulchre 
with a gilded hexagonal dome. ‘Tombs 
of this sort dot the country side in 
infinite numbers, and one who did not 
know the origin of Moorish saints might 
well conclude that the morals of the 
country are on a most elevated plane 
amongst the races of the world. Saints, 
however, are either hereditary, that is to 
say, descendants in however remote a 
degree from the Prophet, or else indi- 
viduals who, by exceeding virtue, pre: 
dominant character, or feats of arms, 
sometimes superstition, have attained 
local notoriety and become subsequently 
immortalised. A history of the saint- 
houses or tombs would probably be an 
excellent history of Morocco. 

One is glad, after twenty-five miles of 
riding over rough ground, to pitch camp. 
The animals, too, submit willingly to the 
tethering, and whinny loudly for food and 
drink. This they have; and, indeed, I 
myself am soon gratefully negotiating hot 
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soup and boiled fowl in a comfortably 
arranged tent. Fowl, I may observe, as 
in the East, is a staple article of diet. 
‘ach meal owes a considerable proportion 
of its menu to this generally muscular 
bird. It is pleasant in the open air after 
dinner ; but dew in Morocco falls heavily, 
and it soon becomes very cold, driving 
me to the shelter of my men’s tent, and 
to the delights of green tea. ‘lhe pre- 
sence of boots being pardoned, for Moors 
invariably remove their shoes under such 
circumstances, and before recognised 
superiors, I squat cross-legged in the 
circle, and having passed round cigarettes, 
light a pipe. Green tea is then dis- 
cussed in little glasses. The infusion is 
made in a teapot, with the aid of boiling 
water, mint, and as much loaf sugar as 
the pot will hold. It is the national 
beverage of Morocco. The acquisition 
ot the taste would probably be trouble- 
some to those people who are devotees of 
sugarless tea, but personally I found it 
highly attractive. It is etiquette in Moorish 
society to drink at least two glasses, and 
each glass is followed by what in child- 
hood’s days were known as “ manners,” 
but which are more familiar under a less 
attractive appellation. It is a method 
of relief for emotion which is an estab- 
lished habit amongst the highest in the 
land, though embarrassing to English 
people. Sufficient tea having been im- 


intelligible to me; but draw much laughter 
from the company, now reinforced by 
several members of the village community. 
A song with a chorus of something like 
‘‘who are we,” and ending with an em- 
phatic “bah,” brings down the house. 

One of the most interesting features of 
the place is the ruined Kasba Lassenah, 
on a hill about a mile to the south of 
the village. Once the residence of the 
local Kaid and his retainers, it was 
abandoned on the former joining the 
great majority, and has fallen into ruin. 
His successor set up his Kasba elsewhere 
in the neighbourhood. No stone in 
Morocco may be replaced without the 
Sultan’s authority, and as application for 
this creates suspicion of means, it is 
seldom made. All houses in the interior 
of Morocco are built of mud, building- 
stones being either unprocurable or too 
expensive to quarry. 

A wedding takes place in the village 
during my stay, and brings considerable 
numbers of Moors, extremely picturesque 
with their long guns, flowing robes, and 
gaudy saddles. Much banging of guns 
is indulged in, and my musical retainer 
is requisitioned to enliven the company. 
As an infidel I am not favoured with 
an invitation; and, indeed, I might not 
exist, for all the interest my presence 
excites. It is singular that, whereas 
quaintly dressed foreigners soon attract a 
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bibed, music is provided by one of the 
mule-tenders, with the assistance of a 
brass tray and an exceedingly raucous 
voice. The songs are, of course, un- 


vulgar following in England, such things 
do not occur amongst less civilised 
peoples. ‘The Moor may be everything 
that is treacherous and undesirable: I do 
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not personally believe he is so: but he 
is nature’s gentleman for all that. 

The track from here runs through more 
open and rolling country. Patches of 
argan forest still obtain, though this tree 
flourishes but little to the east of Abdullah 
Ben Oasmin. Six miles of riding bring 
us to the Nzela Khedinsood, and the 
tomb of one Sidi Zeeyan, in a somewhat 
dilapidated condition, marks a junction 
of tracks. We proceed east-south-east, 
passing a mosque and cemetery, and 
mounting a somewhat stiff rise espy the 
Kasba of Kriema Shiedma a mile or so 
ahead. A number of rain tanks and 
grain cellars occur all along the route. 
These places merely consist, visibly, of 
a hole in the ground, about two feet in 
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disposed in comfort. The Kaid is busy 
with a mission from the Vizier come to 
demand money; but he sends me his 
compliments, hopes that I will consider 
the house mine, and says that he feels 
highly honoured by my presence. Pre- 
sently I am waited upon by his brother, 
a Moorish gentleman of the best, with 
whom I endeavour to converse in sadly 
weak Arabic. Suffice it to say that every- 
thing a guest can desire is forthcoming, 
and the evening is brought to a close 
with green tea and cusksoo, Cusksoo 
is the national dish par excedlence. It is 
served on a wooden platter some fifteen 
inches in diameter, standing on three legs, 
and, surmounted by a dome-like covering, 
is for all the world like a beehive. ‘The 

















The Plain of Morocco, from the Jebelet Hills. 


diameter, into which one might readily 
step. ‘They open into underground 
chambers of some size, and about ten 
feet in depth, being employed in a water- 
less country to catch rain, or store up the 
village supplies of grain. 

Armed with a letter of introduction 
from Mr. Pepe Ratto, we arrive at the 
yite of the Kasba, a fine old picturesque 
building of red mud. ‘The letter has not 
very long been delivered, before a stout 
and evidently important functionary, who 
turns out to be the head soldier, emerges 
from the gateway, and bidding me 
welcome with Moorish ceremony, invites 
me to take possession of the guest-house. 
This turns out to be a well-matted and 


clean single room, with a garden attached, 
and I and my camp furniture are soon 


contents seem a hotch-potch of stewed 
fowl, meat, and vegetables, covered with 
a mixture of dough and_ breadcrumbs 
an inch or so in thickness. It would be 
appetising to English palates, were it not 
highly flavoured with argan oil, a decoction 
which pervades every Moorish dish. We 
squat in a circle, and black slaves pass 
round a beautifully worked brass bowl of 
water, in which the fingers are dipped—- 
one or two of my following performing, I 
notice, more extended ablutions. 

About four miles from the Kasba we 
reach the first of the plains, at Tirbsan, 
opening, as we emerge from a valley, the 
snowy peaks of the Atlas, some sixty or 
seventy miles to the south-east. ‘Tirbsan 
is a small village embowered in olive trees, 
and owes its existence to the presence of 



















fine springs of water, which render this 
corner of the plain extremely fertile. Here 
we stop the night, the villagers fore- 
gathering as usual at the camp, for green 
tea and chatter. 

Some twenty miles of arid plain succeed 
Tirbsan, with slight relief at Roselmia 
and Sidi Moktar, at the latter of which a 
village has sprung up round a saint’s 
tomb. Shortly after this we reach Marah 
Lhwassa, another small village, and a 
curiously shaped hill like a truncated 
cone, bordering a small plain reaching to 
the foot of a second and more curiously 
weathered ridge known as “ anaksmil,” or 
the ‘“Camel’s Neck,” overlooking the 
fertile plain of Sheshawa, with its back- 
ground of rolling hill and distant mountain. 
Partridges break cover all around, and 
a good dinner is secured. A jackal also 
lopes off into safety, enticing me to a 
fruitless gallop. Crossing the Wad N’Fiss, 
which winds its way like a silver thread 
over the plain, it is evening before we 
reach the Mellah Sheshawa. ‘Thirty 
miles of riding have not, however, made 
me too tired to appreciate the beauty of 
the picture. The colouring is gorgeous, 
as it often is on the plains near the Atlas. 
Golden jets from the setting sun sparkle 
through the foliage of the dark green 
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A wayside group. 


olive trees; the red mud walls of the 
quaint old Mellah are warmed at points 
to a fiery glow or thrown into deep shade ; 
picturesque Moors laze in a foreground 

of bright green grass, and grey, 











yellow, and red stone, edged 
here and there with brilliant 
carmine ; the silver river winds 
through a vista of green-blue 
fields and dark olive trees to 
the purple hills where the Kasba 
Sheshawa stands out sharp and 
clear like an old medieval 
castle; away in the distance 
tower the faint blue and purple 
ranges of the Atlas, its snowy 
peaks changed into caps of pure 
gold; and above them, inter- 
spersed with brilliant beams 
and streaks of peacock green, 
float great tumbling masses of 
purple madder and carmine on 
fleecy beds of yellow and_ gold. 
But the colouring really beggars 
description. 

The Kaid of Sheshawa, hear- 
ing of my arrival, invites me to 
stay at the Kasba; but life 
under canvas has disabused 
me, for the time being, of the 
advantage of more solid cover- 
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ing, and I resist his blandish- 
it 
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ments. Subsequently he sends over a 
fine sheep, and a liberal supply of green 
tea, mint, vegetables, and sugar, together 
with an intimation that I am to ask for 
anything more that I may want. A rela- 
tive is also sent over to see that nothing 
is lacking. ‘The hospitality of the people, 
indeed, is unlimited. 

The Mellah Sheshawa is, as its name 
implies, the Jews’ quarter of the Sheshawa 
district. Very poor and despised are the 
Jews of the villages. The men look it, 
most of them ; but the women are healthy 
and well formed, and, as is the case 
throughout 
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distance 
the Kotubieh tower of Morocco City stands 
out sharp and clear to the eastward. In 
the early morning we strike camp and set 


plain in all directions. In the 


out for Tameslaht. Never have I seen so 
many partridges and sandgrouse. ‘The 
plain is alive with them, and yet they are 
not so tame as to transform shooting into 
slaughter. Having secured sufficient for 
two or three meals, we strike across the 
western corner of the plain to the lower 
slopes of the Atlas, where we meet and 
cross again the Wad N’Fiss. Climbing a 
stiff rise of three or four hundred feet, we 

get a good view 





Morocco, occa- 
sionally __ strik- 
ingly handsome. 
Here my talents 
as a doctor are 
firstassumed. I 
have quite a 
number of 
patients suffering 
from all manner 
of complaints. 


Impressive —ex- 
amination and 
the administra- 
tion of the 
only remedies 
I possess—viz., 
pills and Seid- 
litz powders— 
work wonders, 


and a reputation 
is easily estab- 
lished. 


A long ride 
over an_ abso- 
lutely barren 





plain bounded to 





of Tameslaht, a 
moderately-sized 
town, well 
watered and with 
extensive —gar- 
dens. The 
Sultan has been 
paying a_religi- 
ous visit during 
the day, accom- 
panied by some 
four thousand 
troops ; but 
hurry though we 
do on news of 
this, we arrive 
too late to see 
anything but the 
tail of the caval- 
cade vanishing 
over the hill. A 
number of well- 
caparisoned 
officials remain, 
however, over 
the heat of the 
day, under the 








the right by the 
low hills on the 
northern bank of the Wad N’Fiss, and 
on the left by the hills on the southern 
side of the Tensift, brings us to the 
Nzela Messondy. Close to the latter we 
cross the dry bed of the Wad Buhlchrus, 
which in existing maps has been taken 
for the Wad N’Fiss. It shows signs of 
being a wild torrent in the rainy season. 
But Messondy offers no attractions, and 
we proceed to Aitimur, where camp is 
pitched for the night. We are now on 
the plain of Morocco. The population 
is thick, and every acre of ground is culti- 
vated. An irrigation stream runs past the 
camp; in fact, these streams seam the 
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olive trees, and 
I manage to 
secure one or two snapshots. Moors do 
not as a rule take kindly to the camera, 
and sometimes resent it as contrary to 
their religious precepts. Of late, however, 
the Sultan himself has taken to photo- 
graphy, and the prejudice is getting 
gradually put aside. 

The shade of the olive gardens is 
grateful after the heat of the bare, stony 
ground between the Wad N’Fiss and 


Tameslaht ; and as a good stream of 
water runs close by, I elect to pitch 
The town itself is smelly, in- 
To a great 
Kaid of 


camp. 
sanitary, and uninteresting. 
extent it is in ruins. ‘The 
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Tameslaht, like many 
others, leads a somewhat 
precarious existence, 
With tasters for his food 
to guard against poison, 
and always a guard of 
three men at night under 
orders to shoot at sight, 
his lot is hardly an en- 
viable one. Early next 
morning we start for 
Morocco City, which 
lies in the open plain. 

The walls of Marra- 
kesh are about ten 
miles in circumference, 
and the population must 
be something like a 
hundred thousand. 
One-third of the city is 
occupied by the Sultan’s 
palace and private de- 








during my stay are the 
result. Kaid Sir H. 
Maclean is the com- 
mander-in-chief of the 
Moorish army. He 
exercises several other 
functions, and probably 
has more influence than 
any other. man_ in 
Morocco over the des- 
tiny of the country. 
Of Marrakesh it is 
difficult to write a short 
description. It is 
chiefly remarkable for 
its immense market, in 
which every trade is 
represented, and _ pos- 
“sesses, as is usual in 
Morocco, a_ separate 
quarter. A_ fortnight 
might well be spent 








mesne. In the distance 
the city is exceedingly 
picturesque. On closer acquaintance this 
quality somewhat disappears, and there 
are practical evidences of Moorish occupa- 
tion in the number of carcases of mules, 
donkeys, horses, and camels lying outside 
the walls in all stages of decomposition, 
forming the happy hunting-ground of half 
the city mongrels, The outside is also 
enhanced by the presence of the leper 
colony, no member of which is permitted 
to enter the gates, and by promiscuously 
established cemeteries, which have the 
appearance of corporation refuse-heaps. 
We enter the gate by four right-angle 
turns, and passing the Kotubieh Tower 
and the palace gates, arrive at the entrance 
of the big 


A Moorish woman. without having been 


through its labyrinth of 

streets. In addition there is a remarkably 
malodorous Mellah, in which flourish 
jewellers and various metal trades. Every- 
where one may wander, the Kotubieh 
Tower is in evidence. ‘This magnificent 
piece of architecture, of which much has 
been written, is the pride of the city, and 
is inlaid from top to bottom with Moorish 
tilework. The three balls which crown 
the top are said to be of gold, and various 
legends are rife in connection with them. 
The city has the tumbledown, ruinous 
appearance peculiar to Moorish towns. 
In olden time it is said to have had a 
population of a million ; but this is some- 
what difficult to credit, as with its present 
population 





market, and 
at Kaid Sir 
H. Mac- 
lean’s house 
just as the 
latter, with 
a great 
clatter of 
hoofs, rides 
up to his 
own door. 
A warm 
welcome, 
comfortable 
quarters, 
and un- 
limited hos- 








the markets 
are so 
crowded 
that it is 
not easy 
to force 
one’s way 
through. 
The houses, 
ruinous out- 
side, are by 
no means 
so within. 
One after- 
noon I have 
tea with 


Abou Bekr, 








pitality 


Camps at Nzela Menebhi. 
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English agent, and protected, whose 
fortune may be estimated in hundreds of 
thousands of pounds sterling. Entering 
an apparent ruin from a miserable bye- 
street, we reach a delightful interior, 
furnished luxuriously with red hangings 
and sumptuous rugs, surrounding a de- 
lightful garden of palms, flowers, and 
spraying fountains. Black slave girls 
serve tea in the daintiest of china, together 
with cakes which must have come from a 
Parisian pastry-shop. I have the chance 
given me of seeing the Sultan himself, but 
unfortunately time presses. He is a most 
progressive monarch. He is a_ good 
billiard-player and photographer, and is 
a perfect genius on a bicycle. Polo or 
pigsticking on a bicycle are favourite 
amusements. He also has several motor- 
cars and a cinematograph. 

His palace, which is being renovated 
on a gorgeous scale, will be lighted 
throughout by electricity. ‘There is also 
a fine menagerie in the palace grounds, 
and an artificial lake with motor-launches. 
Since taking to the bicycle, the ladies 
of the harem, some three hundred in 
number, have been turned out to ride for 
exercise in the palace grounds. There 
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110° 
in the shade, and it is bitterly cold 
in winter, when the wind blows down 


In summer it frequently reaches 


from the mountains. Mosquitoes are 
plentiful. Carcases of animals lie on 
refuse-heaps by the wayside, while fearful 
and horrible odours paralyse the nasal 
membrane in the narrower streets. ‘The 
city is a prey periodically to visitations 
of cholera and small-pox. ‘lhe latter is 
more or less endemic, and typhoid carries 
off immense numbers of the population, 
General sanitation has, however, consider- 
ably improved of late years, 

I leave Marrakesh and its kindly 
hospitality with regret, conscious of but 
a limited acquaintance with the big city. 
There, as in the villages, I found the 
people friendly enough, and wandered 
unattended through the endless markets 
in perfect security. It is possible that chil- 
dren now and again called out opprobrious 
epithets; but they were unintelligible, 
and so of no account. ‘There is no space 
in an article of this length to describe 
the people and their customs ; the manu- 
factories, the huge markets outside the 
walls, the horse-fair, the soldiery, and a 
thousand other points of interest which 

will attract the traveller, 











The journey back to Maza- 
ghan is one of considerably 
less interest. ‘The scenery 
is more or less monotonous, 
the track lying across large 
cultivated plains; and there 
is nothing to interest the 
sportsman. 

From Marrakesh, which 
is about 1500 feet above 
the sea, we cross the Tensift 
by a six-arch bridge in a 
somewhat dilapidated con- 
dition, and negotiate a long 
rough climb to the upper 
pass of the Jebelet Hills. 
It is eight hours before we 
have crossed this, and, 








Azimur. 


is, however, not even a private view of 
the result. Five Englishmen live in the 


city, and accompany the court in its 
migrations ; also some half-dozen ladies. 
The latter, however have to submit to 
the infliction of a sulham and yashmak 
in public, in order to conform to Moorish 
custom, and avoid insult. 

Climate varies greatly with the seasons, 


dropping down the northern 

side, reach the plain of 
Rehamnah at the Nzela Menebhi—a 
distance of eighteen miles. ‘The hills rise 
between this and Marrakesh to over 3000 
feet, from which a magnificent view is 
obtainable. Staying here the night, 
during which I am visited by numbers of 
hungry village mongrels, we are on the 
move again early in the morning, passing 
Swinia and a number of small villages, 
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until we arrive at Sueira, where we halt 
for lunch; and continuing the journey 
subsequently to the Nzela Gurrundu in 
the Jebel Akhdar. 

From Gurrundu we pass through the 
western end of the Jebel Akhdar, emerging 
on to the plain of Deukala at El M’Til, 


where two precipitous sandstone hills 
form a conspicuous landmark. From this 
point we traverse well- 
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It is noon before we have traversed the 
twenty miles of rolling country lying 
between Ulad Waziz and Mazaghan. The 
population has thinned down considerably, 
as the country becomes less fertile in the 
neighbourhood of the coast. Mazaghan is 
a small port with a moderately good trade, 
which falls away considerably, however, 
when the Sultan is in residence at Rabat 





populated and fertile plains, 
dropping gradually from 
700 feet at El M’Til to 300 
at Ulad Waziz. We pass 
Tlala Sidi Benoor, a big 
district market, en route, 
and great numbers of laden 
camels on their way to 
Marrakesh. At Ulad Waziz 
we camp close to a well 
something over 300 feet 
in depth, the work of a 
man from the Sus country, 
who, realising the futility of 
depending on a capricious 
rainfall for water, rightly 
assumed that if he only got 





far enough down in the 
soft porous rock, there 











must be a perpetual supply. 

At Ulad Waziz the vil- 
lagers are entertained with music and con- 
juring. Ordinary conjuring is not of much 
account in Morocco, but my own little 
repertoire happens to be new. It only 
consists of three items. One, in which the 
two ends of a handkerchief are tied tightly 
tozether and placed under the folds, the 
handkerchief is lifted up, and lo! there is 
no knot, is common enough. And so is 
another, in which a pin, threaded through 
a little piece of skin at the top of 
the forefinger, so as to appear to be held 
betwixt finger and thumb, is apparently 
driven home with the flat of the hand 
into the head or body, and extracted 
elsewhere. It is varied by one of the 
audience being permitted to withdraw 
what apparently is the pin deeply imbedded 
in the muscle of the thigh, a painless 
but amazing proof. But the trick of 
tricks is the alternate appearance with 
and without the elegant addition of false 
teeth. The wonder this elicits would 
make Maskelyne and Cooke envious. 
Some bolt incontinently, and there are 
many suggestions as to the aidof “Shitan.” 
Iam voted as “ Mumzian,” and a person 
to be treated with respect. 


Water Gate, Casablanca. 


or Fez. Inside the walls it is fairly clean, 
as Moorish towns go; but the sur- 


roundings, where the poorer classes live, 
are dirty and odoriferous. At Mazaghan 
I am unlucky enough to find a German 
steamer in quarantine, and there being 
no other expected for fourteen days, I 
decide to continue the journey to Casa 
Blanca, forty miles farther north, where a 
large grain trade attracts a more frequent 
service. Accordingly the caravan is set 
in order again, and we start in the early 
morning up the coast. 

Azimur is the only place of interest 
between the two ports. It is a pictur- 
esque old town built upon the banks of 
the Wad Umer Rebia, the lofty white walls 
rising from a low cliff at the water’s edge. 
The river is crossed by a Government 
ferry, much in requisition. ‘The country- 
side between Azimur and Casa Blanca is 
thinly populated by nomadic Moors, but 
is much affected by wild pig, whose traces 
are everywhere abundant. It is indeed a 
happy hunting-ground for the Europeans 
at Casa Blanca. ‘The latter is reached at 
noon on the following day. It is perhaps 
the most important port in Morocco, an 
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immense amount of grain and eggs being 
continually exported to the London 
market and the Continent. Consuls of 
the various interested nationalities are 
stationed here, together with several 
European merchants. The town is in 
consequence clean and not typically 
Moorish. It has, however, very dirty 
outskirts. 

A trip of this sort is much to be re- 
commended to those who interest them- 
selves in future political developments. 
Morocco is drawing fast towards that stage 
in its career when it must cease to exist 
as an independent and_ semi-barbarous 
country. Its independence at this moment, 
in contiguity with Europe, is solely due 
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is possible to read something beneath 
the accounts of the murder recently of 
his two French officers near Figuig. 
Intrigues at the Morocco court paralyse 
the execution of reforms, which again 
and again are promised, and the ac- 
complishment of which would limit 
gradually all possibility of excuse for 
further encroachment. During the next 
five years Morocco will be much _ before 
the public eye. At this moment England 
possesses two-thirds of the trade of the 
country, Germany the bulk of the re- 
mainder; while at court English influ- 
ence is unquestionably paramount. ‘The 
introduction of English non-commissioned 
officers into the Moorish army has been 
followed, as 











anticipated, by 
an increase in 
the French 
Artrtbery 
Mission; and 
there isnot much 
doubt but that 
France is very 
much deter- 
mined to create 
at any cost, when 
opportunity — is 
favourable, a 
colonial empire 
of the whole 
of North-west 
Africa. The 
scheme is being 
very gradually 
but very cleverly 
developed; and, 
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to international jealousies. Probably the 
finest grain-producing country in Africa, 
with possibilities of considerable mineral 
wealth, at least five nations covet its pos- 
session. Gold, which disappointed France 
by its absence in Algeria, is panned to 
some extent in the mountain streams. 
France is the only nation which is 
actively bent on a solution of the problem 
of future possession, and is slowly ex- 
panding its Algerian borders. M. Revoil, 
who is one of the most able and energetic 
of French colonial administrators, has 
little intention 'of resting on the results of 
the French-Moorish boundary commission, 
albeit his intrigues in the south-west of 
Algeria seem to lull to rest the suspicions 
of foreign representatives at Tangier. It 





although it is 
probably sus- 
pected by other European cabinets, it is a 
real and very constant anxiety to the Sultan. 

I hinted early in this article that in 
certain eventualities travelling might be 
unsafe. As those who know the country 
and its ways say, there is no real 
permanence for anything. ‘Tribal risings 
are frequent, and _inter-tribal _ fighting 
incessant, though not very serious. But 
the Sultan might die. ‘The death of a 
sultan is the signal for general trouble, and 
it is very questionable whether in such 
an eventuality foreigners would be safe, 
except under strong escort or behind 
thick walls. Even in the coast towns 
the event produces some anxiety. It is, 
however, merely a possibility, which it is 
as well to bear in mind. 











IMPRESSIONS OF .. . ‘ 
LONDON AND LONDONERS 
IN CORONATION YEAR, 


BY TUE 


ONDON is always the same to the 
veteran visitor. It differs from 


New York or Chicago because 
of the very limited proportion of foreigners 
compared with the entire population. In 
American cities nearly half the people are 


from Europe, and retain their national 
characteristics ; but the Londoner is a 
type which Americans have become 
familiar with in ‘Thackeray and Dickens 
and earlier and later British authors. But 
Coronation London was a surprise. ‘The 
preparations for the great event were not 
only evident in the streets, but with the 
inhabitants. I have witnessed many 
celebrations which aroused _ patriotic 
interest and enthusiasm, both at home 
and abroad. I saw the processions and 
ceremonials of the fiftieth and_ sixtieth 
anniversaries of the reign of Queen 
Victoria. ‘The difference between them 
and the Coronation display and feelings 
seemed like realisation and _ satisfaction 
with the one and abounding hope and 
joy with the other. ‘The latter inspires 
more enthusiasm and livelier demonstra- 
tions, 

I have never witnessed such universal 
decoration. No ruler ever had such 
visible signs of his popularity with his 
people as the King. Criticism is very 
easy of the taste and judgment of these 
loyal efforts, but out of place. From an 
artistic standpoint municipal conceptions 
of expressing sentiment and welcome are 
usually a succession of horrors in form 
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and colour. The only way to meet these 
efforts is to extend to them the charity 
asked for in the well-known sign over 
the music-stand in the dance hall at 
Leadville: “ Don’t shoot the fiddler—he 
is doing the best he can.” Earnest en- 
thusiasm, pride and pleasure were all in 
evidence in the lavishness of the display. 
But London has grown in more and 
broader ways than increased acreage of 
streets and houses since I first visited the 
city. It has become more cosmopolitan, 
and will now not only tolerate but accept 
ideas which would have been hateful, 
because foreign, twenty-five years ago. 
A great city can be most narrow and 
provincial, as every traveller knows. 
‘There was enough of excellent taste and 
skill in the structures and decorations to 
more than counterbalance crudities and 
vulgarities. The whole effect after a tour 
of the streets was inspiring. ‘The dullest 
and most unimaginative mind could not 
help being influenced by this tremendous 
ovation and its signification. 

I was frequently almost submerged in 
a surging sea of people and drivers of 
coaches, cabs and ’buses, vainly seeking 
an outlet. The police seemed helpless, 
and the situation was suggestive of epithet 
and assault: but women and the weak 
were perfectly safe. With good-natured 
banter and chaff all were helpful; and 
then the untangling of one crowd was 
succeeded by a succession of similar 
experiences so long as the Coronation 
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route was adhered to, but the result was 
increasing cheerfulness and patience. It 
is easy under such uncomfortable con- 
ditions for irritations to arise, conflicts 
ensue, and the throng become a mob. In 
most Continental cities the police would 
be charging and dispersing the crowds, 
and cursing captives and bloody heads 
constantly in evidence. ‘The London 
policeman is a marvel compared with his 
comrade in France, Germany, Italy, or 
Russia. He is everybody’s friend; he 
never loses his head or temper; he 
challenges admiration as a skilful tactician, 
as without noise or fuss or parade of 
authority he hourly wins bloodless victories. 
As his raised hand stops the procession 
of vehicles at converging points until the 
invading line moves by, and then re- 
versing the action he releases the first 
column and permits its progress, he is a 
perceptible factor in the commerce of the 
world. ‘Traffic destined to points all 
around the globe, traversing the London 
streets to railway stations, docks and 
warehouses, is expedited or delayed in 
the almost hopeless congestion of the 
City streets by the strategy of this repre- 
sentative of the law. ‘The remarkable 


thing to a foreigner is the respect shown 
him and the universal acquiescence in 


his authority. The dullest cabby or 
coachman recognises apparently that the 
power of the Empire is embodied in this 
unarmed and humble officer. His position 
in this mass of struggling cabs, waggons 
and omnibuses, would be more perilous 
than on the field of battle if it occurred 
to the most reckless driver to get on by 
running him down; but it never does, 
and he is as immune as if on the sod of 
Hyde Park. 

The London crowd differs from all 
others that I have seen in its deference 
to the classes. It is apparent that the 
Londoner loves a lord. Carriages with 
liveried servants on the box and heraldic 
devices on the panels were accorded the 
right of way wherever possible. They 
were part of the show the crowd was 
out to see. There was unmistakable 
cordiality, from City man to coster, as some 
well-known nobleman was_ recognised. 
In almost any Continental city the 
appearance of rank or wealth would be 
resented by festive throngs. The warning 
cry of “aristocrat” will follow those in a 
hired landau with coachmen in livery 
on the box on July 14th in Paris, whether 
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in the streets or the Bois, and the occu- 
pants will be lucky if nothing more serious 
happens. ‘The socialists elsewhere are 
sufficiently numerous and united to make 
unpleasant demonstrations. But there 
seems to be no socialistic sentiment in 
London. If there is, its manifestations 
do not take the usual forms. It is an 
interesting study, if the unrestrained 
eloquence of the orator in Hyde Park on 
Sunday against Church and State, the 
royal family and the nobility, wealth and 
success, and the uninterrupted parade 
with all these sentiments on the banners, 
are the vents of the social volcano. ‘The 
enemies of the existing social order 
apparently cannot generate steam except 
under resistance and repression. 

I do not make any comparison with 
American crowds, because our conditions 
are so different that any comparison is 
impossible. Our universal and excellent 
common schools and compulsory educa- 
tion, our system of manhood suffrage, 
and the absence of privilege, hereditary 
or legal—the recognised law that with a 
few exceptions there are only three 
generations from  shirt-sleeve to shirt- 
sleeve—make an independent, self-reliant 
and ambitious electorate, as distinct from 
a proletariat. Americanism develops an 
egoistic individuality which cannot be 
awed or impressed by anybody or any- 
thing; it possesses curiosity, but no 
reverence, is capable of intense enthusiasm 
for a political leader, with whom it is 
also at the same time in relations of 
democratic equality and familiarity, but 
its heroes are short-lived. Selecting a 
peach from the street stand in front of 
a fruit store in New York, I saw and 
greeted a recently retired ex-President of 
the United States who was passing by. 
As the fruit merchant did not look up, I 
said, ‘‘ That is President Hayes.” ‘Is it?” 
said he, and continued his conversation 
for the sale of his goods without taking 
the slightest notice of the statesman who 
had been the storm-centre of one of the 
most trying controversies in our history. 

The suppression of evidences of feeling 
or interest which Londoners affect seems 
strange to a visitor from a country where 
the emotions are quickly at the surface. 
I was at a party in London when a battle 
was imminent between the British forces 
and a powerful and dangerous enemy far 
away. Among the guests was the wife 
of the General in command. An official 
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of the War Office entered, and quietly 
announced that the battle had been fought 
and the enemy’s army wiped out. He 
might have said that the thermometer 
had risen, or the barometer fallen, or the 
House of Commons adjourned for the 
day, so far as there were any manifesta- 
tions of pride, pleasure or enthusiasm 
from the wife or the company ; and yet 
they were universally relieved and gratified. 
I was looking from the window of my 
apartments at the Carlton upon a great 
crowd of people and vehicles so filling 
the street along Pall Mall and Trafalgar 
Square that movement either way seemed 
hopeless. ‘There was the utmost good- 
nature and consideration, and the sight- 
seers were admiring the decorations. 
Suddenly the most unexpected thing 
occurred which was possible to the 
thought or imagination of any one: namely, 
the announcement on a large poster that 
the Coronation was postponed, the King 
seriously ill, and an immediate operation 
necessary. ‘The mass quickly and quietly 
dissolved, but the tremendous tension of 
feelings and the bitter disappointment 
produced no outward expressions. — Per- 


haps this cultivated characteristic having 
become a habit had much to do with the 
apparently stolid indifference with which 
bad news was received during the recent 
war, resulting in an equal determination 
to fight to the bitter end, regardless of 


losses or cost. It was only natural that 
when victories came they should be 
received with an explosion of pent-up 
forces which astonished the world. 

The attitude of the London crowd 
towards the King was a surprise. The 
unanimity of the cordiality and enthusiasm 
was remarkable. The same _ situation 
would be impossible in any other country. 
There would be dissensions on political 
lines, and part of the people would be 
hostile or coldly indifferent. The isolation 
of the British Sovereign from active 
or negative participation in suggesting, 
framing or advocating measures before 
Parliament was made singularly evident. 
A committee. of the dominant party 
in Parliament being the Government, 
ministers may come and ministers may 
go, and policies or legislation arouse the 
bitterest controversies, but the popularity 
of the King is not shaken. It is difficult 
for a stranger at first to grasp his place 
in the Empire ; but the Londoner seems 
to see in the Thrgne the sovereignty of 
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the State automatically perpetuated. He 
remains an unyielding Radical or Con- 
servative, and firmly believes the Prime 
Minister is saving or destroying the 
country to the extent of that great official’s 
ability ; but so long as the King lives, the 
responsible head of the Government for 
the hour cannot upset everything. So 
the King is a sort of saviour of the 
situation, and he would have to do a 
good many vicious or foolish things to 
disturb the loyal regard of his subjects. 
While watching the preparations for 
the Coronation, and viewing the Colonials 
and representatives of every race from 
England’s world-wide Empire, I could 
not help contrasting the present with the 
period just prior to the American Revo- 
lution. No American can have any 
comprehension of the feudal text and 
spirit of the liturgy of the Coronation. 
Its recognition of the sovereignty in the 
Throne, and fealty from the Church, 
nobility and subjects, are the reverse of 
sovereignty in the people, which is the 
foundation of the institutions of the 
United States. And yet when George IIL, 
the great-grandfather of King Edward VIL., 
ascended the throne, this idea was univer- 
sally admitted in the American Colonies. 
Washington and all the Signers of the 
Declaration of Independence gave it 
cordial assent up to within a few years of 
the adoption by the Americans of the 
Ordinance of Separation. ‘The American 
Revolution is a startling reminder of the 
ease with which a king and his prime 
minister can undermine the throne. 
London of 1776 was almost unanimous 
in support of the policy which ignored 
the wishes of the colonists, and treated 
their representatives with contempt ; but 
London of 1902 goes wild over the visit 
of the soldiers from the Colonies who 
volunteered for the defence of the Empire, 
and cordially welcomes Colonial Premiers 
and statesmen to a conference with the 
Kingand Cabinet over mutual interests and 
for cementing stronger bonds of union. 
The attraction of London to the annual 
visitor is its cordial and charming hos- 
pitality. It is at the dinner-table and in 
the drawing-room that London becomes 
the capital of the Old World. Social 
standing and place in precedence being 
so stable and known, hosts have no fear 
of impairing their position by having 
guests who are not in the smart set. In 
the season, the visitor well enough known 
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to find hospitable doors opening to him 
every day, meets and talks with those 
who are famous in every field of human 
endeavour and distinction. This is possi- 
ble in no other city or society. Statesmen, 
warriors, orators, writers, journalists, 
artists, actors, travellers, and representa- 
tives of other races and civilisations, all 
of whom for the time are in the eye or on 
the tongue of the world, pass in review. 
With many of them there is opportunity 
for conversation and that most fascinating 
of studies, the discovery or at least a 
suggestion of the secret of their success 
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and power. I always return home feeling 
as if in the world’s university I had met 
the workers who build and educate, and 
who are important factors in the culture, 
civilisation, and progress of their countries, 
or whose contributions to the thought or 
gaiety of nations makes their acquaintance 
a valuable acquisition and enjoyable 
memory. It is delightful for a while to 
breathe an atmosphere where gigantic 
fortunes and titanic struggles to gain or 
enlarge them, which form so large a part 
of our daily reading and conversation, 
have no place in the programme. 





THE TWO IDOLS. 


BY LAURENCE 


HOUSMAN. 


IFE had an idol which fell 


All at once in a day. 


His body was sound as a bell, 


But his feet were of clay: 


Therefore he fell in a day! 


Death has an idol whose hands 


Hold the night and the day; 


Under his feet where he stands 


There are six feet of clay: 


Therefore he stands night and day. 
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NE must readjust his nomencla- 
ture when it comes to a study of 
the mines in that large region of 

the United States called the Lake Superior 
region, from which that nation is now 
drawing the enormous supply of iron 
which has played no small part in the 
progress of America in the manufacture 
of steel. Naturally, and logically, a mine 
is something underground: in this region, 
absurd as the statement seems, most of 
the mining is aboveground. It is shovel- 
ling, rather than mining. ‘There are, in 
some of the largest mines, no tunnelling 
underground, no staying of the roof with 
protecting timbers, no shaft-house, with its 
cars of ore coming up the steep incline 
from the bowels of the earth, no miners 
going up and down, candle-lighted and 
pick-armed,——no danger of fire-damp, or 
cave-in, or the treacherous inflow of 
subterranean streams. 

Picture, if you will, some ponderous 
giant seizing with mighty grasp a leaf 
from the open book of nature. He tears 
it off with a pull of his huge fingers, 
flinging its sand and tree-roots and 
roundish stones into the adjoining open. 
Below the giant’s feet is now only a dark 
reddish or purple plain. It is soft, like 
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earth, with here and there patches of 
bluish slate. Then comes man with his 
shovel and plough, and cultivates this 
vast field with such cultivation as he 
never bestows upon the seeds he sows; 
for the purplish field is the field of iron,— 
from it will be garnered a splendid harvest 
of steel. 

I stood at the snug red office of the 
superintendent of such a mine one cold 
summer morning, and looked 
for a half-mile or more down 
an enormous rent in the 
earth. It was perhaps a quarter of a 
mile in width and full a hundred feet in 
depth at its lowest point. Across the 
chasm one could see a fringe of low trees 
silhouetted against a sky of matchless 
blue. 3elow the tangled roots were, 
perhaps, ten feet of sand and gravel and 
small stones. Then came a layer of 
intermingled red and brown and purple 
earth blended in a dull rich harmony of 
colour. This layer was perhaps twenty- 
five feet thick, extending from the point 
where I stood fully three-quarters of a 
mile away. Below it, as you might see 
from the face of the chasm as it had been 
excavated, was another ledge, similar in 
colour and dimensions, and below that still 


A mighty 
chasm. 
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other ledges—at least five all told. Atthe 
verge of the lowest ledge railroad trains 
were flying back and forth, hauling queer 
squat cars, open at the top and nearly 
square. 

A huge box-like affair was anchored 
close by the lowest ledge. Workmen 
were directing machinery within _ it. 
Suddenly an enormous mouth opens at 
one end of the box-like affair, great steel 
teeth, polished like silver, bite into the 
purple earth, huge chains rattle, an engine 
grunts and snorts and puffs; the mouth 
of steel bites deeper and deeper, the 
great neck below quivers and strains and 
then swings swiftly forward; the mouth 
opens with a clang, a huge reddish 
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brought up a solid core of iron inch by 
inch and foot by foot from full a hundred 
feet below the bottom of the last layer 
of the open, where the great steel jaws 
are biting out now a red, now a purple, 
now a dead black mouthful of the iron 
earth. It is quite beyond the ken of man 
to say how much ore may yet be taken 
from this one mine; but since its first 
shipment, less than eight years ago, it has 
sent to the smelters almost six millions of 
tons of ore—the largest open-pit mine on 
the globe. 

The engines flying back and forth at 
the bottom of the chasm used to haul 
long trains when the gradients were light 
and the mining close to the surface of the 














Principal street of Eveleth, Minnesota, as it looks after having been moved bodily. 


The houses 


stand relatively the same as on the other town site before the danger came, 


underlip falls, the keen steel teeth spit 
out their purple mouthful into the vat of 
the car; another bite, and yet another, 
and yet one more,—a train has _ been 
loaded with iron-ore. 

So it has gone in this opening in the 
earth these seven years, train after train, 


day and night, all through 
the long sweet summer days, 
millions of tons of ore from 
this one pit, the finest ore yet mined for 
the choicest product of the steel-making 
moderns. And yet away over to the left 
another steam-shovel is tearing away the 
first leaf of the book of nature from a part 
of the land as yet untouched, disclosing 
layer upon layer of splendid ore below it, 
millions upon millions of tons; while to 
the right a drill is at work, which has 


Millions 
of tons. 


ground ; but now they can draw not more 
than a half-dozen cars, so steep is the 
incline from the bottom of the pit. Each 
car will hold nearly forty tons of ore. As 
rapidly as possible the trains are drawn 
out of the chasm, side-tracked at the 
station yards, made up into long trains 
and sent down to the city of Duluth, which 
stands at the far western end of Lake 
Superior ; from whence the ore is to be 
carried in ships to the eastern smelters. 
Along the floor of iron you may see in 
the distance, immediately above the ledge 
where the great steam shovel is working, 
gangs of men standing in a circle around 
steel bars sticking up out of the floor of 
iron. The men look like pygmies in the 
distance, scarce a thumb high, so far 
away they are. They are pounding with 
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rhythmic beat upon the bars of steel, one 
sledge clanging after another with clock- 
like precision around the circle. A 
grizzled boss stalks about overseeing the 
work. The hole which the steel has 
made receives a small charge of dynamite 
at the lower part, then a light charge of 
giant powder, and the mass is somewhat 
loosened so that the earth may the more 
easily be scooped up by the shovel. 
Everywhere, 
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bushes and trees that the ore is found, 
frequently within ten feet of the surface, 
sometimes from twenty-five to fifty feet. 
I have taken the Messabi range, a low 
range of mountains or high hills, as 
typical of the entire mining region of the 
Lake Superior district. It is situated in 
the state of Minnesota, which lies directly 
to the west of the western end of Lake 
Superior, and extends quite up to the 

Canadian 





—on the frame- 
work 
of the 
Cars, 
on the 
coarse suits of 
the miners (or 
rather let us say 
labourers, for 
miners they are 
not), on your 
shoes and gar- 
ments, on the 
streets of the 
straggling town 
and the high- 
ways leading to 
near-by mining 
towns, even on 
the dust - laden 
flowers and 
grasses -— every- 
where is the red 
of iron. Even 
the shops and 
offices have been 
painted red : red 
on the earth, 
blue in the sky, 
white in the 
fleecy clouds 


‘* red of 
iron.’’ 








borderland, —in 
the province of 
Ontario. Large 
quantities of the 
ore are also 
taken from the 
states of Wis- 
consin and 
Michigan, lying 
on the southern 
border of the 
same lake, while 
there are im- 
mense_ supplies 
of the ore on 
the Canadian 
side of the 
international 
border - line, 
awaiting develop- 
ment. 

I drove from 
the vast open- 
pit mine just 
referred to, to 
another mine, 
over a _ reddish- 
brown road, 
blood-red when 
the equinoctial 
storms beat it 








softly drifting 
overhead. In 
the lower world 
of towns and cities the heat in mid- 
summer is desperately mortal sometimes ; 
here in this northland mining place the 
days are wondrously crisp and beautiful, 
while the nights are cold enough for winter- 
time blankets. 

Once, and not so very long ago, this 
whole region, which is known as the 
Messabi range, was covered with a dense 
growth of giant pines. The timbermen 
have ruthlessly stripped the earth of the 
forest, leaving it a barren region, covered 
with a dense thicket of small trees and 
bushes. It is immediately below these 


the ore cars showing to the left and behind them. 


Group of ore punchers and shovellers on the Docks at Duluth, up to a thick 


paste. The 
region is unin- 
habited, save for the people in the little 
towns which have sprung up around each 
mine, and for the Indians, the trappers, 
and the lumbermen in such camps as yet 
remain. ‘The roadside was bordered with 
a luxuriant growth of shrubs, for, so short 
is the summer season in this region, the 
foliage grows with tropical richness. In 
the thicket one had but to pull the leaves 
aside to have a feast of luscious red 
thimble-berries—own cousin, I suspect, to 
the red raspberry ; many a one is a plump 
half-inch across its scarlet chalice. In the 
open, the blueberries, a most delightful 
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fruit, grow rank, and, should you be 
about in just the right time of day, you 
might find a huge bear devouring them 
with greedy tongue. ‘The forest, or such 
of it as is left, affords protection, too, 
for many noble deer and moose. Here 
and there as one drives along appears a 
mighty pine overlooked by the timbermen, 
telling in its stately isolation the sad story 
of the devastation man has wrought. 
Absolutely no provision is made in this 
region for a re-foresting of the denuded 
areas—at once a national crime and a 
national disgrace. 


splendid wage considering the character 
of the work. 

Over a low mountain two or three 
miles distant lies another tiny mining 
town, which illustrates by its curious 
history some of the peculiarities of this 
strange region. ‘Two years ago the town 


was taken up bodily and moved. It 
was found to be in danger of falling 
into the earth, The mining is_ part 


burrowing,—tunnelling seems too im- 
portant a mining term,-—part open pit. 
The course of the ore had led directly 
under some of the buildings of the 

















In the Assay Office at the Duluth Docks—weighing ore specimens, 


At the end of a five-mile drive one 
reaches another mining town, where the 
surface of the earth is of 


A public- : ee 
P such formation that it is 
house for : aipieas 
every more profitable to make short 
Guues. tunnels not far below the 


surface. It was a_ typical 
mining town, with a_ public-house for 
every twelve of the inhabitants, as nearly 
as I could estimate, and a_ gambling 
annexe to each saloon. Very largely 
the miners are foreigners, Austrians and 
Finns predominating, with Poles and 
Italians in force. Although the work does 
not require a high order of skill, the 
common labourers receive eight shillings 
per day, while those in charge of the 
steam shovels or in positions needing 
a bit more skill receive from sixteen to 
eighteen shillings per day—surely a 


town, and promised to go still farther. 
So the houses one by one were removed, 
and a new site established farther up 
the hill. Each house was placed in 
relatively the same position to its neigh- 
bour, and one would not know from a 
glance at the bustling little place that 
any such fortune had befallen it. So 
rich is the land that none of the in- 
habitants may buy the ground upon which 
their houses are built, the company owning 
the mine reserving the right, at its own 
expense, to move any or all of the houses 
to still another location in case the ore 


is found to lie beneath the present 
location. Only surface rights may be 
secured. 


Here and there great cave-ins may be 
seen—vast chasms where the upper earth 
has fallen down into the worked-out veins, 
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Some of the chasms are a hundred feet 
in depth, and perhaps a quarter of a 
mile long. At any moment 
other cave-ins may occur in 
the worked-over region, so 
that the few persistent miners 
who refuse to be moved to the new town 
site stand in daily danger ; they are living 
over death caves. In the vicinity are 
other mining towns, all having their queer 
mosaic of European labourers. 

Ingenious methods are employed to 


A danger= 
ous town- 
ship. 


stock piles they are called, enormous 
heaps of ore containing hundreds of 
thousands of tons. When this ore is 
needed, it is loaded direct upon the cars 
by means of steam shovels, as in the 
initial mining. 

The cost of mining this ore seems 
incredible, so to use the word. It is, 
for the most part, ore of the highest 
type, very easily convertible into the 
finest type of steel. It possesses a high 
percentage of pure iron, has the right 

















Looking down into an open-pit mine at Eveleth. 


The view shows the hoisting track for the 


ore cars and a stock pile to the right of the shaft house. 


save expense in the loading of the trains 
which are to carry the ore to the lake 
docks. In some places the body of ore 
is loaded into the car by the gravity 
process—that is, the weight of the ore 
itself carries it into the car hauled along- 
side. In other places the cars are loaded 
by means of a trough or chute, as it is 
called, which conveys the ore as it comes 
from the hole in the earth directly to 
the train of cars in waiting. When the 
market is congested, or the supply of 
ore on hand at the eastern smelters’ 
warrants it, the ore is dumped in piles: 


proportion of phosphorus, and is remark- 
ably free from damaging ingredients ; so 
that, if the production of this ore should 
be more expensive than that of the low- 
grade ores, it would still supplant them 
because of its richness. But in many 
cases it does not cost more than five 
cents per ton to mine (24¢.), rising from 
this, according to the character of the 
surface of the ground and the depth of 
the ore body below the surface, to from 
three to four shillings per ton. Some 
miles distant from the Messabi range 
lies the Vermilion range, nearer to the 
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Canadian 
boundary, 
where the 
ore is harder 
than at the 
Messabi, 
and must in 
some cases 
be mined 
with pick 
and blast, 
and here 
the cost of 
mining rises 
tothe higher 
figure given. 

‘The mines 
of the 
Messabi lie 
some eighty 
miles from 
the city of 
Duluth, at 
the western 
extremity 
of Lake 
Superior. 
The mines 
are from a 
thousand 
to fifteen 


hundred feet higher than Duluth, so that 
the railroads which tap the region from 
Duluth have a fine strong gradient down 
which to carry the ore to the docks. The 
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Dynamite gang pounding down a steel bar to loosen up the earth—the 


ore—for the steam shovel. 
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trains are 
made up at 
the stations 
of the little 
mining 
towns as the 
cars come 
up from the 
open pit, 
and are run 
in rapid 
succession 
all through 
the busy 
season down 
to the lake. 
At Duluth 
the cars are 
drawn out 
upon a high 
trestle - work 
looking like 
some bridge 
spanning an 
enormous 
river. ‘The 
trestle - work 
extends out 
into the 
lake, so that 
the ships for 


the eastern ports, where the iron is to be 
smelted, may draw up alongside in the slips 
and load direct from the cars by means of 
a long chute leading up to the trestleabove. 




















Group of miners at Eveleth engaged on underground work. 
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point on the globe, down to 
Stockholm, in which he told 
me of the wonderful work 
accomplished at a point on 
the Gulf of Bothnia, where 
the ore comes down from 
Gellivara by rail, and is 
loaded upon the ships for 
distribution around the earth 
wherever Swedish iron is 
demanded. He told me that 
a boat of three thousand tons 
capacity had been loaded at 
Lulea in some — seventeen 
hours, which he thought a 
quite remarkable exhibition of 
speed; and he was palpably 
distraught when I told him 
that a ship of seven thousand 
tons burden was_ frequently 
laden at the Lake Superior 
docks in seven hours; more 
recently ships of still larger 
size, carrying full nine thou- 
sand tons of iron ore, and 
built the length of an ocean 
liner, can, I suppose, load in 
five hours’ time. 

Every ton of ore is tested 
at the mines, where complete 
assays are made 





The assay = 





Showing method of timbering in the underground tunnelling on the 


Messabi range at Eveleth, where considerable protection is needed. 


Here the ore puncher is supreme. He 
may be a Finn, a Swede, or an Italian, 
The « or, possibly, though not 

. usually, an American; but, 
puncher.’”’ : 


must be strong, alert, intelligent. 


whatever his nationality, he 


in order to deter- 
mine the precise 
amount of iron. At the docks 
still other made. 
This latter test may be either by sampling 
each car as it comes, or by taking samples 
from the ore as it passes into the hold 
of the ship—a sample being removed for 
every two feet of ore. ‘These samples 


house. 


assays are 





With a deft twist one puncher 
opens the car at the bottom § by 
means of a bear-trap slide, as it 
is called, in the lower part of the 
car. ‘The red mass of ore sinks 
down in the centre, while the ore 
punchers on top, with long poles 
tipped with steel, or with steel bars, 
push or punch the ore out of the 
car; it falls down the long chute 
into the hold of the vessel, and in 
a trice a train-load is on its way 
down the long journey of the great 
lakes. 

I recall a conversation with a 














leading railroad official of Sweden 
one day, on the train running from 
Gellivara, the most northern railroad 


Sometimes in rainy seasons the mines, 


being low, are flooded 


from the hills above, making it expensive and difficult to 


pump them out. 
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are taken to the assay-house, where they 
are first put through a pair of grinders 
which crush up any coarse particles that 
may have been mixed in with the ore. 
‘The mass is then reduced to a fine 
powder by workmen with heavy steel 
hammers, pounding the ore upon smooth 
steel plates. The powdered ore then 
goes to the laboratory, where the assays 
are made—the chemical tests which 
determine the precise amounts of the 
various substances. ‘The phosphorus and 
the iron,—these are the all-important 
elements: to be low in the one and high 
in the other makes the miner’s heart to 
rejoice. If the ore runs low in phos- 


phorus and from 60 to 7o per cent. of 
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during last season, rgor, was the largest 
ever known, reaching 28,403,065 tons, 
valued at nearly three hundred millions 
of dollars. Ninety per cent. of the weight 
was carried by American vessels. From 
the canal the ore goes onward through 
Lake Huron and into Lake Erie, to be 
distributed to the smelters in the eastern 
part of the United States. From the 
smelters the iron goes to the enormous 
steel plants which have come to be 
known by their output almost as well in 
Europe as in America. I do not think 
it is putting it too strong to say that 
very much of the fortunes of such 
men as Mr. Andrew Carnegie, giants in 
the steel trade, has been made possible 

















The steam shovel is here shown filled with ore just about to be swung to the 


left to be dumped into the waiting train below. 


pure iron, it will be easily convertible 
into Bessemer steel. Nature seems to 
have anticipated the needs of the modern 
steel makers, and has prepared enormous 
quantities of this ore of the very type most 
desired. A careful check is kept upon the 
ore all along the line, so that at any time 
any day’s output may be referred to, and 
its richness in iron determined. 

From Duluth, or, it may be, from any 
other lake point where the ore may be 
most expeditiously placed in ship, the 
boats carry the ore down the great lakes : 
through Lake Superior, to the Sault Ste. 
Marie Canal, which now has a tonnage 
many millions larger than the Suez. The 
traffic of the Sault Ste. Marie Canal 


only because of the enormous supplies 
of splendid ore which make the Lake 
Superior region famous among the iron 
regions of the globe. 
In 1884 the output of this region was 
a little over 2,500,000 tons of iron ore. 
In Igot it was 20,900,000 
bined cen é Since the sslnaa began 
output. ss * ae 
operating, a period of only 
eighteen years, inclusive of 1901, about 
a hundred and ninety millions of tons 
of ore have been mined. I  suppos2 
this ore is worth, at the mine on board 
the cars, an average of three dollars per 
ton, the total value being five hundred 
and seventy million dollars, considerably 
more than a half-billion, What the value 
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of this ore has been when manufactured 
into the thousand-and-one articles, great 
and small, to which iron and steel are 
now put, I will not attempt to ‘‘ guess ” 
at, even though an American. 

I saw standing behind the bar of a 
public-house in one of the little iron 
towns on the Messabi range, a red-headed 
chap, a Scotch - Irishman I was told. 
Nine years ago he owned with his 
brother the strip of land on which is 
now located one of the largest mines in 
the world. He knew that there was ore 
on the land, but how much was a matter 
of doubt. Some prospectors who had 
made an examination of the property told 
him they would pay him ten thousand 
dollars for his share. He accepted it, 
and, so the tale runs, went to the great 
fair then on in Chicago, the World’s Fair, 
and spent the ten thousand dollars in 
seeing the sights. From his place behind 
the bar in the public-house he could look 
out toward the open pit on the land he 
had owned—from which, up to the close 
of the last mining season, nearly eighteen 
millions of dollars worth of ore has been 
taken. 

In the region round about, according 
to information which comes from the 
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prospectors, still greater bodies of ore than 
any yet developed are waiting to take 
their place in helping to establish the 
commercial supremacy of the United 
States. However one may look upon 
the concentration of capital in such a 
body as the great Steel ‘Trust, easily the 
dominant figure in the mines of the Lake 
Superior region, one may not but feel 
that it is capital which has made the 
great steel progress of the United States 
possible, and that it is capital which has 
helped millions of people to find a snug 
comer in the big temple of American 
prosperity. ‘The prodigality of Nature 
has been shown in many ways in America: 
in the rich fisheries of sea and inland 
lake; in soils of surpassing fertility ; in 
vast timbered tracts, where, alas, there 
has been slaughter rather than preserva- 
tion ; in the mines where precious metals 
abound ; in enormous grazing areas ;— 
and yet in none of these has this 
prodigality been more significantly dis- 
played than in the vast iron ore region 
of Lake Superior. By reason of these 
ore fields the country has not only 
been enriched in material wealth, but 
her place has been made steadier among 
the nations. 

















General view of the Iron Ore Docks at Duluth, showing ships and whalebacks loading ore. 
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BY 


HRISTMAS in Queensland is the 
children’s time; and during the 
days between Christmas week 

and the New Year you may meet every 
pastoralist in the land somewhere in or 
about the huge toy-shop at the end of 
Queen Street, Brisbane. 

You see groups of them—big, long- 
limbed, muscular men—struggling along 
under oddly-shaped parcels, and sur- 
rounded by a noisy crowd of excited 
little people. ‘The Honourable Dick 
Westbrooke, of Joyful Station, and Milly 
his wife, had no little child to buy toys 
for, or to take to the pantomime; but 
they came down yearly just the same, for 
Milly adored children, and looked forward 
from one Christmas to another, with a 
kind of wistful longing, to the merry crowd 
in Queen Street. She haunted the shops 
to scrape acquaintance with the babies, 
and Dick often surprised her buying kisses 
from wee folks she did not know, with 
her sweet, soft smile, and little cooing 
voice. 

Dick never guessed how much she 
craved for a child of her own; for Milly 
was a silent little body, and she would 
not for all the world have had him suppose 
he was not enough to make her wholly 
happy. 

Dick was a man known from one end 
of Australia to the other, as the owner of 
the famous Joyful Station, whence came 
some truly wonderful performers on the 
turf. His horses travelled all over the 
world, and commanded great prices ; and 
he owned many other properties besides 
the Station, which was, and is still, the 
show place of Queensland. 

One Christmas-Eve, coming in late from 
the opera-house, Milly and: he surprised 
a small and curiously attired person 
balancing herself cat-like on the back of 
an arm-chair. ‘They stood together in 
the doorway, regarding her in astonish- 
ment: a slender, black-haired, white- 
faced child, with the largest eyes and the 
most exquisitely small hands and feet they 
had ever seen. 

It struck Milly, as she looked, that here 
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was the exact realisation of her dream- 
child—that impossible little girl for whom 
she so longed, while Dick was away on 
his business journeys. ‘The child glanced 
down apologetically at her skirts of faded 
satin, and Milly saw she was wearing the 
long hose of an acrobat, and that her 
small shoulders and thin arms had the 
creamy polish of fine ivory. She came 
off the chair-back with a noiseless spring, 
and stood with long limpid eyes fixed on 
Milly’s pathetic face; then she suddenly 
included them both in a dazzling smile, 
and remarked, in a curiously liquid voice, 
** Hullo !” 

‘*Hullo yourself!” responded Dick 
genially, holding out an immense hand. 

The child dropped a bunch of satiny 
fingers into it, and smiled again. 

“And who are you?” asked 
stooping down to her. 

“ Bali,” answered the stranger promptly. 

Dick laughed loudly. “Ha! ha! 
Bally! Well, that’s no end of a name— 
especially for a pretty kiddie like you.” 

Milly dropped on one knee and took 
the other hand in hers, smiling in her 
wistful, irresistible fashion into the little 
pale face. 

“You're pronouncing it wrongly, Dick,” 
she said reprovingly : “it’s Bali—sounds 
like French. What does it mean, little 
maid ?” 

“It’s Malay,” replied Bali readily: “I 
was born in Perak, and it means the soul 
of the gutta-percha tree. Dad says my 
bones are made of gutta-percha—See !” 

She suddenly bounded over the table, 
took a back somersault across it, and, 
alighting, made a hoop of herself, and 
trundled up and down the carpet. She 
flew on the chair beside Milly, stood on 
the top rail, and picked it up by the legs, 
twined herself round it, over it, under it, 
and finally turned somersaults across it, 
till her audience had not the slightest 
doubt that, whatever her bones might be 
made of, it was a_ singularly pliable 
material, which suffered itself readily to 
be tied into knots. 

“Well, I’m blest!” exclaimed Dick in 


Dick, 
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a bewildered tone, looking around him. 
“No wonder they call you Gutta-Percha ! 
Where’s your people, Kiddie?” 

A shade of stoical resignation fell across 
the radiant features of the child. 

‘**’There’s only dad,” she said, blinking 
at the light; “he’s in hospital—got a 
bad throw. He promised to be back for 
Christmas Eve: that’s why I’ve got my 
things on,—I ride, you know.” 

“Oh ho!” exclaimed Dick, “so you 
can ride, eh?” 

Bali turned to him with flashing eyes 
and vivid lips parted. 

“ Rathe-er!” she said decidedly; ‘1 
should think I do—I’ve got the gift.” 

“Eh?” said Dick in a puzzled tone: 
“the gift, eh?” 

**What is the gift ?” asked Milly, draw- 
ing the child into her arms, and _ lifting 
the masses of heavy black hair off her 
neck. 

“Oh, just the gift: it makes animals, 
’specially horses, love you—and you can 
do what you like with them.” 

She drew herself out of Milly’s embrace. 

“Good-bye ! happy Christmas!” she 
said. ‘I must be off: old Mother Paxton 
would not like to catch me in your 
rooms.” 

She walked to the door and turned 
there, and kissed her hand gracefully. 

Not long after her great eyes and short 
skirts had disappeared, Dick and Milly 
were in possession of all there was to be 
known of their owner. 

Bali’s father was a broken-down Irish 
gentleman, who travelled about the 
colonies with a huge circus company. 
They hadcome to Brisbane from Singapore ; 
and Mr. Desmond, who kept himself and 
his littke daughter apart from the other 
performers, had boarded with Mrs. 
Paxton. He had brought a fever with 
him, she declared, and had died in 
hospital. No, the child had not been told : 
she thought her father was always coming 
back, and looked out for him continually. 
“What I’m to do with her, Lord only 
knows!” sighed the good woman. “I 
suppose she must go to the Orphanage, 
and she’s such a reel nice little gell, 
but that fond of horses and dogs as 
never was—and talkin’ about her father 
constant.” 

“Poor little beggar !” murmured Dick. 

He glanced furtively at his wife, and 
saw on her face that strange, hungry look 
which always cut to his heart like a knife. 


“No! no, Milly!” he said under his 
breath : “it wouldn’t do,—don’t ! ” 

“Oh, Dick!” she said imploringly, as 
the landlady’s black skirts disappeared. 
* Tet me have her: it is so lonely when 
you are away.” 

“Dear child,” answered Dick, ‘it’s 
putting your money on a dark horse; we 
don’t know what she might turn out.” 

Milly’s eyes grew suddenly very bright 
as she looked up at her husband. 

He stooped and kissed her. 

“Very well,” he said huskily, “do as 
you like ; but —but, it’s rather an experi- 
ment. However, there’s lots of elbow- 
room on Joyful.” 

So it happened, when Mr. and Mrs. 
Westbrooke returned to their station on 
the Downs, Bali travelled thitherward 
along with them, falling deeper and deeper 
in love with them both every step of the 
long lovely way. 

At first she moved about as if she 
feared to awake herself out of a delicious 
dream. It was so impossible : this queer 
old house, with its straggling verandas, 
and its quaint mirrors, and books and 
pictures ; its great stable-yard surrounded 
by loose boxes, wherein ramped such horses 
as had never entered the ring, and set 
on the edge of a tinkling creek overgrown 
with tall gums and myall, where lived 
dainty wild things, that had no fear of the 
gaily dressed little circus-girl. 

Then she began to realise her position, 
and to look for amusement. Milly found 
she had an elfish mischief in her, and a 
soul above traditions. 

So when she wanted to pull Wang- 
Long’s pigtail, the fact that he was the 
best chef in Queensland, not excepting 
the one at Government House, did not 
stand in the way of the gratification of that 
desire. Nor did Ned Mullin’s medals and 
his cases of presentation plate deter her 
from letting out all the puppies, contrary 
to his express orders ; nor yet the store- 
keeper’s knowledge of Greek prevent her 
from looting his boxes of candies the 
moment his back was turned. And last 
of all, Jimmy Spinx. 

Jimmy resented her more than all the 
others put together. ‘The Boss ain’t got 
no call for any female orphings on Joyful,” 
he said sternly. “Wot ’re we awantin’ 
with gells? Wot’s gells good for? 
Nuthin’; an’ I won’t ’ave ’er a meddlin’ 
in the yard.” 

It was a long time before they actually 
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came into collision; and then Jimmy 
confessed himself ‘* bested.” 

Jimmy’s fame as a trainer was abroad 
in the land everywhere, and he was most 
inordinately proud of himself; but the 
best of horsemen is sometimes thrown, 
and that when he least expects it. 

Thus it happened one hot December 
morning that Jimmy picked himself out 
of the dust of the stock-yard to find 
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4 
enraged Jimmy more than if she had 
openly confessed her amusement. ‘ You 
did make rather a mess of his mouth, 
you know,” she added, in an instructive 
tone. 

For a moment the trainer was inarticu- 
late with sheer rage: in all his life he 
had never been treated to such candid 
and impartial criticism before, and the 
taste of it was exceeding bitter. More- 
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“Jimmy picked himself out of the dust of the stockyard to find Bali sitting on the fence, regarding him with an 
entirely superfluous interest.” 


sali sitting on the fence, regarding him 
with an entirely superfluous interest. 
Jimmy had a very bad temper, as 
became a crusty old bachelor, who was 
also a misogynist of a most determined 
kind. “’Ere, you,” he said hotly, striding 
towards her, “‘ wot’re you a-laughin’ at ?” 
Bali folded her arms comfortably on 
her red frock, and smiled on him con- 
descendingly. ‘Oh, that’s all right,” 
she assured him; “I’m not laughin’, 
honest Injun!” * Somehow her words 


over, it was the colossal ‘‘cheek” of the 
critic which appalled him. 

When he recovered sufficiently he strode 
to the fence, and lifting her down, placed 
her firmly on the far side. 

*“You go an’ borry a needle, an’ mend 
the ’ole in your stockin’,” he said severely, 
“‘an’ don’t you come foolin’ roun’ the 
stock-yard no more. We don’t want no 
females an-instructin’ of us ’ow to break 
hosses. Scoot, or I’ll give you the weight 
of my ’and!” 
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Bali caught up first one small foot 
and then the other, and sought for the 
hole she was advised to mend. Failing 
to find it, however, she turned a pair 
of scornful black eyes on the trainer, 
and to Jimmy’s amazement went over 
the fence like a bird, and set her back 
defiantly against it, while she faced him. 

“You may know a lot,” she said scath- 
ingly ; “but for all that you jab a curb 
into a beast with a sore mouth! Bah, 
you long, lean, carroty-headed, yellow- 
faced—— 

“Come right along: the Boss ‘ill see 
to this!” exclaimed Jimmy, still further 
enraged ; and he caught her by the arm, 
as if to lead her forthwith to the seat 
of justice in Dick’s office. But he 
dropped her suddenly, and clapped his 
hands over his ears, for Bali opened her 
small mouth to its fullest extent, and let 
loose on the scorching noonday such an 
awful volume of discordant sound that 
the butcher-birds fled away in terror out 
of the gramma patch. 

In an instant every man on the home- 
stead was making swift way towards the 
slip rails, under the firm impression that 
there was battle, murder, and sudden 
death in the locality of the stock-yard. 

Dick arrived first, with his face half- 
covered with lather, and a razor in one 
hand. He had seen the colt which 
Jimmy had been breaking clear the slip- 
rails and gallop wildly away, and his first 
impression was that Bali had been kicked. 

““What is it? where are you hurt?” 
he demanded, feverishly anticipating the 
arrival of Milly every moment. “Did 
the colt kick her, Jimmy?” 

Bali turned off the torrent of frightful 
sound at the words,—Dick was so ob- 
viously anxious ! 

‘All right,” she said, with a gurgle 
of laughter. ‘I’m not hurt ; he wouldn’t 
let me sit on the fence—that’s all.” 

Jimmy waved his arms dumbly: no 
words could express his feelings at that 
moment. 

“Oh, he did nothing,” continued Bali 
gracefully: ‘‘Z did the shouting; but 
I guess he'll leave me be next time I 
happen along, eh ?” 

Jimmy turned to the crowd of astonished 
station hands, and vainly attempted to 
vent his feelings. 

A sympathetic murmur followed his 
words, and then there was a_ mighty 
guffaw, for the hands had come severally 


under the merciless sting of his tongue 
at some time or other, and to see him 
“bested by a kid” was a vicarous paying 
off of old scores such as they had never 
hoped for. 

In time Jimmy made a_ discovery. 
Bali possessed a most wonderful power 
over all kinds of animals, and particularly 
over horses. 

Ned Maullins—a_ one-time famous 
jockey, who had been on the station 
before its present master was born—was 
Bali’s sworn friend and admirer. He 
would hang over the slab fences absorbed 
in rapturous contemplation of her riding. 
If Ned had not been getting old and 
very heavy, he would have been what 
Jimmy was, though he never acknow- 
ledged it, even to himself—deeply jealous. 

*“Dod dang my boots!” he chuckled 
to Jimmy, as he paused one day at his 
elbow to look at the child’s performance. 
“Tf ever I saw hands like that in my 
life! Look at’em, Jimmy!  been’t they 
clean wasted on a no-use-at-all little gell— 
weighs no more’n a butterfly, too ; an’ to 
think she can never run !” 

But Jimmy was not to be beguiled into 
enthusiasm: the fact that Bali rode well 
did not drown his disapproval of her 
altogether. 

“She ain't O K, that kid,” he said 
gloomily. “I see her a-settin’ on old 
Cyclone, a-racin’ him against the yearlings. 
Mullins, did you ever see an old hoss 
racin’ agin a mob, sort of spontaneous-like, 
with fifteen ounces of circus-gell settin’ on 
his bare back ?” 

Ned removed his black pipe, and 
chuckled merrily. ‘‘ Did you ever see 
her a-callin’ ’em?” he asked. ‘‘ Out she 
goes in the paddock—‘ Cluck, cluck !’ 
says she—an’ up they comes like thunder ; 
my word, she’s a reel daisy !” 

In the three years that followed her 
arrival on Joyful, Bali had ceased to look 
for her own father, and came to a con- 
clusion of her own that she would never 
see him again. But she had a very happy 
nature, and her devotion to Milly, as well 
as her beauty, filled the gentle little 
woman with pride and joy. Bali loved 
her with a most unreasoning passion, 
which swallowed up every other feeling 
within her. ‘To her mind the world 
existed and the stars went round to 
pleasure the sweet-voiced little person 
who was Dick Westbrooke’s — wife. 
Another thing in the child which delighted 
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Milly was her instinctive daintiness. Bali 
was a little lady, and showed it in every 
way ; so Dick was fain to confess that the 
experiment had not been a failure. 

Most other things were, for Joyful 
Station had fallen upon evil times. 
Dick’s capital had been invested in the 
Pastoralists Company, and the Pastoralists 
Company had been the first of the great 
banking institutions to go smash, in the 
disastrous year which followed the great 
flood. 

There was nothing left of Dick’s fortune 
but the station, and that was already en- 
cumbered by a mortgage, which got into 
such arrears that the Bank put in a man. 
And Dick with a white face and set lips 
rendered up his keys, and saw with a 
breaking heart how the bailiff scrutinised 
his books and peered into his most 
private affairs. 

Most of the blood stock had perished 
on the low downs when the flood waters 
came up; but there was one of the young 
horses left—a three-year-old called “‘ Hurri- 
cane,” a splendid jet-black creature, with 
mighty loins and a back like a throne, 
but with an unutterably difficult disposi- 
tion. Jimmy pronounced him “ wicious,” 
and to see him bucking his saddle off, 
squealing, kicking, jibbing, and_ bolting 
under some hapless boy, was sufficient to 
warrant the opinion. 

In vain Dick sought for a jockey: the 
boys came up to Joyful, and travelled 
away again in more or less dilapidated 
condition. Mullins attempted him, and 
was shot into a sheep pen. Jimmy sat 
him for quite five minutes, and thanked 
the Lord audibly that he had escaped 
with his life. 

Judge, then, ofthetrainer’s feelings when, 
crossing the ten-acre paddock one day, 
like a flash of blue-black flame Hurricane 
shot across over the plain, with Bali’s 
silk-stockinged legs dangling on his sheeny 
sides. 

Jimmy rose in his stirrups and bellowed 
like a bull of Bashan. Hurricane turned 
at his call, and came up in a long stride 
which made Jimmy positively _ blas- 
phemous. 

The horse picked his steps daintily 
over the withered yellow grass, and 
stopped pawing at the ground, snorting 
and tossing his head with pride, while 
Bali’s great black eyes looked gravely 
between the upright pointed ears, that 
proclaimed the Arab strain. 
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“Do you want me, Jimmy Spinx ?” she 
demanded incredulously. 

‘“*T want you off that hoss, this minute,” 
shouted Jimmy, wild with rage and terror. 

He feared Hurricane’s uncertain temper. 
At any moment he might throw and 
trample the gay little figure underfoot, 

Bali laughed. ‘‘Oh, indeed!” she 
remarked, her eyes sparkling with mischief 
as she burst into song. 

‘* There was an old coon on the bough, 

And he was a rare old file ! 

And he said, ‘Jimmy, will you have me now, 

Or, Jimmy, will you wait for awhile—while 

while ?’ ” 

Her voice died away for a little space, 
as Hurricane went off in a long canter, 
which had the easy grace of a rocking- 
horse, growing swifter and swifter as his 
long, circling flight brought him round 
and round the motionless figure of the 
trainer, sitting silent on his horse in the 
centre of the plain. 

**Or, Jimmy, will you wait awhile ?” 


Jimmy waited, and was bewitched with 
“noble horsemanship.” He had known 
Bali could ride, but he had never gauged 
her powers. Hurricane, the recalcitrant, 
who could not be mastered, was her 
slave ; a turn of the small hand twisted 
into his flowing mane, the inclination of 
her slender figure, a word, a touch, he 
obeyed as if she had been the mind 
which impelled his mighty body and 
splendid swift limbs. Jimmy was com- 
pletely vanquished. ‘The horse was more 
than he had ever suspected. ‘The girl !— 
well, the girl was a wonder-—and yet there 
was no one to race that horse for the 
Boss, and the station must pass into other 
hands ! 

Jimmy sat with a bitter taste in his 
mouth and a burning heart. Oh that 
such hands had been wasted on a girl! 

Presently Bali drew up beside him and 
slipped to her feet. ‘“‘I say,” she said 
demurely, ‘‘ you’re not really angry, Jimmy. 
Shake hands !” 

‘*Shake it is, miss,” responded the 
trainer gloomily. 

“T guess,” added Bali slyly, “I ride 
a lot better than any of those boys of 
yours.” 

Jimmy threw up his hands despairingly. 
“You do so,” he said, ‘‘ though how you 
does it beats me. Good-bye: I must be 
trottin’. ‘There ain’t many more days I'll 
be able to ride roun’ Joyful paddocks. 
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You’ better be goin’ too, miss ; the station 
bell’s gone for lunch.” 

‘The sun had gone down, and all the 
little tree-frogs were croaking musically, 
The distant peaks of the Range crept up 
into the sky like lapis-lazuli against 
hyacinth; and Venus was casting long 
rays of pale light through the gum- 
branches, when Bali, with a little tree-bear 
hugged to her breast, passed by the 
bachelors’ quarters, and looking in saw 


Ned Mullins puffing out great clouds of 


smoke amongst the mosquitoes while he 
made a jam roll. 

He saluted her with the whisky-bottle 
he used as a roller; and she went in, and 
drawing a stool to the bakeboard, pre- 
pared to ask him a question which had 
troubled her all day. 

Ned smiled amiably as he flattened out 
his pastry and covered it with rosella jam. 
*‘Sulphury weather, miss,” he said be- 
tween his teeth. ‘‘ Storm comin’.” 


Bali nodded ; she was not thinking of 


the weather. 

Jimmy came in after her, and flung a 
stockwhip into a corner. 

“T want to know,” said Bali, turning 
to him quickly, “what you meant this 
morning by saying you were going to 
leave. Are you really ?” 

“We all are,” remarked Jimmy grimly, 
“the whole jing-bang of us—unless we 
can find a boy to ride Hurricane.” 

“But why?” demanded Bali indig- 
nantly, yet filled with a secret dismay at 
his words. The most terrible thing that 
could happen would be leaving Joyful. 

‘** Because,” answered Jimmy slowly, 
“the Boss borrowed a pot of money from 
the Bank in flood year; an’ the Bank’s 
feelin’ a bit low itself, and wants it back 
immijute, or sooner, an’ the Boss can't 
pay. Then the Bank sends up that 
there hook-nose Smythe, and says, ‘ Pay 
you must, or go.’ Yuss!” said Jimmy 
bitterly, ‘the two of them’s breakin’ their 
hearts.” 

Bali sat as if frozen. Milly leave 
Joyful! Dick away from his lovely old 
home! She shuddered, and let her head 
fall on her folded arms. 

Suddenly she sat bolt upright, and put 
an astonishing question to the trainer. 

Ned dropped the pudding into the fire 
in his surprise, and suddenly drove one 
hand into the other. 


“Dod dang my boots!” he said with 
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glistening eyes, “if your'e not the beauty! 
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*})on’'t you worry for that little gell,” 
said Ned admonishingly to Milly, as he 
stood crookedly at the veranda, ready to 
depart for Brisbane with some _ horses. 
A jockey had been found, in the person 
of Jimmy’s little nephew, whose mother 
insisted, so he declared, on travelling with 
him to Melbourne. Consequently he had 
gone on with Hurricane, and reaching 
Brisbane in time, had entered him _ for 
the Eagle Farm Plate, which to Dick’s 
surprise and gratification he had carried 
off. 

Dick had not gone down, because a 
terrible thing had befallen them in the 
sudden disappearance of Bali. She had 
walked across the cultivation with all 
the dogs at her heels, and had melted 
apparently into thin air. Dick had been 
out all the week with the trackers, but no 
trace of the child could be found: she 
had been bushed in the corner of scrub, 
and had probably wandered off into 
the dense undergrowth and fallen down 
to die. 

Milly’s despair was pitiful to witness: 
she could not cry, but went about with 
hard, dry eyes, that seemed to burn into 
her husband’s heart. She passed her 
time in turning over the child’s little be- 
longings, marking how she had treasured 
up every smallest token of the love 
bestowed upon her. One of Milly’s old 
hoes, wrapped in silver paper, and tied 
with ribbon, and an exercise-book full 
of carefully scrawled lines of her own 
name. “ Milly, Milly, Milly !”—it seemed 
to her as she looked that the child was 
calling her. 

Dick came and caught her rocking 
herself to and fro over the cheap paper 
book. ‘The expression on her pale face 
frightened him. 

“Come, Milly,” he said, ‘this won’t 
do! Pack up: we'll go and see Hurricane 
run for the Cup.” 

Cup Day dawned in a shimmering haze 
of lilac heat, and the crowds at mid-noon 
watched the flags across a quivering 
atmosphere like that before the mouth 
of a furnace. 

Flemington was two blinding masses 
of flickering colour, with the long line 
of the course a yellow-grey between : 
brilliant uniforms, beautiful dresses, the 
gay music of the military bands, and the 
noise and babble of an immense concourse, 
such as had never gathered on any Cup 
Day at Flemington before. Dick’s head 
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“Suddenly there was a flash of scarlet in the sun, as a thin arm shot out over Hurricane’s head, 
and the jockey fell along his neck.”’ 
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swam as he looked from his place on the 
Grand Stand. 

He had eaten nothing all day, and 
sleep had deserted him for many nights. 
Nerve and brain were beginning to fail 
under the tremendous strain. With all 
his courage and resource, he could not 
avoid looking ruin in the face, and seeing 
himself beggared and homeless—and 
Milly. In the thought of the gentle, 
fragile little woman who had sweetened 
his twenty years of married life, Dick’s 
heart turned to water: how could Milly 
leave Joyful, to begin life again under 
such changed aspects ? 

So much had his fears told upon him, 
that he had not dared to visit his horse 
or see the new boy. In his own mind 
he felt the impossibility of any one riding 
Hurricane to a finish. He was sick with 
despondency, and when he saw in the 
rush as the flag fell a mighty jet-black 
steed pawing at the skies far in the rear, 
he shut his eyes with the awful conviction 
that so far as he was concerned the race 
ended there. 

But a sudden exclamation from Milly 
made him look again. She had dropped 
the glasses in her lap, and stood as if 
petrified, her eyes following the flash of 
black and scarlet amongst the flying 
tangle of bright colours. 

He snatched the glasses and looked. 
Scarlet and black had edged away to the 
outside, and in front of him were five— 
only five out of all that had started. 
Dick grew cold as ice, and breathed 
deeply. 

Ruin raced alongside that small slender 
thing on the great black horse. Which 
would win ! 

“ Fourth !—Third!” Milly moaned 
softly, as she sat staring before her. 

“Third !”—The crowd began to sigh 
like the breaking of a wave. 

“Second !”—The pink and blue and 
scarlet of the leading jockeys began to 
dance before the glasses till they blurred 
into two. 

Hurricane was neck-to-neck with the 
favourite ! 

Dick shut his eyes again while the 
earth seemed to rock beneath him, and 
again a great sigh broke from the straining 
crowd. 


Jimmy Spinx on the fence of the 
saddling paddock stood with the blood 
trickling from his bitten lip, while Ned 
rocked himself backwards and forwards, 
murmuring incoherently to himself. 

Neck to neck still, and they were half- 
way round the course! Dick swayed 
forward slightly and grasped the pillar 
beside him, for suddenly there was a flash 
of scarlet in the sun, as a thin arm shot 
out over Hurricane’s head, and the jockey 
fell along his neck. ‘Then like an arrow 
from a bow, incredibly swift, sudden, and 
irresistible, the mighty horse went speeding 
past. A roar like thunder smote on the 
quivering air, with the clip, clip, clip, of 
the whalebone falling on smooth flanks. 
Then all at once there was a line of vivid 
flame past the Grand Stand— Hurricane 
going like the wind, with that small 
vividly-coloured thing clinging to his great 
neck. 

He was half-way round the course again, 
and the crowd pouring over the barrier to 
meet him, before Dick quite realised that 
he also was running down the racecourse, 
following Milly, who was fighting her 
way amongst the throng like a woman 
possessed. 

When they reached Hurricane, Jimmy 
was before them, reaching out his gaunt 
arms to catch the little figure swaying 
drunkenly in the saddle. But Milly thrust 
him aside, and caught the scarlet and 
black to her heart ; while with glittering 
eyes she called to her husband,— 

* Bali! my little girl! my little girl!” 

Dick fell on his knees and took the 
small hands in his. ‘‘My God!” he 
said brokenly, “I never thought of 
this!” 

Then the large eyes opened slowly, and 
3ali struggled up in Milly’s arms. 

“My word!” she remarked in a dazed 
tone, “that was a bit sudden, wasn’t it, 
Jimmy ?” 

But Jimmy was pressing his face into 
Hurricane’s heaving flank and crying as 
if he were a child. 

Then said Bali, as she hugged Milly in 
a burst of frantic joy: ‘ We'll stay at 
Joyful now. Oh, darlin’, darlin’ !” 

And they did, for the stewards refused 
to disqualify the jockey because the 
jockey happened to be a girl. 











THE STRANGE STORY OF THE BEAUTIFUL 
MISS WALPOLES. 


BY A W. 


JARVIS. 


[ILLUSTRATED FROM OLD PRINTS AFTER SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDs. } 


HAT strange and_ romantic 
stories may be gleaned from 
the Zefters of witty Horace 

Walpole! Sarcastic, sometimes a little 
frivolous and exaggerated, always  inter- 
esting, they throw a strong side-light on 
some of the curious manners and doings 


keen, refined sarcasm, dissects and lays 
bare its follies. And yet, of all the actions 
in the puppet-show that is displayed before 
us, surely nothing is more strange, more 


romantic, than the story of Walpole’s 
three beautiful nieces. They were the 
daughters, by a certain “left-handed” 

















Sir Edward Walpole, K.B. 


of an unscrupulous age. It is as though 
Asmodeus had enabled us to skip back- 
wards a couple of centuries, and was 
showing us the undercurrents moving the 
fashionable world at that time —its political 
intrigues, its jealousies and _bickerings, its 
love-making and its scandals. A searching 
knowledge of human nature, backed with 
sound common-sense, and coupled to a 


union, of his brother Edward ; and their 
story shows how the natural daughter of 
a humble tailor’s apprentice came within 
measurable range of the English throne. 
All through the Ze¢ters this subject is 
constantly referred to; and from the 
Memoirs, edited by Warburton, we are 
enabled to fill in the details. 

At a house near the bottom of Pall 
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Mall, there lived, in the early decades of 
the eighteenth century, a man named 
Rennie, who supplemented a_ scanty 
income, gained from making children’s 
coats, by letting apartments. It was here 
that Mr. Edward Walpole, just returned 
from the “grand tour,” took up_ his 
lodgings one morning in 1730—a step 
which was to prove the most fateful one 
in his career. In Italy, his fine presence 
and agreeable manners had won for him 
the sobriquet of “the handsome English- 
man.” Little wonder, then, that his advent 
at the tailor’s establishment created quite 
a flutter among the girl-apprentices, who 
cast admiring glances after him whenever 
he passed through the shop to his apart- 
ments. 

Among these girls was one named 
Mary Clement, whose’ great beauty 
soon attracted Mr. Walpole’s attention. 
Occasionally, and without any evil design, 
he would stop and chat with the maid, 
now and again bringing her some trifling 
present. ‘These little civilities did not 
escape the sharp eyes of Mary’s mistress. 
Fearing trouble, she sent for the girl’s 
father. Having given poor Mary a lecture 
on the impropriety and grave danger of 
her conduct, they bade her go and pack 
her box. She left the room ostensibly to 
do so; but instead—-madly, blindly in 
love —she rushed straight up to the rooms 
of the handsome young lodger. ‘Throwing 
herself into his arms, she sobbed out her 
troubles, and vowed that nothing should 
induce her to leave him again. She kept 
her word. 

It is said that it was always Mr. 
Walpole’s intention to marry the girl who 
had thus thrown herself upon his honour, 
and that he only waited for his father’s 
death in order to give her that position 
to which a hitherto spotless reputation 
and her devotion gave her at least some 
claims. He was undoubtedly deeply 
attached to her, and invariably treated her 
with the greatest kindness and _ respect, 
besides befriending her family in many 
ways. But, shortly after the birth of her 
fourth child—a boy, the other three being 
girls —poor erring Mary died. 

Mr. Walpole was_ inconsolable, and 
mourned her loss as a fond husband 
would the best of wives. Indeed, it is 
said that his life was one long regret. 

3y the loving care he lavished on the 
nurture and education of his children, he 
seems to have done his best to atone for 
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his error. He was the son of a prime 
minister, a member of Parliament, and 
the holder of more than one lucrative 
appointment under the Crown, and he 
might have allied himself with the best 
of families. But he never seems to have 
contemplated marriage but once, for his 
heart was buried in the grave of sweet 
Mary Clement. His only thoughts were 
for his children. According to his brother 
Horace, a union was arranged between 
him and Caroline, the eldest sister of 
Viscount Howe ; but it fell through. “A 
brother of mine,” he whimsically writes, 
“ Edward by name, has lately had a call 
to matrimony; the virgin’s name was 
Howe. He had agreed to take her with 
no fortune, she him with four children. 
The father of him, to get rid of his im- 
portunities, at last acquiesced. The very 
moment he had obtained this consent, he 
repented ; and, instead of flying on the 
wings of love to notify it, he went to his 
fair one, owned his father had mollified, 
but hoped she would be so good as to 
excuse him.” 

As his children grew up, the beauty 
of the three girls—Laura, Maria, and 
Charlotte—threatened to eclipse that of 
the “fair Gunnings,” about whom. all 
England had gone mad. ‘They were as 
accomplished and amiable as they were 
lovely, Great favourites with their uncle 
Horace, he would always gladly leave 
any of his hobbies to entertain the young 
beauties whenever they chose to grace 
Strawberry Hill with their presence. 
Though the unfortunate circumstances of 
their birth prevented a presentation at 
Court, they were successfully launched 
into the most brilliant society. If at first 
a certain shyness was observable among 
the aristocracy in making their acquaint- 
ance, it speedily melted beneath the 
sunshine of their beauty and goodness ; 
and before long they had a crowd of 
admirers. 

The first to succumb to the attractions 
of the beautiful Miss Walpoles was the 
Hon. and Rev. Frederick Keppel, the 
brother of the Earl of Albemarle, who 
fell captive to the charms of Laura, the 
eldest of the sisters. Their uncle de- 





lightedly announces the wedding to Sir 
Horace Mann, and speaks of the bride 
as being very agreeable, sensible, and 
good, but not so handsome as her sister. 
Though not a wealthy match, it proved 
a very happy one; and as time went 
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on the Rev. Frederick received advance- 
ment from the deanery of Windsor to the 
bishopric of Exeter. 

It was one of their four children, a 
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Keppel’s second daughter; a_ beautiful 
girl, and more universally admired than 
her sister or cousins the Waldegraves. 
For such an exploit her choice is not a 

















Charlotte, Countess of Dysart. 


beautiful girl, who some years afterwards 
caused a sensation by making a runaway 
marriage : Walpole mentions it in a letter 
dated July 8th, 1784: “One of my 
hundred nieces has just married herself 
by an expedition to Scotland, It is Mrs, 


very bad one; the swain is the eldest son 
of Lord Southampton. Mrs. Keppel has 
been persuaded to pardon her, but Lady 
Southampton is inexorable; nor can I 
quite blame her, for she has thirteen other 
children, and a fortune was very requisite ; 
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but both the bride and bridegroom are 
descendants of Charles II., from whom 
they probably inherit stronger impulses 
than a spirit of collateral calculation.” 
The marriage of Laura Walpole greatly 
improved the chances of the two other 
girls. The sisters of the Earl of Albemarle 
took very warmly to them; and _ they 
became veritable sisters-in-love as well as 


He was deeply smitten with her, but he 
could not quite forget that he was a very 
great man. He had been Governor and 
Privy Purse to the King whiie Prince of 
Wales, and was a member of the Privy 
Council, besides being a Knight of the 
Garter. Somewhat fearful of offending the 
Court propriety, he seems for a time to 
have hesitated to lay his coronet at the 

















Marie, Countess of Waldegrave. 


sisters-in-law. Laura too, qualified by 
her marriage, was now received at Court. 
Thus, such little prejudices as remained 
against the unoffending girls gradually 
crumbled away; and, with the exception 
of those of the Court, all doors were 
opened to them. 

Maria’s beauty was the talk of the town; 
and prominent among her numerous train 
of admirers was the Earl of Waldegrave. 


feet of the lovely “ apprentice’s daughter.” 
And yet he might have remembered that 
his own grandfather had married a lady 
to whom there was a similar objection— 
the lady, of course, being Henrietta, the 
natural daughter of James II. and 
Arabella Churchill, sister of the first 
Duke of Marlborough. While Lord 
Waldegrave was pondering over the 
matter, other gentlemen of equal dis- 
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tinction betrayed such a keen anxiety to 
snatch the prize from his grasp, that the 
noble Earl, swallowing his scruples, pro- 
posed straight-away, and to his delight 
was accepted. 

Match-making Uncle Horace was_ in 
ecstasies, and lost no time in proudly 
announcing the engagement: ‘*.... In 
short, I have married, that is, am 
marrying, my niece Maria, my brother’s 
second daughter, to Lord Waldegrave. 
What say you? A month ago I was told 
he liked her,—does he? I jumbled them 
together, and he has already proposed. 
For character and credit, he is the first 
match in England—for beauty, I think 
she is. She has not a fault in her face 
and person, and the detail is charming : 
a warm complexion, tending to brown, 
fine eyes, brown hair, fine teeth, and 
infinite wit and vivacity. ‘lwo things are 
odd in this match: he seems to have 
been doomed to a Maria Walpole —if his 
father had lived, he had married my 
sister; and this is the second of my 
brother’s daughters that has married into 
the house of Stuart. Mr. Keppel comes 
from Charles,—Lord Waldegrave from 
James II. My brother has luckily been 
tractable, and left the whole management 
to me. My family don’t lose any rank 
or advantage when they let me dispose of 
them.” 

Just about a month after the despatch 
of this letter—to be exact, on May 15th, 
1759—Maria Walpole became Countess 
of Waldegrave ; and a day or two after- 
wards she was presented at Court. 

In the autumn of the following year, 
Charlotte, the youngest of the three 
sisters, also made an excellent match. 
She was married to Lionel, Lord Hunting- 
tower, afterwards fifth Earl of Dysart. 
But we will leave the chatty old gossip of 
Strawberry Hill to tell the story in his own 
amusing fashion : 

“T announce my Lady Huntingtower 
to you. I hope you will approve the 
match a little more than I suppose my 
Lord Dysart will, as he does not yet 
know, though they have been married 
these two hours. Now you want to know 
the detail: there was none. We don't 
fatigue the town with exhibiting the 
betrothed for six months together in 
public places. Vidit, venit, vicit ;—the 
young lord has liked her some time ; on 
Saturday se’nnight he came to my brother, 
and made his demand. ‘The Princess 
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did not know him by sight, and did not 
dislike him when she did: she consented. 
My Lord Dysart is such a —— that 
nobody will pity him ; he has kept his son 
till six-and-twenty, and would never make 
the least settlement on him: ‘Sure,’ said 
the young man, ‘if he will do nothing for 
me, I may please myself; he cannot 
hinder me of ten thousand pounds a year, 
and sixty thousand, that are in the funds, 
all entailed on me ’—a reversion one does 
not wonder the bride did not refuse, as 
there is present possession too of a very 
handsome person; the only thing his 
father has ever given him.” 

Charlotte’s noble father-in-law appears 
to have been a miserly old curmudgeon. 
Though he had an annual income of 
£13,000, he declined to make any 
settlement on his son—on the ground 
that he could not afford to do so; but, 
“in proof of his inability and kindness,” 
he offered to lend him a large sum at a 
low rate of interest! Lord Huntingtower 
declined this proposition, but suggested 
that his father should take £8,000 of his 
wife’s fortune conditionally: settling a 
jointure on her, and allowing them 
£1,000 a-year. ‘The LEarl’s answer 
certainly had the merit of brevity : 

“TorD HUNTINGTOWER, 

‘**T answer your letter as soon as I 
receive it: I wish you joy: I hear your 
wife is very accomplished. 

* Yours, 
“DYSART.” 

Meanwhile the Waldegrave marriage 
had proved in every way a complete 
success, and his lordship had no cause 
to be dissatisfied with his choice. He 
had three daughters by the Countess—the 
fair subjects, in after years, of Reynolds” 
fine picture. The happiness of the pair 
was perfect ; but unfortunately it was not 
of long duration. Shortly after the birth 
of their third daughter, his lordship was 
smitten with the small-pox, to which, 
despite the careful and tender nursing of 
his wife, he soon afterwards succumbed. 
Her uncle bears enthusiastic testimony to 
the devotion of the Countess to her lord 
during this distressing time: “ Her tender- 
ness, fondness, attention, and courage are 
surprising. She has no fears to become 
her, nor heroism for parade. I could not 
help saying to her, ‘There never was a 
nurse of your age had such attention. 
She replied, ‘There never was a nurse of 
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The Ladies Waidegrave. 


my age had such an object.’ It is this 
astonishes one, to see so much beauty so 
sincerely devoted to a man so unlovely in 
his person.” 

The Countess was completely crushed 
by her loss ; and for a long time nothing 
would induce her to mix in society. ‘The 
fashionable world would not be denied. 
When at length she emerged from her 
retirement, more lovely than ever, she 
took the town by storm, and many of the 
noblest in the land sought to share their 
honours with this gentle, beautiful woman. 
But her whole affection and attention 
seemed to be absorbed by her three 
pretty little daughters, and His Grace of 
Portland headed a long train of rejected 
suitors. 

By a strange irony of fate, when the 
lovely lady at length relented, it was at 
the suit of the King’s own brother. Thus, 
by a turn of Fortune’s wheel, it seemed 
not improbable that a descendant of the 
tailor’s apprentice would one day fill that 
throne to which her daughters had been 
denied approach. ‘The marriage was 
conducted with the utmost secrecy. Wal- 
pole, though it would seem that he was 


cognisant of the event, makes no mention 
of it in his Le¢fers, and only refers to the 
developments after its public announce- 
ment. But we are able to fill in this gap 
from the interesting, if somewhat fanciful, 
account of the ceremony given by the 
author of Brides and Bridals : though our 
limited space compels a_ considerable 
abbreviation. ‘The story reads more like 
a chapter from some sensational romance 
than plain historical fact. 

In a drawing-room of one of the stateliest 
mansions of Pall Mall, at an early hour of 
the evening of September 6th, 1766, a 
young and lovely woman was sitting alone. 
The house was the town residence of 
Maria, Countess-Dowager of Waldegrave. 
The solitary occupant of the room was 
the Countess, who, though she was the 
mother of three children, and had been a 
widow for about three years, was still in 
the flower and freshness of the girlish 
beauty that seven or eight years before 
had won for her the passionate love of 
a rich and powerful earl. Ere many 
moments had passed, a_ well-looking 
gentleman, whose slight figure and comely 
face entitled him to be described as a 
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handsome boy, entered the room, greeting 
the lady affectionately. The gentleman 
was the Duke of Gloucester, brother of 
the reigning sovereign. ‘These two young 
people had been lovers for many months. 
Fearful of exciting the King’s opposition, 
they were about to be secretly married. 
Ten minutes later, they were joined by 
the lady’s domestic chaplain, the Rev. 
Robert Morton, who, Prayer-book in 
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duty as a chapel, was lighted with a few 
candles. 

For five whole years secret 
jealously guarded. Of people 
gossiped about the lovely widow and her 
enamoured prince; and some wiseacres 
would say on the best authority that 
the lovers were secretly married. Other 
scandal-mongers, more «sceptical and less 
amiable, were only sure that the young 
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course, 


was 

















H.R.H. The Duchess of Gloucester. 


hand, proceeded to perform the office for 
which he had been invited. It was a 
scene for the stage. The bride was still 
a girl in appearance, and the boyish 
bridegroom in his twenty-fourth year. 
The altar was a buhl-table, littered with 
knick-knacks and the volumes of the last 
new novel. The time was between seven 
and nine in the evening; and the curtained 
drawing-room, that for the occasion did 


people ought to be married. At length 
the Duke was taken seriously ill, and, 
believing himself to be at death’s door, 
he told his two equerries of the marriage, 
and commanded them, in the event of 
his death, to make it public. His Royal 
Highness, however, recovered, and for 
another year and a half the great world 
was left to guess and question whether 
the honour of the Walpoles had been 
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tarnished by the fairest of their woman- 


kind. 


jut the time came when the truth 
could no longer be suppressed. ‘The 
offspring of the union might become 


entitled to the Crown of Great Britain ; 
and so the Duke, under the circumstances, 
felt compelled to tell the King how 
matters stood. Recovering from his 
first surprise, George III. asked to be 
furnished with proofs of the marriage. 
The Duke had to confess that, owing to 
his anxiety to keep the matter secret, 
no single scrap of documentary evidence 
existed, and no witnesses. ‘Send _ for 
the chaplain at once,” said the King, 
whose common-sense assured him_ that 
the principals in a wedding could not be 
accepted as legal witnesses of the fact. 
Pale with agitation, the Duke replied, 
“ He is dead.” 

Ultimately the difficulty was overcome 
by the appointment of a Commission, con- 
sisting of the Lord Chancellor, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and the Bishop of 
London, who inquired into the whole 
circumstances of this marriage, and that 
of the Duke’s brother, the Duke of 
Cumberland—for he too had contracted 
union. After taking evidence, 
the Commissioners declared themselves 
fully satisfied of the validity of both 
marriages, which were accordingly _ in- 


a secret 


scribed in the minutes of the Privy 
Council. Though the Commissioners 
accomplished their delicate task with 


expedition, it was none too soon for 
the peace of mind of the Duchess of 
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Gloucester. Just eight days after the 
Duke made the formal declaration of his 
marriage, on May 29th, 1773, the Duchess 
gave birth to a little daughter—Sophia 
Matilda, the elder of the two children she 
bore her royal husband. 

Walpole’s vanity) was inexpressibly 
gratified by the prospect of seeing his 
niece figure at Court as—Her Royal 
Highness. — His letters oveiflow with the 
childish delight that his domestic con- 
nection with royalty afforded him. But 
his pride was not unalloyed. ‘The polite 
gibes of the cynical, perhaps envious, 
ladies of society—none the less real for 
being couched in the form of condolences 
on the ‘fvery painful position of their 
dear Maria ”—vexed him almost to mad- 
ness. ‘The King, too, notwithstanding his 
action to secure the legitimacy of the 
Duchess of Gloucester’s children—proved 
unforgiving ; and the Duke of Gloucester 
felt acutely the stigma placed upon his 
alliance by the Royal Marriage Act, which 
was passed to render impossible any such 
royal mésalliance. 

The Duchess, who was devotedly 
attached to her royal consort, outlived 
him by less than two years. <At_ her 
death, August 22nd, 1807, she was buried 
with him in St. George’s Chapel, Windsor. 
Her younger sister, Charlotte, had died, 
without issue, some years before—on 
September 5th, 1789. Laura, the wife of 
Bishop Keppel, and the eldest of the 
three beauties, lived to the ripe age 
She died July 27th, 


of seventy-nine. 
1813. 




















GESTURE AND FACIAL EXPRESSION. 


BY J. HOLT SCHOOLING. 


[Readers are invited to take fart in a competition of which the terms are set forth 
in the course of this taper.) 


PART I. 


HAVE a set of old prints that repre- 
sent, or are supposed to represent, 
the correct gesture, attitude, and 

facial expression of the many emotional 
and other conditions necessitated — by 
dramatic art and by the active exercise of 
rhetorical display. Some of these prints 
seem to me to be true enough, in that 
they do suggest the emotion or the 
mental condition they are intended to 
portray ; others of them appear quite wide 
of the mark. It will perhaps be interesting 
to readers of this Magazine to make an 
attempt to test the accuracy of these 
specimens of gesture, and for this pur- 
pose I invite readers to name the emotion 
or other condition which in their opinion 
is portrayed by each of the thirteen 
pictures which this article includes. ‘The 
ultimate test of the accuracy of each 
of these old drawings will be sup- 
plied by the verdict of the majority 
of those readers who may accept this 
invitation, zof by the description that 
is printed beneath the prints in my 
possession. In a matter of this kind 
we shall probably get nearer to the 
mark by accepting the balance of 
opinion of many persons than by 
pinning our faith to the single opinion 
of the ancient who drew these 
pictures. 

The conditions which must be 
observed by all who take part in this 
game are set out at the end of this 
article, and there also the editor of 
the Magazine offers some prizes to 
the three readers whose lists may be 
nearest to the true meaning of the 
prints, which, as I have said, will be 
determined by the replies received 
from readers themselves. ‘Therefore, 
any one who may also possess a copy 
of the original prints—but this is not 
very likely--will not thereby be aided 
towards gaining one of the three 
prizes; for if I may judge from my 
own experience the net verdict of 


readers will as often as not differ from 
the existing description of each of these 
representations of gesture. 

When Charles Darwin was working at 
his L.xpresston of the Emotions he showed 
to twenty-three persons of both sexes and 
various ages a photograph given by 
Duchenne in A/écanisme de la Physionomte 
to illustrate extreme terror with horrible 
pain or torture. ‘The replies recorded by 
Darwin on page 305 of the first edition 
of his work [John Murray, 1872] were: 
“thirteen immediately answered horror, 
great pain, torture, or agony, and _ three 
answered extreme tright; so that sixteen 
answered nearly in accordance with 
Duchenne’s belief. Six, however, said 
anger, . . . one said disgust.” The 
fairly close agreement of these replies—of 
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which about two-thirds were 
practically identical-—was_ pro- 
bably due to the very strongly 
contracted muscles of the face 
which was shown by Darwin to 
the persons asked to describe 
its expression: it is not pro- 
bable that the much less 
emphatic pictures now ex- 
hibited will obtain so high a 
degree of unanimity of opinion 


as that elicited by Duchenne’s head of 
horror and agony; if they do, so much the 
better for the workers who will be engaged 
to tabulate and classify the replies to be 
sent in by readers of this Magazine. The 
reply-cards (see the last page of this article) 
will be carefully preserved by me, for they 
will form a valuable mass of 
the subject of physical expression — of 
psychical condition, in’ which 
a long while been much interested. I 
mention this with the hope 
reply-cards of an_ intentional 
or funniness will be sent in,—such replies 


data upon 
have for 


that no 
foolishness 






would complicate the process of analysis Mo. 2. 


and tabulation, and so _ far 


I can 


see they would not give any pleasure to their possible senders. 
The whole subject of the physical expression of mental states by nerve-muscular 
movement or gesture is one that at present is almost entirely in the empirical stage 





of development. Rightly, the observance of 
outward signs or of physical movements, by 
which we are all influenced more than we are 
conscious of in our everyday life, has preceded 
the collecting of exactly described facts, the 
examination of them, and the deduction from 
them of allied instances of physical action and 
mental condition that can be confidently 
expected to again be found  co-existent. 
Farther back, and still more subtle, lie awaiting 
search the psycho-physical causes which con- 
nect this or that piece of gesture or nerve- 
muscular movement with this or that mental 
or emotional condition. And the inquiry is 
much complicated because the civilised adult 
often tries to hide his real nature, or to express 
by one or more of his channels of physical 
expression a mental or emotional condition 
different from the condition he really does 
experience. Hence arise all sorts of stum- 
bling-blocks in the path of the student of 
gesture, many varieties of “false gesture,” so 
to speak, where the physical expression strikes 
a false note and confuses even while it may 
sometimes warn the student. In this con- 
nection, I may say that one of the thirteen 
pictures now shown is an example of “false 
gesture,” so that the reader who intends to 
accept my invitation to send in a list of replies 
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should include the description “ false 
gesture” among the possible descrip- 
tions of each picture. 

As I am asking readers to com- 
municate their own opinions about 
the characteristic emotion or mental 
condition which may be suggested by 
each of the pictures now shown, I 
am necessarily prevented from making 
any close criticism of these illustra- 
tions of gesture, and from naming 
the label attached to each of the 
With the 
exception of one or two of the series, 
perhaps, the obsolete dress will not 
disguise or distort the real meaning 
of these gestures and attitudes we 
are now examining. ‘Take for example 
No. 1: the whole pose of the figure 
suggests a mental attitude which is 
the reverse of that shown by No. 7, 
to pick out a contrast ; and No, 2 is 
not likely to be described by readers 
in a word that approaches at all 
nearly to the probable description of 
No. 4. The figure in No. 3 is in my 
opinion only faintly suggestive of the 
label attached to the original, and this 
is one of the instances where the verdict 
of readers is expected to differ from the 
opinion of the artist who drew these 
pictures. No. 5 will not cause much 
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difference of opinion in the minds of 
readers, and No. 6 is another piece of 
gesture that is fairly characteristic of its 
original description. 

Apart from nonsensical developments 
of the study of anthropology, there 
can be no doubt as to the progress 
made in comparatively recent years 
in at least two of its branches— 
anthropometry and — psychometry. 
Anthropometry has already been 
raised to a scientific level by Mr. 
Francis Galton, M. Bertillon, and 
others, while psychometry is on the 


road to an established position. One 
of the most recent and thorough 


attempts to systematically observe, 
register, and analyse physical facts 
as indicating mental condition is 
illustrated by the report lately issued 
by the Committee on the Mental 
and Physical Condition of Children. 
The object of the Committee in 
undertaking this investigation of the 
mental and physical condition of 
children was to furnish a reliable 
statement of existing conditions found 
among the pupils attending public 
elementary and other schools, and thus 
to establish a scientific basis for the 
study of the requirements of child- 
life, providing also information for 
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the guidance of the State, for educational 
authorities and for philanthropic bodies. 
The General Committee included many 
well-known names, Lord Egerton of 
Tatton being President; the Executive 
Committee had Sir Douglas Galton for its 
chairman, and among its members Dr. 
Savage, Dr. Langdon Down, Dr. Francis 
Warner, myself, and other persons inter- 
ested in the work. ‘The very important 
work of observing the children and 
recording the observations was undertaken 
by Dr. Francis Warner, formerly Hunterian 
Professor of Anatomy and Physiology in 
the Royal College of Surgeons of England ; 
and during the years 
1888-94 no fewer 
than one hundred 
thousand — children 
were observed by 
Dr. Warner. Later, 
the statistical sub- 
committee, who un- 
dertook to handle 
the  multitudinous 
records thus ob- 
tained, dealt with 
these data by aid 
of a method that 
is known to ac- 
tuaries as “the 
card-system ”:  viz., 
a special card (size 
5; by 4 inches) was 
designed and printed 
with about _ fifty 
headings, and one 
of these cards was 
used for each child. 
It will be clear even 
to the non-technical 
reader that the use 
of little cards in- 
stead of large sheets of paper greatly 
aids the statistical processes that have 
to be performed before such a large mass 
of data as that now mentioned can ac- 
quire any practical value. For this purely 
technical reason, I am asking readers who 
intend to accept the invitation given on the 
first page of this article to use postcards 
only for their replies, and those of one 
uniform size and shape: these postcards 
can then be dealt out and sorted into 
whatever groups may be necessary, just as 
easily as one deals the cards at whist. It 
would be out of place here to go into any 
detail as to the finally tabulated results 
obtained from the observance of the 





gestures, etc., of all these children ; but it 
is well to mention the fact of such an 
investigation having lately occurred, for it 
is by far the most important of any that 
have yet been made into this question of 
physical gesture and mental condition. 
‘The connection between the bodily 
expression of this or that emotion, and 
the actual existence of the emotion whose 
outward and physical signs are imitated, 
is one that may be tested by most of us 
in everyday life. Adults and children who 
are afraid of the dark know that com- 
mencing to run when frightened of dark- 
ness is a sure way to increase their fear, 
while an abatement 
of panic immedi 
ately follows a dead 
stop or a slow and 
deliberate walk : Ze., 
a physical action 
the reverse of fear- 
ful, acts ‘* back- 
ward,” so to speak, 
and arouses a more 
courageous _ feeling. 
The common saying 
“Keep your pecker 
up” is merely a 
somewhat vulgar 
way of expressing 
the truth that a 
deliberate — physical 
manifestation of 
boldness will lead 
to the actual quality 
of boldness being 
experienced — men- 
tally. When aman 
is depressed, he may 
be sure that the in- 
dulgence in physical 
actions —_ character- 
istic of depression, such as moping and 
sighing, will still more increase — his 
depression, while his first attempt at 
more sensible conduct will prove that the 
deliberate and at first artificial assumption 
of cheerfulness and activity will, after a 
while, actually bring about a more cheerful 
frame of mind. Slow movements, slow 
speech, physical action of every kind 
deliberately rendered slow, is an antidote 
to the irritation of a man harassed and 
pressed with affairs, which good sense 
will suggest to him although he may know 
nothing about the psychological theory of 
attaining a desired condition of mental 
quiet by, at first, imitating the bodily 
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gesture of a calm mind. On the other 
hand, the giving way to quick, irritated 
bodily movements is sure to cause an 
accession of irritability. 

Another way to test the connection 
between physical expression, or gesture, 
and mental condition, is to use a 
mirror. The experimenter, standing 
in front of the mirror—not necessarily 
in the posture illustrated by No. 7—- 
deliberately tries to preserve a certain 
mental condition or emotion at the 
same time when he also tries to show 
by his facial expression and_ bodily 
gestures the physical signs of an 
emotion diametrically opposed to that 
which he is trying to feel mentally. 
This piece of psychological experi- 
mentation will be found very difficult 
of achievement by the ordinary person, 
and usually productive of nothing but 
confused gestures that are out of 
harmony one with the other and with 
the mental condition supposed to be 
exhibited in the looking-glass. = An 
actor well skilled in the gesture of 
emotion might succeed in the en- 
deavour, say, to feel very angry, and yet No. 7. 
to make all his gestures those of a calm 
and unexcited mind; but even here it may all the physical expressions and gesture 
be doubted if the feeling of anger could were those of a non-angered condition. 
be sustained at the very moment when Did not Mr. William Archer, some years 
ago, make a rather full statistical 
inquiry among actors as to whether 
they felt the emotions they de- 
picted on the stage? And was 
not the net result that actors when 
acting a part well did feel the 
emotion of the character portrayed 
by them? However this may be, 
there can be no doubt as to the 
possibility, and in some instances 
the sound practicality, of bringing 
on a mental condition or emotion 
by the deliberate action of imi- 
tating the physical gestures and 
expression which experience has 
shown us to usually co-exist with 
the mental condition we wish to 
be in. Even a small amount of 
practical psychological — experi- 
mentation of the sort now men- 
tioned will, I think, show a reader 
of ordinary intelligence and ob- 
servation that he can deliberately 
make use of bodily gesture in this 
sense to his distinct advantage, 
when seeking to suppress an un- 
satisfactory emotion, or to set up 
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a mental condition that he wishes to 
experience, 

Looking a little more carefully 
into this interesting matter of 
bodily gesture and mental con- 
dition, one is able to realise the 
truth of the proposition ad- 
vanced by psycho-physiologists 
that all expression of mental 
action is by movement. This 
view of the subject was stated 
to me a few years ago by Dr. 
Francis Warner, when we were 


discussing some rather inter- 
esting pieces of gesture that 


are to be seen in the ordinary 
handwriting of everybody, and 
which I dealt with at consider- 
able length in a paper illustrated 
by facsimiles of written gesture, 
that I contributed to the 
Nineteenth Century in March 
1895. Mental action is known 
to us only by its expression in 
physical movement, and we may 
usefully bear in mind that the 
movements of small parts of the 





body—parts of small mass and 
weight—such as the eyes, the 
mobile features of the face, 
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the hands and fingers, are much more 
frequent than the movements of the 
large limbs and of the trunk. ‘The 
frequency of such movements of small 
parts supplies numerous data for study, 
which in the case of handwriting are 
fixed on paper, and are not fleeting as 
are facial movements; and the delicacy 
of the small parts moving enables them 
to express, at small expenditure of nerve- 
force, gradations of fine gesture that are 
lost in the more costly movements of the 
large limbs and of the trunk. These 
movements of large parts actually entail 
a greater expenditure of nerve-force than 
do the small movements, and they are 
less frequent: thus they are not so 
valuable as exponents of mental condition 


as are the movements of small parts, 
although at times a_ strong emotional 


condition will be too much for the small 
and delicate parts of the body to express, 
and it will violently expand into vehement 
and expressive movement of the large 
parts of the body, or of the body as a 
whole. At such times even the ordinary 
observer makes many a true estimate 
of the mental condition which for the 
moment obtains, although he may quite 
fail to recognise the logical fact that the 
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more delicate movements are even 
more expressive to the trained observer 
than are the violent actions of passion 
expressive to himself at the time when 
emotion is in full play. Here, the 
reader has to form an opinion—if he 
wish—mainly by aid of the movements 
of the larger parts of the body, for the 
illustrations now put before him do not 
admit of observation of the finer and 
more delicate movements which are 
perhaps the more expressive. More- 
over, in a paper intended for general 
reading, and which contains illustra- 
tions of gesture that are intended to 
appeal to the discrimination of the 
general reader-——much in the same way 
as the originals of these illustrations 
appealed to the discrimination of the 
general theatre-goer—one would pro- 
bably go wide of the mark in asking 
for an expression of opinion about the 
characteristic qualities of the more 
subtle kinds of gesture, the diagnosis 
of which is largely a matter for the 
specialised observer. 

As regards these illustrations, some 
of them do contain a good deal of 
expression in the smaller parts—such, 
for example, as the faces of Nos. 8 and 
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g—but I fancy that when the pictures 
were drawn, the old-time artist relied for 
his expression more on the general pose 
of the body and on the movements of 
the large limbs than on the finer shades 
of facial and other expression. 

A page or two back, I mentioned an 
experiment in gesture, by the aid of a 
looking-glass, which may interest readers 
sufficiently to lead some to try the ex- 
periment. ‘The results to be obtained are 
certainly curious, and in some instances 
ludicrous; but unless a friend with a 
camera be available, no record can exist 
of the incongruous gestures that are to 
be produced by this process of trying to 
express one emotion by physical gesture 
at the same time when a diametrically 
opposed emotion or mental condition is 
present to the mind of the experimenter. 
A more convenient experiment in gesture, 
and one that is  self-recording at the 
moment of its expression, is to use pen, 
ink, and paper, instead of a looking-glass, 
and to successively, and as genuinely as 
possible, put oneself into various mental 
conditions and states of emotion—writing 
during each condition a short letter to 
some imaginary or real person. You will 
be surprised to notice how your hand- 
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writing will change without the slightest 
intention on your part to make it change. 
An extremely impassive person, who never 
experiences any emotion, will probably 
not be able to carry out this experiment, 
for the reason that he will not be able to 
imagine himself into any mental condition 
that is not actually present: but there are 
many persons of quick sensibility who are 
capable of carrying out a gesture experi 
ment of this sort quite successfully. For 
example, one of the first actors of the 
present day, and 
probably the most 
versatile and finished 
actor in London, 
once wrote to me 
apropos of the gesture 
to be seen in hand- 
writing : “ Personally, 
I have noticed a 
tendency, in answer- 
ing a_ letter, © to 
unconsciously adopt 
something of the style 
of my correspondent. 
This may indicate 
pliability or weakness 
of character.” 

It is difficult to 
impute weakness of 
character to the writer 
of the letter from 
which I quote, but 
his extraordinary ver- 
satility is abundantly 
clear to the present 
generation of  play- 
goers. The gesture 
of his acute sensibility 
runs to the very tips 
of his fingers as he 
rolls a paper cigarette 
in the Italian fashion. 
But less gifted persons 
than the artist to whom 
I now refer can perform the experiment of 
written gesture, which I now venture to 
suggest as an interesting one ; and in this 
connection I may relate an actual experi- 
ment that was made in Paris a few years 
ago, with the express purpose of testing 
the variation of the gesture in handwriting 
in given circumstances. I translate (freely 
from the Revue Philosophique, edited by 
Th. Ribot, Professeur au College de 
France, April, 1886. MM. H. Ferrari, 
J. Héricourt, and Charles Richet, thought 
of applying hypnotism as a proof of the 
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validity of characteristic gesture in hand- 
writing. It has been proved by <ctual 
experiment that the personality of a man 
may be temporarily changed when in the 
hypnotic state. Ir it be true that the 
form of handwriting is really dependent 
upon various conditions of personality, it 
must then follow that each change of 
personality causes a corresponding varia- 
tion in the handwriting. ‘The results of 
the experiment have confirmed this. A 
young man totally ignorant of graphology 
[the study of written 
gesture] was put into 
the hypnotic _ state. 
“It was by turns 
suggested to him that 
he was a cunning and 
artful French peasant, 
then that he was 
Harpagon (the miser 
in Moliére’s comedy 
L’ Avare), and finally 
that he was a very 
old man; and a pen 
was given to him. 
At the same time 
when it was noticed 
that the traits of his 
physiognomy and the 
general bearing of the 
subject underwent 
changes, and became 
harmonious with the 
idea of the person 
suggested to him as 
being himself for the 


time being, it was 
also. observed _ that 
his handwriting 


showed similar varia- 
ticns not less marked, 
and to an equal extent 
assumed a_ special 
individual — character 
quite in accordance 
with each of his new conditions of 
personality, In fact, the wyritten ges- 
ture was changed just as the general 
bearing and gestures were changed. 
By that fact only, the principle of the 
possible truth of graphology [the study 
of written gesture] is established: but 
this hypnotic experiment also proves its 
effective reality, forasmuch as that the 
variations in handwriting which were 
observed side by side with those of the 
personality of the subject hypnotised, 
reproduced, at the least as regards 
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general traits of gesture, those very 
characteristics which are attributed by 
graphologists as being akin to. the 


characters of the various persons hypnoti- 
cally suggested to the subject of the 
experiment.” 

Without going to the trouble of being 
hypnotised, most of us should be able, 
if we wish, to carry out an interesting 
little experiment in written gesture of the 
kind I have now mentioned. 

The gestures portrayed in illustrations 
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Nos. 10, 11, 12, and 13 complete the 
series that has been chosen for Part I. of 
this other experiment in physical gesture 
in which readers are invited to take part. 
The conditions which now follow are 
necessary to the satisfactory treatment of 
the postcards which may be sent in by 
readers, and the card shown in facsimile 
illustrates the method of filling in the 
replies, so as to leave blank the right-hand 
part of the card for use during the processes 
of entering and tabulating the replies. 
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[This is an example of how cach postcard should be filled up. 
on this specimen postcard have been selected merely by chance, and they have no necessary connection % 
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qualities or emotions to be written by each competitor on his or her postcard.) 


CONDITIONS. 


I. No person can send in more than one reply, 
and each reply must be written on a 
thick postcard, the same size and shape 
as the above specimen, and the caré 
must be ruled and filled up similarly to 
this example, and written in a clear 
hand. 

Il. Each postcard must be addressed to 
**Gesture No. I., care of the Editor of 
the PALL MALL MaGaziNg, 18, Charing 
Cross Road, London.” Only those 
cards will be dealt with that reach this 
address not later than by the first post 


on the morning of the Ist of the month 
which follows the month of publication. 
Not more than two words must be used to 
describe each of the thirteen drawings : 
and one word is preferable to two words. 
IV. Three original pictures which have ap- 
peared in the PALL MALL MAGAZINE 
will be given as prizes to the three com- 
petitors whose descriptions of the thirteen 
illustrations of gesture are nearest to the 
true descriptions, which will be deter- 
mined by an analysis of the replies sent 
in by readers. 


III. 


I finish this article with a repetition of the request that no facetious replies be sent. 
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ICK HALLIDAY was_ looking 
less contented than a young man 
gifted with his quite exceptional 


advantages had any right to look. For 
if to be only just thirty, to be quite 
adequately well off and more than 
adequately popular, to have a digestion 
equal to poached visiting-cards, to have 
a quantity of congenial work to do, and, 
above all, to have that blessed tempera- 
ment which can be absorbed in and 
delighted with a hundred various pursuits, 
does not constitute happiness, one might 
well ask where it, like wisdom, is to be 
found. And at the moment, at any rate, 
Dick, like the sea, would certainly have 
said, “ It is not in me.” 

The truth is that this faculty for 
absorption in that which is immediately 
in focus, though a splendid gift, is one 
which bears its pains and penalties very 
closely knit up with it. For those to whom 
nature and the casting of lines in pleasant 
places have given most facilities and 
opportunities for focussing desirable objects 
may one day have swim into their orbit 
something entrancingly desirable, but, as 
the event shows, pre-eminently unattain- 
able. And while that object remains in 
focus, it will be found that they are 
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wickedly unconscious of all those beauties 
which lie however minutely outside it, 
Such was the unhappy condition, on 
this exquisite morning in June, of Dick 
Halliday. 

And his focus, so it would seem, was 
of the smallest. Outside it lay the whole 
round of delightful things—his maiden 
speech in the House yesterday, the eulogy 
of his iriends last night and that of the 
papers this morning, the day’s work that 
lay before him, the day’s pleasure that he 
would normally find in its performance, 
and of minor joys the horse that waited 
for him outside for his ride in these brisk 
hours of the early day, and the swim in 
the Bath club that should succeed the ride. 
But all these were just not in focus, and 
one thing only was—that small sheet of 
paper that lay by his half-eaten breakfast, 
and the words contained thereon. It ran 
thus : 





“ DEAREST DICK,— 

“T meant to tell you last night at 
Aunt Harriet’s, but I simply could not gec 
a word with you. It is just this: I am 
engaged to Jim, and, Dick, it was you who 
brought us together, and I can never thank 
you enough ; but, indeed, I don’t think that 
thanks are due for that sort of thing, for it 
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was inevitable. But I can never forget 
it, and I was determined to be the first 
to tell you. 
“Yours, 
“ MADGE. 

“ P.S.—I shall meet you in the Row, shall 
I not, to-morrow morning? Do be there. 
Usual time.” 


Now, in our present very imperfect 
knowledge of the nature of thunderbolts, 
it would be but a vague thing to say that 
this was a thunderbolt striking across 
the blue of Dick’s serene existence, but 
it was, at any rate, a piece of news 
utterly unexpected and, as he found 
this morning, entirely destructive to the 
“values” of the background of his life, 
as he had consciously or unconsciously 
pictured it to himself. On it there had 
been two figures ; now it appeared that 
there was only one, and that figure his 
own and solitary. The ride in the Row, 
at any rate, did not supply companionship 
of the calibre which he had figured to 
himself. 

Half an hour afterwards he had entered 
the Park through Stanhope Gate, and was 
trotting down to the Corner. ‘The scene 
on other mornings would have been 
eminently pleasing to him—its soft haze, 
more like a country mist than the night- 
breath of the crowded town, still hung 
over the distances, and roof over shining 
roof and illuminated tree-tops pricked it 
and stood gilded with the yet low rays 
of a sun that promised heat. Nearer at 
hand plants with their many-angled leaves 
and clustered buds stood glistening, as if 
with fresh paint, in the morning glow, 
and on the weedless grass beneath them 
pigeons of undieted corpulence patrolled 
busily for food with inarticulate cooings 
of content. All these things he saw with 
an unseeing eye, which watched for one 
thing only. She was waiting for him at 
the Corner, and beckoned with an im- 
patient riding-whip. 

“Oh! Dick, I have been here ages,” 
said Madge, as he joined her. “ But I 
waited; I was sure you would come. 
Let’s have a canter first, and talk after- 
wards.” 

“The last ride together ?” asked Dick 
unwisely, as he knew before the words 
were spoken. 

“The last? You are not leaving 
London?” asked she. And he almost 
laughed at her utter unconsciousness of 
his unwisdom, 
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Side by side they devoured the brown 
riband of ride, and at the top drew rein. 

“Oh ! that was splendid,” she said. “I 
do believe our horses know each other 
as well as you and I; they go together 
perfectly. And now, Dick, I have listened 
to you talking about your subjects for so 
many days, that now you are going to 
listen to me with mine. They will not 
take so long as some of yours. It is 
this only, in fact : what could he—what 
could he have seen in me ?” 

Dick looked at her sideways. ‘Oh! 
you are not altogether without attractions, 
Madge,” he said. ‘“Plainer girls than 
you get married.” 

“Yes, but compared—— Dick, you 
know him well. So tell me, is there 
another man in the world like him? If 
so, show him me at once.” 

“You are simply tempting an austere 
legislator to encourage bigamy,” observed 
Dick. 

“You funny old maid! Dear Dick, 
since I was engaged—it was only yester- 
day afternoon—I have been filled with 
a heavenly pity for all poor spinsters and 
bachelors. Now, Dick, do marry. It’s 
true that I didn’t want you to be married 
before, because I liked you so much 
myself, but I didn’t know what it meant. 
Oh, there’s old Lady Jezebel! Look 
at her wig! Why didn’t you take off 
your hat, Dick? She saw you, and she 
saw you saw her.” 

** 1 didn’t see her,” said he. 

“Then you don’t use your eyes. I 
can always see her, even without looking. 
She is per—pervasive.” 

“Then you don’t use yours,” said he. 

They rode on a little way in silence, 
Madge, it may be presumed, absorbed in 
her thoughts, for she was unconsciously 
smiling ; Dick, it may also be presumed, 
absorbed in his, for he was unconsciously 
frowning. At last, turning her head 
directly to him, she noticed this. 

“‘\What’s the matter ?” she asked. 

“Nothing whatever. Why ?” 

“You don’t look like that for nothing. 
Dick, you really are very uncompliment- 
ary. You were thinking of your own 
affairs, when you are here specially to 
think about mine. You were brooding 
over some terrible scheme for amelio- 
rating the conditions of the lower classes, 
Now, weren’t you ?” 

*“T was,” he said, ‘‘and I apologise, 
I will think about anything you like— 
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the degradation of the upper, if it pleases 
you.” 

She laughed. ‘‘Now, I don’t want 
to degrade anybody this morning,” she 
said. “I suppose happiness makes one 
unselfish—at least, that has always been 
a pet theory of yours.” 

Dick did not swear either above or 
below his breath, and the attention of 
the recording angel is hereby called to 
it. Neither had he much time to do 
so, for Madge went on almost immediately. 

* Anyhow, your theory holds about Jim 
and me,” she said. ‘‘ Last night we both 
found that we had been talking about 
nothing but you. It was odd.” 

“ Very odd,” said Dick. 

“He told me about those Paris days, 
when he and you were learning French 
together, eight or nine years ago—at 
least, he began to. Ah! Dick, what a 
horrible place to send young men to !” 

Dick’s frown suddenly became con- 
scious. ‘You are talking of what you 
do not know, Madge,” he said rather 
brusquely. 

“Yes, that is true. Jim, for some 
reason, kept harping back to Paris, and 
your life there ; but I, on my side, kept 
stopping him. Why should I not say 
these things to you? I know you well 
enough. But why, so I asked him, 
should he tell me about the horrible 
people there ?” 

Dick straightened himself on the saddle. 
“You were perfectly right, Madge,” he 
said. “ Jim always has a sort of unholy 
sort of unholy gratification in thinking of 
the things he didn’t do. Didn't, mind 
you.” 

She flushed. ‘‘ You are simply horrid,” 
she said, with a flaming face. “To 
imagine Jim—— Oh!” 

Next moment she was scattering the 
spitted mould behind her, and Dick 
followed in a rain of bespatterment. But 
in those few minutes he saw his mistake, 
and when Madge drew rein he came up 
beside her. 

*T have offended you,” he said, “and 
I am sorry. But you must remember 
that I said ‘didn’t do.’ Of course he 
didn’t. That seems to you an insult 
when applied to him. I assure you that 
it would be a testimonial with regard to 
most men.” 

She turned on him with fire still in her 
eye. “Ah! Are youamong them?” she 


asked. 


He laughed. ‘Oh! don’t be a tragic 
muse,” he said. ‘Yes, I never despise 
testimonials, if they are true.” 

“Then you are despicable, Dick,” she 
said, and turned southwards out of the 
Park, leaving him without another word. 

Dick watched her disappear, and then, 
with a shrug of the shoulders expressive 
of an indifference which he did not feel, 
went homewards. Her fierce, unreason- 
able championship of Jim, though pro- 
ductive of such heavy blows on himself, 
seemed to him an admirable performance, 
sincere and thoroughly characteristic of 
her. But as his inward rounds of 
applause died into silence, a black demon 
from the pit, or so he held it, rose and 
possessed him. For himself, he had 
always been of cleanly life; he knew 
himself in such regards to be worthy to 
offer all there was of him to a woman, 
And that woman, to whom he would 
make his offering, had accepted another, 
soiled and stained. ‘To the world’s view 
this is a matter of infinitesimal moment— 
wild oats are a recognised and even 
creditable crop; but to Dick they were 
otherwise, and to Madge it appeared, in 
the first rosy blush of a girl’s love, quite 
unspeakably otherwise. And at that 
thought temptation gripped him by the 
throat. What could be easier than to 
encourage Jim to tell her the true story of 
the days he had spent in Paris? From 
his own conscience’s standpoint the thing 
ought to be told ; from his own conscience’s 
standpoint also a grave stain rested on 
his friend. But what, then, had caused 
his own vigorous and instinctive denial 
of what he knew to be true, the mere 
hint of which, even though negatived, had 
roused so sudden a storm in the girl? 
It was a loyalty, he supposed, to his 
friend. ‘The denial had been somehow 
forced upon him; he could not have 
done otherwise. But Madge was wor- 
shipping that which was not. 

He had a long and busy day in the 
City, and a late sitting at the House of 
Commons following. He did not get home 
till the smallest hour of the morning was 
past, tired with work, tired, even more, 
with the monotonous and dreary march 
of his own thoughts, which had moved 
across the events of the day like some 
dismal, never-ending procession, headed 
as it was by the funeral car of his dead 
and disappointed hopes, and escorted by 
a legion of doubts and fears. Madge had 
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found, so she believed, the man whom 
her soul sought ; but he, the man’s friend, 
felt sure it was not so. He himself, on 
the other hand, had long ago discovered 
the woman for whom his soul sought, 
but, by the left-handedness of human 
affairs, she had no thrill of the blood for 
him. And by a chance more sinister yet, 
it was now in his power, and, many would 
say, lay in the sphere of his duty, to tell 
her, or at any rate not prevent her from 
knowing, that her idol had feet of clay. 
The idol, therefore, toppling down, would 
leave the niche in the shrine empty again, 
and the pulse in his body beat and 
tingled.... . 

But only for a moment, for the light 
beneath which this miserable procession 
moved was of a sun pale and wintry 
indeed, but still luminous—that light of 
loyalty which there is no explaining or 
getting away from, elementary it may be, 
but elemental. Evidently he had deeply 
offended Madge in his following of it ; it 
seemed, in fact, to lead him with unwaver- 
ing persistence into dark places. Nor did 
it illuminate them particularly success- 
fully. 

But there was a more insidious tempta- 
tion still. He, like Madge herself, had 
certain ideas, old-fashioned, maybe, but to 
him (and, it would seem, to her) convincing, 
about the sort of life which it behoved men 
not less than women to lead. A deviation 
from it, if such deviation amounted to a 
changed course and habit of life and 
thought, constituted an unworthiness, and 
in this regard he considered that Jim was 
entirely unworthy of her. Was there not, 
then, a duty thrust upon him? If loyalty 
to his friend pulled strongly in one 
direction, did not justice—the bare justice, 
that is, that cries out against a grievous 
error being made when a word can save 
it—pull no less strongly in the other? It 
was as if he had heard in some con- 
fessional—the secrecy, that is to say, that 
loyalty and friendship enjoined on him— 
the story of a crime for which another 
would suffer. Should he not therefore 
with his utmost persuasiveness urge the 
criminal at least to confess? Such a 
course seemed straightforward and honest 
enough ; yet how was it that so sudden 
and instinctive a denial had risen to 
his lips? Which was right, reason or 
instinct ? 


He let himself into the silent house 


where he had chambers, and went up- 
stairs. There in the window with a paper 
and a cigarette was sitting Jim. 

“Thought you were never coming,” 
said the latter ; “ but I wanted to see you, 
and so I waited. Well, Dick?” 

Dick stared for a moment, then re- 
collected himself. ‘‘ Congratulations, old 
boy!” he said. ‘But you’re not half good 
enough for Madge.” And as he said it he 
felt all the old habits of convention closing 
round him. 

Jim got up. ‘‘My God! Don't I 
know that!” he exclaimed. 

Dick gave a long sigh: things were 
clearing a little, for if ever a voice rang 
true, it was Jim’s. The ice was broken 
also, and while still considering what to 
say, the other went on: 

“That’s what I want to talk to you 
about,” hé said. “You know all about 
me, Dick—at least, you have had a pretty 
fair sample of me. Well, do you know, 
when one meets /4e girl, everything 
becomes different. I could no more 
O Lord, Paris and all that hell!” 

Dick sat down. As Jim spoke he felt 
all the fluid doubts that had beset him 
all day crystallise and become solid and 
sharp-edged certainties, precipitated by 
the sincerity of the voice. 

“You haven’t told her ?” he asked. 

““No; but I am going to. I began to 
lead up to it the other day, but she 
stopped me.” 

“Well, then, never attempt it again. 
Look here, Jim, I believe you are serious, 
and that you have really finished with 
your — your agricultural experiments. 
Now, it’s all very fine to talk high-flown 
bosh, and say that you cannot bear that 
Madge should not know all about your 
past life. You’ve got to bear it: that 
is your penalty for having—for having 
fluttered about. But now it is over. 
You say so, and I believe you. You 
might as well confess to her that you 
once stole sweets when you were a kid. 
You don’t steal things now, you know, 
and neither that nor other things that you 
have done have got anything to do with 
what you are now. It is all dead. Give it 
a decent burial. But ”—and Dick pointed 
a menacing forefinger—“ if it is not dead, 
you have no business to marry at all. I 
don’t want to preach unpracticable things ; 
but that is what I know.” 

Jim shifted from toot to foot on the 
hearthrug. “Ah! if I didn’t love her,” 
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he said, ‘Sif I was going to marry her 
for any other reason but that, I could 
salve my conscience as you suggest. But 
as itis, I can’t.” 

Dick got up and faced the other. 
“You are prepared for the  conse- 
quences ?” he said. ‘“* You risk everything, 
you know.” 

“T risk everything,” said Jim. 

“Then God help you for a wrong- 
headed fool!” said Dick, with some 
warmth. 

“Amen to that. I say, Dick ?” 

“Well?” 

“Wouldn’t you do it yourself, if you 
really loved a girl ?” 

“Can't say,” said Dick. 

“T once thought you were rather gone 
on her yourself, you know,” said Jim. 

“You are fool enough to think any- 
thing,” said Dick steadily. 


All that day Dick saw nothing either 
of his cousin or Jim, and the hours had 
passed in impatient fretting as to what 
should come next. But just as he was 
going out to dinner, a card was brought 
up, and on the heels of her card came 
Madge, radiant, soft-smiling. 


“Oh! Dick,” she said, when the man 
had left the room, “ you lied beautifully 
yesterday morning. You must have 
practised a great deal. But Jim has told 
me everything, and I just wanted to beg 
your pardon for being a brute to you. 
Do you know, I loved him more for 
telling me. And it does not make a bit 
of difference ; it all belongs to his dead 
self, not to the Jim I know.” 

‘The corners of Dick’s mouth twitched. 
** Did he say that?” he asked. 

“No; I did. Why?” 

‘Only that I said the same to him last 
night ; that was the identical reason I gave 
for his not telling you.” 

Madge frowned. “Oh! Dick, how 
could you tell him not to?” 

At that he smiled outright. “I can’t do 
right, it appears,” he said. 

There was silence for a moment, and a 
silver-voiced clock chimed on the mantel- 
piece. 

“Horrors, how late it is !” said Madge. 
‘“T must fly. You are a good old soul, 
Dick ; but you don’t know anything about 
women,” 

““Who does?” asked he. ‘“ Anyhow, 
women don’t.” 


SONG. 


BY ROBERT LOVEMAN. 


ERE are roses for a rose, 


Fragrance for the fair, 


For thy soft noontide bosom 
And thy twilight hair. 


Let each pleading petal tell 


All my passion’s woe ; 


’ 


Crush my crimson couriers 


To thy heart of snow. 


Crush them with thy sweet kisses 


Down to drowsy death, 


Make their pure souls immortal 
With thy holy breath. 























A MYSTERY OF THE SOUTH SEAS. 
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P HE islanders of the Southern Seas 
do not possess an early literature 


such as that distinguishing so 

many countries in the Old World, yet 
we find amongst them a great store of 
legendary matter of the deepest interest, 
in many instances semi-historical, sub- 
stantiated by surrounding circumstances. 
This is specially so in New Zealand, 
where the Maori people have well-defined 
oral traditions concerning 


The . Sees sae 
their past history, consistent 
mysterious : . 
é throughout from the time of 
island. : 


their arrival in successive 

i‘ migration from another land, the mys- 

terious “ Hawaiki,” fragmentary legends 

concerning which may be traced through- 

‘ out all the scattered tribes now inhabiting 
Polynesia. 

Every Maori of any pretension to 
family, or title to land, can trace his 
ancestry by name from father to son back 
to the time of their arrival in New Zea- 
land, and relate the name of the vessel 
in which they came, the port at which 
they landed, with many other details all 
capable of verification by comparison. 
These details have been preserved with 
the greatest care, constituting in many 
instances the title to lands held by the 
various families or’ tribes, and accepted 





as substantially true by the judges of the 
native !and courts instituted by the govern- 
ment for the investigation of their claims 
to land. 

Prior to their arrival in New Zealand, 
the story of the Maoris is not so easy 
of verification, being largely intermixed 
with mythological incidents which pro- 
bably refer to very early facts dimly seen 
through the mist of time. Viewed thus, 
individuals always become transformed 
to demi-gods, and striking natural occur- 
rences such as earthquakes and volcanic 
outbursts are attributed to their direct 
agency. It is interesting to note how large 
a proportion of their folklore and legendary 
history is devoted to descriptions of these 
great disturbances, which is quite in 
accordance with the volcanic formation 
characteristic of nearly all the islands of 
the Pacific. 

It is probable that the early Maori 
settlers in New Zealand were well 
acquainted with the route to their 
fatherland and maintained some com- 
munication therewith, but that this know- 
ledge was utterly lost to later generations, 
perhaps purposely withheld, since in all 
other respects the details of their migrations 
are singularly complete, even to the names 
of their canoes and the crews, 
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In the valuable collection of Polynesian 
antiquities given to the city of Auckland 
by the late Sir George Grey 
there is a curious stone image 
which affords some clue to 
Hawaiki. ‘This image has a romantic 
and well-authenticated history, Maori 
tradition stating that it was brought 
from Hawaiki by their ancestors in the 
canoe Arawa on the occasion of their 
first arrival, and taken to the sacred 
island of Mokoia on 
Lake Rotorua. Here 
it was for many genera- 
tions guarded with the 
utmost care, none but 
the greatest Maori 
chieftains and_ priests 
being permitted to see 
it. It was _ believed 
to possess miraculous 
powers for good and 
evil, weird tales con- 
cerning which thrilled 
the Maori audiences 
in the Whare-puna 
during many an even- 
ing’s recital of their 
ancient history. Few 
Maoris knew the _ lo- 
cality of the hiding- 
place of this most 
sacred relic, and those 
who did would dis- 
close nothing; hence 
its existence was long 
considered by white 
people to be as mythi- 
cal as that of the 
taniwha (the bogey 
animal of the Maoris). 

At last, during a 
visit of Sir George 
Grey to the lake dis- 
trict, it was decided 
by the Maori chieftains 
that this true friend and benefactor of 
the Maori people should be permitted 
to see it—not, however, without the 
forms and ceremonies due to so grave an 
occasion, including an involuntary plunge 
into a sacred spring of nearly boiling 
water in the vicinity. Having survived 
this unexpected ordeal, his person became 
tapu, or sacred, and thus the dire conse- 
quences which it was feared this dread 
deity might call down on the Maori 
people were happily averted. 

The preliminary ceremonies concluded, 


A weird 
image. 


STATUE OF 
HOA-HAKA-NANA-IA, 
EASTER ISLAND. Tee test look for a 





The Sacred Image in the Auckland Museum. 


Sir George was conducted with much form 
to Mokoia, and shown the overgrown 
ruins of a building of oval shape with a 
recess atone end. Into this he was taken, 
and an ancient priest, the guardian of the 
sacred spot, removed a few inches of soil, 
disclosing the long-doubted image, a figure 
about sixteen inches high in a squatting 
position, with hands upon the breast, 
carved from a red volcanic stone foreign 
to New Zealand. ‘Vhis precious relic, 
having been duly ex- 
hibited, it was carefully 
reinterred, and_ the 
function ended. 

Subsequently the 
image was offered to 
Sir George for preser- 
vation, and is now, 
thanks to his gener- 
osity, safely housed in 
Auckland. ‘There is 
no reason to doubt 
the history of this 
image as related by 
the Maoris ; moreover, 
itis known that at one 
time they possessed 
other relics of a former 
civilisation — incised 
stones or tablets, which 
were unfortunately de- 
stroyed through the 
mistaken zeal of an 
ignorant missionary, 
who took them to be 
the work of the Arch- 
enemy himself. 

In searching for the 
lost Hawaiki we must 


land such 
as would 
fulfil the conditions 
stated or implied in 
Maori ancient history : 
that is to say, the land must be capable 
of being reached from New Zealand by 
a voyage such as one of their great canoes 
might make; it must have had a large 
population, and have been the scene of 
great battles, and specially of violent 
volcanic outbursts and earthquakes ; the 
inhabitants must have been expert carvers 
in stone, and set high value on the pro- 
ducts of their art; and finally they must 
have been possessed of a red volcanic 
scone similar to that of which the Maori 
image is made. 


Hawaiki. 
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All these conditions are fairly fulfilled 
by the isolated spot now known as Easter 
Island. Its distance of nearly four 
thousand miles from 
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had at some period, its very isolation in an 
ocean teeming with islands being an indi- 
cation of its vastly greater size in past ages. 





New Zealand need 
not be considered, 
since we know from 
externalevidence how 
great travellers the 
Maoris have been. 
Like ourselves in our 
national love of travel 
and adventure by 
sea, and in ever send- 
ing out migratory 
swarms, they have 
peopled the greater 
part of the islands of 
the Southern Seas, 
and have left traces of their travels in 
many far-distant regions. 

On the banks of the Rio Negro, in 
Patagonia, are graves with remains that 
cannot be referred to any American 
people, but to those of Polynesia alone. 
Maori stone implements have been dis- 
covered at Cuzco, in Peru, and, even more 
wonderful, far inland, on the eastern slopes 
of the Andes, near Santiago del Estero, 
in Argentina. Therefore the fact that they 
were able to, and did, travel immense 
distances at a very early date may be 
considered certain ; moreover, the voyage 
to New Zealand could be broken at 
several groups of islands convenient for 
the purpose. This would be quite consist- 
ent with the Maori legends on the subject. 











One of the platforms. 


In other respects the island is suited to 
the descriptions of the lost Hawaiki. Here 
we find in amazing abundance evidences 
of a prehistoric civilisation specially 
characterised by numbers of extraordinary 
stone images, great structures of immense 
stones built for their reception, extinct 
volcanoes on all sides, one of which alone 
is of sufficient dimensions to account for 
the whole island being covered as it is 
with volcanic débris, and, most interesting 
to note, ved volcanic rock similar to that 
of which the image in the Auckland 
collection is made. 

The island is triangular in shape, rising 
abruptly from the ocean with perpendicular 
cliffs frequently 1500 feet high, singularly 











EASTER 1SLAWO 





devoid of inlets or harbours, and a 
thousand miles from other 
land. Our first knowledge of 


it is due to Edward Davis, 
a celebrated buccaneer, who 
sighted it in 1687, but was 
unable to land. Roggevien 
subsequently rediscovered it, 
and Behrens solemnly _in- 
forms us the men averaged 
twelve feet in height and were 
broad in proportion, the 
tallest man in his ship being 
able to pass between the legs 
of “these children of Go- 
liath,” as he quaintly terms 
WE them. Since then it has 


Toperge” 





On the other hand, Easter Island is a 
very small island, about a quarter the size 
of the Isle of Wight, and could not support 
a great population ; yet such it must have 





been visited by the ubiquitous 
Captain Cook and _ several 
other navigators, who, disagreeing about 
details, are unanimous in expressing their 
astonishment at the wonderful statues, 
carvings, and buildings with which the 
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The statues on Easter Island. 


island is filled. All concede that the most 
striking relics of this ancient civilisation 
are the weird-looking statues, which, hewn 
from a single stone, are sometimes over 
fifty feet in height and wide in proportion. 

These figures invariably terminate at 
the hips, and have the back of the head 
flattened to receive a pictorial inscription 
which usually extends down the _ back, 
and is different in each case, although 
the profiles and general expression of the 
faces is singularly alike—so much so that 
they may be taken as representations of 
the same individual. It is a stern, deter- 
mined countenance, slightly upturned, 
with a contemptuous, scornful expression. 
The eyes are deeply sunk close under 
massive brows, and the ears are long and 
frequently ornamented with carving. The 
top of the head is flat, and originally had 
standing upon it a large cylinder of red 
volcanic stone, numbers of which are to 
be seen lying on the ground in the vicinity 
of the statues. The images are hard grey 
trachyte, very durable and difficult to cut, 
yet the workmanship of the face and 
upper part of the body, on which alone 
care seems to have been expended, is 
most excellent. 

The quarries from which the rock was 
obtained are still extant. In one instance 
there is a statue over 50 feet long, 
weighing by computation about 250 
tons, partly attached to the rock from 


which it was being hewn, surrounded 
with chips made during the progress 
of the work. Searching amongst these, 
a well-formed jade-stone chisel, with the 
edge partly worn, was discovered by an 
officer of H.M.S. Zopfaze. Doubtless this 
had been used by the image makers. 

When completed, the statues were 
removed from the quarries, transported 
long distances, and finally set upright on 
platforms built of large stones with well- 
dressed faces, fitted together without ‘the 
use of mortar or cement. Most of the 
platforms are of great size, and have had 
numerous images standing upon them in 
comparatively recent times, several of the 
early navigators mentioning the fact in 
their narratives. 

At present the images have fallen from 
the platforms and are lying about in a 
more or less dilapidated condition, many 
of them being broken off at the neck, 
their downfall probably having been oc- 
casioned by earthquakes. Notwithstand- 
ing this, over five hundred more or less 
perfect images have been counted. Some 
of the platforms, of which over a hundred 
remain, are mere grass-grown mounds 
covered with volcanic dust and _scoria ; 
others yet retain their original form, 
showing the details of their structure. 
Along the front there is a high and very 
massive wall of hewn stones of large 
dimensions, single stones frequently 
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weighing five tons or more ; behind this 
wall and parallel to it is another of rough 
workmanship, and between this and the 
front wall are several cross walls at 
irregular intervals, dividing the space into 
a number of small chambers. ‘The whole 
is then covered with slabs of stone laid 
horizontally. ‘There appears to have been 
no means of access to the chambers, 
which, however, frequently contain human 
bones. On the top of the platforms, 
where the statues stood, special slabs of 
hewn stone were placed for their reception, 
regardless of the position of the chambers 
beneath, notwithstanding the weight they 
had to sustain, but arranged symmetri- 
cally with reference to the front of the 
structure, so that the statues were equally 
spaced along it. 

At either end of the platforms long 
wing walls trend from the front ; these are 
backed with loose boulders. In the centre 
of the platform in the rear a few wide 
stone steps descend to a wide terrace or 
ramp of earthwork sloping gradually down 
to the surface of the ground. Some plat- 
forms are over 500 feet long, 24 feet high, 
and 30 feet wide on the top, with sites for 
twenty statues, these vast dimensions en- 
tailing an immense amount of labour in 
their construction. In many instances 
the platforms are considerable distances 
from where the materials were obtained, 
and it is marvellous how the large stones, 
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strange ornamental cylinders, towering 
above, must have formed most imposing 
monuments, specially impressive and 
solemn if they were, as is most probable, 
scenes of awful rites of sacrifice and death. 

Amongst other interesting antiquities 
are numbers of very curious dwellings, 
the similarity of the method of building 
which seems to connect them with the 
statue makers. On the northern side of the 
island there is a considerable assemblage 
of these, forming quite a village. The 
houses are oval in form, constructed of 
large slabs of stratified basalt, the walls 
often being ten feet thick, with a single 
entrance rarely more than two feet square. 
The floors are earth beaten hard and 
smooth, and the interior, generally not 
more than five feet high, is divided by thick 
walls into several small rooms about 
twelve feet by six, with communicating 
passages of the same dimensions as the 
doorway. The walls of the rooms are 
lined with smooth slabs of basalt covered 
with quaint figures and hieroglyphics, and 
occasionally with modern drawings in red 
and white clay. In each of the dwellings 
there is a recess in the wall, that appears 
to have been designed for the reception 
of the household valuables. The outer 
doorposts are large slabs of basalt, often 
showing traces of more or less perfect 
sculpture, and the building is roofed with 
successive layers of thick basaltic slabs, 








Quarry, with figure partly carved. 


and especially the statues, were trans- 
ported. When complete, the platforms 
with the great statues, crowned with their 


each projecting beyond the other until 
they meet, when the whole is covered with 
a mound of earth, 
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These curious habitations may only 
have been used in time of war, or, what 
is much more probable, as a refuge when 
one or the other of the volcanoes was in 
activity —it being inconceivable that people 
so learned in mechanical art should have 
habitually resided crouched down in 
buildings almost devoid of light and air. 

In many places there are large masses 
of sculptured rock, particularly on the 
cliffs near the southern end ‘of the island, 
which are covered with human faces, 
strange birds, fishes, canoes, hieroglyphs, 
and an animal with a cat-like head and 
face that might possibly be a_ rude 
representation of a South American puma. 
There are no animals larger than rats at 





desired to commemorate. ‘The lettering, 
if it may so be termed, is very regularly 
and well cut, and if of any considerable 
age must have been most carefully pre- 
served, It is said that at the time of the 
first arrival of missionaries the natives had 
numbers of these curious records of the 
past. ‘They, however, misunderstanding 
their nature, ordered the natives to burn 
them. ‘This they evaded doing as far as 
possible; hence a few have survived 
hidden away in nooks and crannies, and 
possibly more may yet be discovered. 
During a visit to the island H.M.S. 
Topaze obtained two of the statues, 
which were placed on board with con- 
siderable difficulty, owing to their weight 











One of the pictorial inscriptions. 


present in the island, nor have any re- 
mains of such been found, although 
human skeletons abound, indicating a 
large population at some early period. 
None of these are of unusual size, and 
they are distinctly referable to the ordinary 
Polynesian type. 

A number of wooden tablets have been 
discovered hidden or forgotten in the 
ancient dwellings ; these are covered with 
regular rows of incised hieroglyphics. 
The lettering is cut in a number of shallow 
grooves running lengthwise, leaving a ridge 
between each groove. ‘The characters 
used are figures of men, birds, fishes, 
canoes, and weapons or paddles, all 
conventionally treated, probably giving a 
pictorial account of the events the carvers 


and distance from the landing-place. 
Both these statues were presented to the 
British Museum by H.M. Queen Victoria, 
and now stand in the portico, where, 
judging from appearances, they afford a 
favourite resting-place to multitudinous 
pigeons. It is regrettable that better 
accommodation is not provided for 
antiquities so rare as these, the only 
perfect specimens in Europe. 

The larger statue, weighing about four 
tons, was found in one of the ancient 
dwellings near the south-west end of the 
island, its excellent preservation probably 
being due to its being thus protected 
from the weather. When discovered, the 
grooved carving on the back was filled 
with red and white pigment, which has 
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now disappeared, most of it having been 
washed away when floating it off to the 
ship. The carving is very clear, and is 
typical of the ancient work, although the 
red and white embellishment was probably 
comparatively recent. 

Here we find representations of human 
figures interspersed with strange animals 
and birds, paddles, hieroglyphs, and 
what might represent the sun-god Ra in 
his canoe in an inverted position. Doubt- 
less these figures were not intended for 
mere ornament, but have some special 
reference to the image and what it 
commemorated. 

The back of the smaller figure was 
sculptured also ; but having suffered much 
from the ravages of time, only slight traces 
remain. 

It is important to note that great 
volcanic eruptions took place about the 
time of the construction of the statues, 
this being proved by the circumstance of 
a number of very large statues, standing 
upright near Mount Topaze on the north- 
east coast, being buried nearly to the 
neck in scoria and _ volcanic ashes. 
Whether these images stand on platforms 
is doubtful, since they are irregularly 
scattered about, so much so that they 
might have been in course of transport 
from a quarry in this neighbourhood 
when the eruption occurred, possibly from 
the great crater in the south-west, the 
vast dimensions of which would account 


for a terrific explosion, sufficient to devas- 
tate the island. 

It is remarkable also that numbers of 
statues are in all stages of construction, 
from the complete image on its platform 
to the rough block only partly hewn from 
its native quarry—indicating a sudden 
cessation of work. 

In an island so abounding in craters, 
what could be more probable than a vast 
outbreak such as occurred when last the 
great crater was active, and molten lava- 
streams tore their way through the cliffs 
to the ocean, while showers of heated 
stones and cinders fell over the fated 
island. It is easy to picture vast 
physical changes occurring, and perhaps 
the submersion of an archipelago or 
island-continent occupying the great 
vacant space now existing in its vicinity, 
so changing the face of nature that even 
emigrants, who perhaps had fled before 
some minor catastrophe, could no longer 
identify or even find their native iand. 

Thus the red porphyry of the image 
in the Auckland Art Gallery may be 
linked with that of which the cylindrical 
head ornaments crowning the Easter 
Island statues are formed, and the numer- 
ous Maori legends and myths referring to 
tremendous natural convulsions in their 
much-loved Hawaiki be placed on a solid 
foundation. Much investigation remains 
to be undertaken, however, before this 
can be definitely accomplished. 
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Ancient buildings Easter Island. 
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AT PHELAN had two fat bullocks 
P ready for the fair, but he did not 
know if he could take them there 
himself. He wanted to go to the pig fair, 
and his son James wanted to stay at 
home to see Catherine Ford, whom he 
was courting. Peter, his second son, 
knew nothing about cattle, but Pat 
thought that he might sell a couple of 
bullocks without fail. He had been told 
the lowest price he could take for them, 
and for cattle there was a good demand. 
Peter was a good boy, and a clever boy. 
The only fault with Peter was that he 
never seemed to be able to keep to any- 
thing for long; and Pat Phelan and his 
son James had sat up many a_ night 
talking of Peter. Last night they had 
talked late, and at the pig fair Peter had 
never been out of his father’s mind. 
Pat was to meet Peter at the cross- 
roads about twelve o’clock in the day. 
But he had sold his pigs early, and was 
half an hour in front of him, and sitting 
on the stile waiting for his son ; he thought 
if Peter got thirteen pounds apiece for 
the bullocks he would say he had done 
very well. A good jobber, he thought, 
would be able to get ten shillings apiece 
more for them. And he went on 
thinking of what price Peter would get, 
until suddenly looking up the road, whom 
should he see but Peter coming down the 
road with the bullocks in front of him! 
He could hardly believe his eyes, and it 
was a long story that Peter told him 
about two men who wanted to buy the 
bullocks early in the morning. They 
had offered him eleven pounds ten, and 
when he would not sell them at that 
price, they had stood laughing at the 
bullocks and doing all they could to keep 
off other buyers. Peter was quite certain 
it was not his fault, and he began to argue. 
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But Pat Phelan was too disappointed to 
argue with him, and he let him go on 
talking. At last Peter ceased talking, and 
this seemed to Pat Phelan a good thing. 
The bullocks trotted in front of them. 
They were seven miles from home, and 
fifteen miles are hard on fat animals, 
and he could truly say he was at a loss 
of three pounds that day if he took into 
account the animals’ keep. And _ father 
and son walked on, and not a word passed 
between them till they came to Michael 
Quinn’s public-house. 

“ Did you get three pounds apiece for 
the pigs, father ? ” 

“T did, and three pounds five.” 

“ We might have a drink out of that.” 

It seemed to Peter that the men inside 
were talking at him, and seeing among them 
one who had been interfering with him 
all day, he told him he would put him out 
of the house, and he would have done it 
if Mrs. Quinn had not told him that no 
one put a man out of her house without 
her leave. 

“Do you hear that, Peter Phelan ? ” 

“If you can’t best them at the fair,” 
said his father, “it will be little good for 
you to put them out of the public-house 
afterwards.” 

On that Peter swore he would never go 
to a fair again, and they walked on until 
they came to the priest’s house. 

“It was a bad day for me when I 
listened to you and James. If I hadn't 
I might have been in Maynooth now.” 

“And now, didn’t you come home 
talking of the polis ?” 

“Wasn't that after?” 

They could not agree as to the date of 
this change of mood, but Pat Phelan gave 
in to Peter that he used to come home 
talking of the authors he had been 
reading with Father Tom—Cesar and 
Virgil, even Quintilian; but ,the priest 
had said Quintilian was too difficult an 
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author for him yet. He had said that, 
and his father let him talk on. ‘There 
was no use asking him why he had come 
home saying he would like to go into the 
police ; Pat Phelan and his son James had 
puzzled over that at home long enough ; 
and many a time Pat had said to James ; 
“Tt isn’t a girl that is troubling him. 
Police indeed! It’s dreaming he is.” 

Peter’s next mood was for a clerkship ; 
he might have got it if it had not been for 
his spelling. Peter explained his failure 
to spell over the fire in the evenings. 
** Father Tom makes mistakes in spelling. 
Yet he is a great scholar. Deny that 
if you can,” and he left the kitchen 
abruptly ; and his father and brother were 
glad, for they liked nothing better than 
to be talking about Peter’s faults, and 
they could not do this comfortably while 
he was in the room. 

Peter was a great big fellow, over six feet 
high, that many a girl would take a fancy 
to, and Pat Phelan had long had his eye 
on a girl who would marry him. Peter’s 
failure to sell the bullocks called this girl 
to his mind; the bullocks had stopped to 
graze, and father and son stood looking 
at each other. Pat was now fairly out of 
his humour, for Peter had said he would 
not marry any girl he was not in love with. 

“If you won’t marry, and want to be 
a priest, go in there. Father Tom will 
listen to you and tell you what to do, 
and I'll drive the bullocks home myself.” 

And on that Pat laid his hand on 
the priest’s green gate, and Peter walked 
through. 


II. 

There were trees about the priest’s 
house. It stood back about a hundred 
yards from the road, and there were two 
rooms on the right and left of the front 
door. The dining-room was on the right, 
the parlour on the left, and when Peter 
came in the priest was sitting reading in 
his mahogany armchair. Ever since 
Peter could remember he had wished to 
sit in an armchair, and perhaps it was this 
very mahogany chair that had put the 
idea of being a priest into his head ; and 
just now, while walking with his father, 
he had been thinking that they had not 
even a wooden armchair in their house, 
though it was the best house in the 
village —only some stools and some plain 
wooden chairs, 
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The priest could see that Peter had 
come to him for a purpose, and he waited 
for Peter to tell him what it was. But 
Peter hesitated to tell the priest ; he raised 
his pale perplexed eyes shyly, looking at 
the priest from time to time. If he told 
Father Tom of his failure at the fair, 
Father ‘Tom might think he only wished 
to become a priest because he had no 
taste for farming. 

“You said, Father Tom, that Quintilian 
was a difficult author, but if 1 worked 
hard I would be able to read him in six 
months.” 

The priest’s face lighted up—it always 
lighted up when you _ spoke of the 
classics—and then Peter said he was sorry 
he had been taken away from his studies; 
he said he had been thinking over the 
matter, and felt he would sooner be a 
priest than anything else. 

“My boy, I knew you would never put 
on the policeman’s belt.” 

Father Tom told him the bishop would 
hold an examination for the places that 
were vacant in Maynooth, and Peter 
promised to work hard, and he and the 
priest were sure that he could pass the 
examination. 

**You will have two months to prepare 
for it.” 

And then Peter saw himself sitting in an 
armchair, perhaps a mahogany armchair, 
reading classics, and winning admiration 
for his learning. And he walked home, 
thinking that everything was at last de- 
cided, when suddenly, without warning, 
when he was thinking of something else, 
his heart misgave him. It was as if he 
heard a voice saying: ‘“‘ My boy, I don’t 
think you will ever put on the cassock. 
You will never walk with the biretta on 
your head.” ‘The priest had said that 
he did not believe he would ever buckle 
on. the policeman’s belt, and he had been 
surprised to hear the priest say this, for 
he had often heard a voice within saying 
the same thing while he was telling his 
father he would like to go into the force. 
What surprised and frightened him now 
was that he heard the voice saying he 
would never put on the cassock and the 
biretta. And it is frightening to hear a 
voice, that is not your own voice, saying 
you are not going to do the thing you 
have just made up your mind you will 
do. If he were not going to be a priest 
—what then? He had often thought he 
would like to put the money he would 
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get out of the farm into a shop, but when 
it came to the point of deciding he had 
not been able to make up his mind. 
He never did know his mind; he never 
was quite sure. But his uncle William had 
never thought of anything but the priest- 
hood. James never thought of anything 
but the farm. A certain friend of his 
had never thought of doing anything but 
America, Suddenly he heard some one 
call him. 

It was Catherine, and Peter wondered 
if she were about to tell him she was 
going to marry James. 

Catherine knew what she wanted. 
Every one said Catherine knew what she 
wanted ; many said that James was not 
the one she wanted; anyhow, she knew 
what she wanted. He thought what 
a credit she would be to the family: 
every one remarked upon her shoes and 
stockings—no one wore such beautifully 
knitted stockings as Catherine, and no 
one’s boots were so prettily laced; and 
not knowing exactly what to say, he asked 
her if she had come from their house. 
And he went on talking, telling her that 
she would find nobody in the parish like 
James. He was the best farmer in the 
parish, no one was such a judge of cattle ; 
and he said all this and a great deal 
more, until he saw that Catherine did not 
care to talk about James at all. 

“‘T daresay all you say is right, Peter, 
but you see he’s your brother.” 

And then, fearing she had said some- 
thing hurtful, she told him that she liked 
James as much as a girl could like a man 
who was not going to be her husband. 

‘*And are you sure, Catherine, that 
James is not going to be your husband ?” 

“Yes,” she said, “ quite sure.” 

Their talk had taken them as far as 
Catherine’s door, and Peter went away 
wondering why he had not told her he 
was going to Maynooth ; for no one would 
have been able to advise him as well as 
Catherine, she had such good sense. 


. (oo 

There was a quarter of a mile between 
the two houses, and while Peter was 
talking to Catherine, Pat Phelan was 
listening to James, who was telling his 
father that Catherine had said she would 
not marry him. Pat was over sixty, but 
he did not give one the impression of 
an old man. His hair was not grey, 


there was still a little red in the whiskers, 
His son James, who sat opposite to him 
holding his hands to the blaze—the backs 
of his hands were covered with reddish 
hair—was not as good-looking a man as 
his father; the nose was not as fine, nor 
were the eyes as keen. ‘lhere was more 
of the father in Peter than in James. 
James had large good-natured eyes, and 
he looked up when his brother opened 
the half-door and awoke the dozen hens 
that roosted on the beam. Peter glanced 
from one to the other, for he suspected 
that his father was telling James how he 
had failed to sell the bullocks. But the 
tone of his father’s voice when he asked 
him what had detained him on the road 
told him he was mistaken; and then he 
remembered that Catherine had said she 
would not marry James, and he began to 
pity his brother. 

“T met Catherine on the road, and I 
could do no less than walk as far as her 
door with her.” 

“You could do no less than _ that, 
Peter,” said James. 

“And what do you mean by that, 
James ?” 

“ Only this: that it is always the crooked 
way, Peter, for if it had been you that 
had asked her she would have had you 
and jumping.” 

“She would have had me!” 

“And now don’t you think you had 
better run after her, Peter, and ask her 
if she’ll have you?” 

“T’ll never do that, and it is hurtful, 
James, that you should think such a thing 
of me, that I would go behind your back 
and try to get a girl from you.” 

“T did not mean that, Peter; but if 
she won’t have me, you had better try if 
you can get her.” 

And suddenly Peter felt a resolve come 
into his heart, and his manner grew 
exultant. 

“T’ve seen Father Tom, and he said I 
can pass the examination. I’m going to 
be a priest.” 

The brothers slept in the one bed, and 
when they were lying down side by side 
Peter said, “ James, it will be all right.” 
And knowing there was a great heart- 
sickness on his brother, he put out his 
hand. ‘As sure as I lie here she will 
be lying next you before this day twelve- 
months. Yes, James, in this very bed, 
lying here where I am lying now.” 

“T don’t believe it, Peter,” 
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And to prove his belief, Peter took 
some money from his father and went 
to live at Father Tom’s, and he worked 
so hard during the next two months 
that he passed the bishop’s examination. 
And late one night he went to bid them 
good-bye at home. 

“ Why are you so late, Peter ? ” 

‘Well, James, I did not want to meet 
Catherine on the road.” 

“You are a good boy, Peter, and God 
will reward you for the love you bear 
your brother. I don’t think there are 
two better men in the world. God has 
been good to me to give me two such 
sons ” 

And then the three sat round the fire, 
and Pat Phelan began to talk family 
history. 

“Well, Peter, you see there has always 
been a priest in the family, and it would 
be a pity if there’s not one in this 
generation. In ’48 your grand-uncles 
joined the rebels, and they had to leave 
the country. You have an uncle a priest, 
and you are just like your uncle William.” 

And then James talked, but he did not 
seem to know very well what he was 
saying, and his father told him to stop— 
that Peter was going where God had 
called him. 

“And you will tell her,” Peter said, 
getting up, “that I have gone.” 

“T haven't the heart for telling her 
such a thing. She will be finding it out 
soon enough.” 

Outside the house—for he was sleeping 
at Father Tom’s that night—Peter thought 
there was little luck in James’s eyes. In- 
side the house Pat Phelan and James 
thought that Peter was now settled for life. 

‘** He will be a fine man standing at an 
altar,” James said, “and perhaps he will 
be a bishop some day.” 

“And you won’t forget what he told 
you,” said Pat Phelan. ‘ You'll see her 
when you’re done reaping.” 

The wall of this field was the boundary 
between the two farms, and after reaping 
he put on his coat and walked up the 
hillside, where he thought he would find 
Catherine. 

“I hear Peter has left you,” she said, 
as he opened the gate to let the cows 
through. 

“He came last night to bid us good- 
bye.” 

And they followed the cows under the 
tall hedges. 
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“‘T shall be reaping to-morrow,” he said. 
**T will see you at the same time.” 

And henceforth he was always at hand 
to help her to drive her cows home ; and 
every night as he sat with his father by 
the fire Pat Phelan expected James to 
tell him about Catherine. One evening 
he came back overcome, looking so 
wretched that his father could see that 
Catherine had told him she would not 
marry him. 

“She won’t have me,” he said. 

“A man can always get a girl if he 
tries long enough,” his father said, hoping 
to encourage him. 

“That would be true enough for 
another. Catherine knows she will never 
get Peter. Another man might get her, 
but I’m always reminding her of Peter.” 

One day she said if she did not marry 
Peter she would marry no one ; and James 
felt like dying. He grew pale and he 
could not speak. 

At last he said, ‘‘ How is that ?” 

“T don't know. I don’t know, James. 
But you mustn’t talk to me about marriage 
again.” 

And he had to promise her not to 
speak of marriage again, and he kept his 
word. At the end of the year she asked 
him if he had any news of Peter. 

“The last news we had of him was 
about a month ago, and he said he hoped 
to be admitted into the minor orders.” 

And a few days afterwards he heard 
that Catherine had decided to go into a 
convent. 

“So this is the way it has ended,” he 
thought. And he seemed no longer fit 
for work on the farm. He was seen 
about the road smoking, and sometimes 
he went down to the ball-alley and sat 
watching the games in the evening. It 
was thought that he would take to drink, 
but he took to fishing instead, and was 
out all day in his little boat on the lake, 
however hard the wind might blow. ‘The 
fisherman said he had seen him in the 
part of the lake where the wind blew the 
hardest, and that he could hardly pull 
against the waves. 

‘‘His mind is away. I don’t think 
he’ll do any good in this country,” his 
father said. 

The old man was very sad, for when 
James was gone he would have no one, 
and he did not feel he would be able to 
work the farm for many years longer. He 
and James used to sit smoking on either 
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side of the fireplace, and Pat Phelan 
knew that James was thinking of America 
all the while. One evening, as they were 
sitting like this, the door was opened 
suddenly. 

“Peter!” said James. And he jumped 
up from the fire to welcome his brother. 

“Tt is good for sore eyes to see the 
sight of you again,” said Pat Phelan. 
“Well, tell us the news. If we had 
known you were coming we would have 
sent the cart to meet you.” 

As Peter did not answer, they began to 
think that something must have happened. 
Perhaps Peter was not going to become 
a priest after all, and would stay at 
home with his father to learn to work the 
farm. 

“You see, I did not know myself 
till yesterday. It was only yesterday 
that re 

**So you are not going to be a priest? 
We are glad to hear that, Peter.” 

Peter had thought over what he should 
say so carefully that, without waiting to 
hear why they were glad he was not going 
to be a priest, he told them of the professor 
who overlooked his essays, and had re- 
fused to recognise their merits—he had 
condemned the best things in them ; and 
Peter said it was extraordinary that such 
a man should be appointed to such a 
place. And then the Church was not all 
they thought it was; it afforded little 
chances for the talents of young men 
unless they had a great deal of influence. 

They sat listening to him, hearing how 
the college might be reformed. He had 
a gentle, winning way of talking, and his 
father and brother forgot their own mis- 
fortunes thinking of him and how they 
might help him. 

‘“Well, Peter, you have come _ back 
none too soon.” 

“Ah! how is that? Tell me what you 
have been doing since I went away. You 
know you all wanted to hear about 
Maynooth first.” 

“ Of course we did, my boy. Tell him, 
James.” 

“Oh! it is nothing particular,” said 
James. “It is only this, Peter—I am 
going to America.” 

** And who will work the farm ?” 

“Well, Peter, we were thinking that 
you might work it yourself.” 

““T work the farm! Going to America, 
James! But what about Catherine ?” 

‘** Ah! that’s what I’m coming to, Peter. 





She has gone into a convent. And that’s 
what’s happened since you went away. I 
can’t stop here, Peter—I will never do a 
hand’s turn in Ireland—and father is 
getting too old to go to the fairs. ‘That’s 
what we were thinking when you came in.” 

‘There was a faint tremble in his voice, 
and Peter saw how heartsick his brother 
was. 

“| will do my best, James.” 

“1 knew you would.” 

“Yes, I will,” said Peter ; and he sat 
down by the fire. 

And his father said: ‘‘ You are not 
smoking, Peter.” 

“No,” he said: “lve given up 
smoking.” 

“Will you drink something?” said 
James. ‘ We have got some beer in the 
house.” 

“No, I have had to give up beer. It 
doesn’t agree with me. And I don’t take 
tea in the morning. Have you got any 
cocoa in the house ?” 

It was not the cocoa he liked, but he 
said he would be able to manage. 


IV. 

And when the old man came through 
the doorway in the morning buttoning his 
braces, he saw Peter stirring his cocoa. 
There was something absurd as well as 
something attractive in Peter, and_ his 
father had to laugh when he said he 
couldn’t eat American bacon. 

“My stomach would not retain it. I 
require very little, but that little must be 
the best.” 

And when James took him into the 
farmyard, he noticed that Peter crossed 
the yard like one who had never been in 
a farmyard before ; he looked less like a 
farmer than ever, and when he looked at 
the cows, James wondered if he could be 
taught to see the difference between an 
Alderney and a Durham. 

“ There’s Kate,” he said: “she’s a 
good cow, as good a cow as we have, but 
we can’t get any price for her because of 
that hump on her back.” 

They went to the styes; there were 
three pigs there and a great sow with 
twelve little bonhams, and the little ones 
were white with silky hair, and Peter 
asked how old they were and when they 
would be fit for killing. ‘Then they drove 
the cows into the big field, and James 
told Peter there were seven acres in it. 
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“Last year we had oats in the Holly 
field ; next year you will sow potatoes 
there.” 
crops. ‘And now,” he said, “‘ we will go 
down to Crow’s Oak. You have never 
done any ploughing, Peter; I will show 
you.” 

It was extraordinary how little Peter 
knew. He could not put the harness on 
the horse, and he reminded James that 
he had gone into the post office when he 
left school. James gave in to him that 
the old red horse was hard to drive. But 
James could drive him better than Peter 
could lead him; and Peter marvelled at 
the skill with which James raised his 
hand from the shaft of the plough and 
struck the horse with the rein whilst he 
kept the plough steady with the other 
hand. 

“ Now, Peter, you must try again.” 

At the end of the headland where the 
plough turned, Peter always wanted to 
stop and talk about something ; but James 
said they would have to get on with the 
work, and Peter walked after the plough, 
straining after it for three hours, and then 
he said: “ James, let me drive the horse. 
I can do no more.” 

“You won't feel it so much when you 
are accustomed to it,” said James. 

Anything seemed to him better than 
a day’s ploughing: even getting up at 
three in the morning to go to a fair— 
even driving a load of hay from the 
middle of Meath up to Dublin, forty long 
miles. 

As he did not smoke or drink he said 
there was no reason why he should sit 
looking at his father and brother, and he 
went to bed early and they talked of him 
over the fire, just as they used to do 
in the old days. But however much 
they talked, they never seemed to find 
what they were seeking—his vocation— 
until one evening an idea suddenly rose 
out of their talk. 

“A good wife is the only thing for 
Peter,” said Pat. 

And they went on thinking. 

“A husband,” said Pat Phelan, ‘‘ would 
be better for Catherine than a convent.” 

“T cannot say I agree with you there. 
Think of all the good them nuns are 
doing.” 

“She isn’t a nun yet,” said Pat Phelan. 

And the men smoked on a while, and 
they ruminated as they smoked. 

“Tt would be better, James, that Peter 


And he explained the rotation of 
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got her than that she should stay in a 
convent.” 

“TI wouldn’t say that,” said James. 

“You see,” said his father, “she did 
not go into the convent because she had 
a calling, but because she was crossed in 
love.” 

And after another long while James 
said, “It is a bitter dose, I am thinking, 
father, but you must go and tell her that 
Peter has left Maynooth.” 

“ And what would the Reverend Mother 
be saying to me if I went to her with 
such a story as that? Isn’t your heart 
broken enough already, James, without 
wanting me to be breaking it still more ? 
Sure, James, you could never see her 
married to Peter?” 

“If she were to marry Peter I should 
be able to go to America, and that is 
the only thing for me.” 

“That would be poor consolation for 
you, James.” 

“Well, it is the best I shall get, to 
see Peter settled, and to know that there 
will be some one to look after you, father.” 

** You are a good son, James.” 

They talked on, and as they talked 
it became clearer to them that some 
one must go to-morrow to the convent 
and tell Catherine that Peter had left 
Maynooth. 

‘But wouldn’t it be a pity,” said Pat 
Phelan, “to tell her this if Peter was 
not going to marry her in the end ?” 

“T will have him out of his bed,” said 
James, ‘‘and he'll tell us before this fire 
if he will or won't.” 

“It’s a serious thing you are doing, 
James, to get a girl out of a convent, 
1 am thinking.” 

“Tt will be on my advice that you 
will be doing this, father; and now I'll 
go and get Peter out of his bed.” 

And Peter was brought in, asking what 
they wanted of him at this hour of the 
night ; and when they told him what they 
had been talking about and the plans 
they had been making, he said he would 
be catching his death of cold, and they 
threw some sods of turf on the fire. 

“It is against myself that I’m asking 
a girl to leave the convent, even for you, 
Peter,” said James. “ But we can think 
of nothing else.” 

“Peter will be able to tell us if it is 
a sin that we’d be doing.” 

“It is only right that Catherine should 
know the truth before she made her 
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vows,” Peter said. ‘“ But this is very 
unexpected, father. I really——” 

* Peter, I’d take it as a great kindness. 
I shall never do a hand’s turn in this 
country. I want to get to America, It 
will be the saving of me.” 

“And now, Peter,” said his father, 
“tell us for sure if you will have the 
girl?” 

“T never thought of marriage, and this 
is why I thought I should like to be a 
priest.” But seeing how heartsick his 
brother was, he said, “I can’t say I like 
her as you like her; but if she likes me 
I will promise to do right by her. James, 
it is very sad to think you are going 
away ; we may never see you again. It 
is all very sad. And now you'll let me 
go back to bed: I cannot bear to talk of 
it any longer.” 

“Peter, I knew you would not say 
no to me, and I can’t bear this no 
longer.” 

“And now,” said Peter, “let me go 
back to bed. I am catching my death.” 

And he ran back to his room, and 
left his brother and father talking by 
the fire. 


vi. 


Pat Phelan said he thought the grey 
mare would take him in faster than the 
old red horse ; and the old man sat, his 
legs swinging over the shaft, wondering 
what he should say to the Reverend 
Mother, and how she would listen to his 
story ; and when he came to the priest’s 
house a great wish came upon him to 
ask the priest’s advice. ‘The priest was 
walking up his little lawn reading his 
breviary, and he had only to stop the cart 
and call to the priest over the wall. 

“Tt is a serious thing you’re doing, Pat 
Phelan.” 

“Tt wasn’t that I expected to hear from 
your reverence,” and he struck the mare 
with the ends of the reins, though the 
priest was calling him, and he let her 
trot up the hill. But when she was near 
the top she stopped by herself, and Pat 
Phelan thought of the many fine loads of 
turf he had had out of that bog, and the 
many young fellows he had seen there 
cutting turf. “ But every one is leaving 
the country,” the old man said to himself, 
and his chin dropped into his shirt-collar, 
and he held the reins loosely, letting the 
mare trot or walk as she liked. And he 
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passed several people without bidding 
them the hour of the day, for he was too 
much overcome by his own grief to notice 
any one. His good son James was leaving 
him, every one was against him. Hadn't 
the priest told him he should not go into 
the convent ? 

The day was a beautiful one, and the 
mare trotted gleefully ; soft clouds curled 
over the low horizon far away, and the 
sky was blue overhead. Never did the 
country look more beautiful than it did 
that day in the still autumn weather. He 
passed two or three fine houses which the 
gentry had left to caretakers long ago. 
The fences were gone and the cattle 
strayed through the woods, and the drains 
were choked with weeds, and the stagnant 
water was spreading out into the fields. 
Pat Phelan noticed these things, for he 
remembered this country as it was forty 
years ago. ‘There was no loneliness in it 
then; but more than half of the people 
had left it, and the cabins were falling 
into ruins. He asked a girl whom he 
met on the road if they would be thatch- 
ing their house that autumn; but she 
answered that it would last out the old 
people, and she was going to join her 
sister in America. ‘“ She’s right,—they’re 
all there now. Why should any one stop 
here ?” the old man said. 

The mare tripped going down the long 
hill, and he took this to be a sign that he 
should turn back. But he did not go back. 
And the town soon began, with broken 
pavements and dirty cottages, and going 
up the hill there were some slated roofs, 
but there was no building of any importance 
except the church. The church was new, 
the priest’s house was new; and at the 
end of the main street, where the trees 
began again, the convent stood in the 
middle of a large garden ; and Pat Phelan 
remembered he had heard that the nuns 
were doing well with their dairy. 

And at first he thought he would 
have to go back without seeing either 
Catherine or the Reverend Mother, for the 
lay sister who peeped through the grating 
and then opened the door a little way 
would not hear his story. He had got no 


further than “ Sister Catherine,” when she 
cut him short with the news that Sister 
Catherine was in retreat, and was going 
to be clothed at the end of the week. 
They were expecting the bishop, and 
the Reverend Mother was too busy to 
see any one. 
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“ But,” said Pat, ‘ you’re not going to let 
Catherine take vows without hearing me.” 

“If it is about Sister Catherine’s 
vows i 

“ Ves, it is about them I’ve come.” 

And the lay sister led him into the 
parlour. 

The floor was so thickly beeswaxed 
that the rug slipped under his feet, and, 
afraid lest he might break something, he 
remained standing. He was impressed 
by the pious pictures on the walls, and by 
the large books upon the table, and by 
the poor-box, and by the pious inscrip- 
tions, and he began to wonder if Catherine 
would leave the convent, and he thought 
vaguely of the hard work that awaited her 
if she married Peter. Vague thoughts of 
her and Peter flitted through his mind as 
he stood holding his old hat in old hands, 
deformed by long toil in the fields. And 
he was so nervous that the time seemed 
to him very long. At last the door was 
suddenly opened, and the Reverend 
Mother, a tall woman with sharp inquisi- 
tive eyes, came in. 

“You have come to speak to me about 
Sister Catherine ?” 

“Ves, my lady.” 

“And what have you got to tell me 
about her ?” 

“Well, my son thought and I thought... 
we were all thinking last night, we had 
better tell you—last night was the night 
that my son came back.” 

The fact that his son had once wanted 
to become a policeman, and that he had 
been in the post office, did not interest 
the nun; but at the word Maynooth a 
change of expression came into her face. 
But when he came to tell her that Peter 
no longer wished to be a priest, her 
manner began to grow hostile again, and 
she got up from her chair and said : 

“But really, Mr. Phelan, I have got a 
great deal of business to attend to.” 

“ But, my lady, you see that Catherine 

wanted to marry my son Peter, and it is 
because he went to Maynooth that she 
came here. I don’t think she’d want 
to be a nun if she knew that he didn’t 
want to be a priest.” 
_ “T cannot agree with you, Mr. Phelan, 
in that. I have seen a great deal of 
Sister Catherine—she has been with us 
now for nearly a year—and if she ever 
entertained the wishes you speak of, I 
feel sure she has forgotten them. Her 
mind is now set on higher things.” 
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“Of course you may be right, my lady, 
very likely. It isn’t for me to argue with 
you about such a thing; but you see I 
have come a long way, and if I could see 
Catherine herself 4 

“That is impossible. Catherine is in 
retreat.” 

“So the lay sister told me; but I 
thought as it 4 

“Sister Catherine is going to be 
clothed next Saturday, and I can assure 
you, Mr. Phelan, that the wishes you tell 
me of are forgotten. I know her very 
well. I can answer for Sister Catherine.” 

The rug slipped under the peasant’s feet 
and his eyes wandered round the room ; 
and the Reverend Mother told him how 
busy she was, she really could not talk to 
him any more that day. 

“You see, it all rests with Sister 
Catherine herself.” 

“That’s just it,” said the old man; 
“that’s just it, my lady. My son Peter, 
who has come from Maynooth, told us 
last night that Catherine should know 
everything that has happened, so that she 
may not be sorry afterwards, otherwise I 
would not have come here, my lady. . I 
would not have come to trouble you.” 

“T am sorry, Mr. Phelan, that your 
son Peter has ieft Maynooth. It is sad 
indeed when one finds that one has not 
a vocation. But that happens sometimes. 
I don’t think it will be Catherine’s case. 
And now, Mr. Phelan, I must ask you to 
excuse me,” and the Reverend Mother 
persuaded the unwilling peasant into the 
passage, and he followed the lay sister 
down the passage to the gate and got 
into his cart again. 

“No wonder,” he thought, “ they don’t 
want to let Catherine out, now that they 
have got that great farm, and not one 
among them, Ill be bound, who can 
manage it except Catherine.” 

Almost at the very same moment the 
same thoughts were passing through the 
Reverend Mother’s mind. She had not 
left the parlour yet. She stood thinking 
how she should manage if Catherine 
were to leave them. “Why,” she asked, 
“should he choose to leave Maynooth 
at such a time? It is indeed un- 
fortunate. There is nothing,” she re- 
flected, “‘that gives a woman so much 
strength as to receive the veil. She 
always feels stronger after her clothing. 
She feels then that the world is behind 
her.” 
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The Reverend Mother reflected that 
perhaps it would be better for Catherine’s 
sake and for Peter's sake—indeed, for 
every one’s sake—if she were not to tell 
Catherine of Pat Phelan’s visit until after 
the clothing. She might tell Catherine 
three months hence. ‘The disadvantage 
of this would be that Catherine might 
hear that Peter had left Maynooth. In 
a country place news of this kind 
cannot be kept out of a convent. And 
if Catherine were going to leave, it were 
better that she should leave them now 
than leave them six months hence, after 
her clothing. 

“There are many ways of looking at 
it,” the Reverend Mother reflected. ‘‘ If 
I don’t tell her she may never hear it. 
If I don’t tell her now she will have taught 
one of our other nuns how to manage 
the farm before she hears it.” 

But to conceal the fact of Pat Phelan’s 
visit was a responsibility that the Reverend 
Mother shrank from. She took two steps 
towards the door and stopped to think 
again, and she was thinking when a knock 
came to the door. She answered mechani- 
cally, “Come in,” for her thoughts were 
far away, and Catherine wondered at the 
Reverend Mother’s astonishment. 

“T wish to speak to you, dear mother,” 
she said timidly. But seeing the Reverend 
Mother’s face change expression, she said, 
“Perhaps another time will suit you 
better.” 

The Reverend Mother stood looking at 
her irresolute ; and Catherine, who had 
never seen the Reverend Mother irresolute 
before, wondered what was passing in 
her mind. 

‘*T know you are busy, dear mother, 
but what I have come to tell you won’t 
take very long.” 

“Well, then, tell it to me, my child.” 

“Tt is only this, Reverend Mother. I 
had better tell you now, for you are 
expecting the bishop, and my clothing is 
fixed for the end of the week, and g 

“And,” said the Reverend Mother, 
“you feel that you are not certain of 
your vocation.” 

“That is it, dear mother. I thought 
I had better tell you.” And reading 
disappointment in the nun’s face, 
Catherine said, “I hesitated to tell you 
yesterday and the day before.. I had 
hoped that the feeling would pass away ; 
but, dear mother, it isn’t my fault : every 
one has not a vocation.” 








Then Catherine noticed a softening in 
the Reverend Mother’s face, and she 
asked Catherine to sit down by her; and 
Catherine told her she had come to the 
convent because she was crossed in love, 
and not as the others came, because 
they wished to give up their wills to 
God. 

‘Our will is the most precious thing 
in us, and that is why the best thing we 
can do is to give it up to you, for in 
giving it up to you, dear mother, we are 
giving it up to God. I know all these 
things, but 

“You should have told me of this when 
you came here, Catherine, and then I 
would not have advised you to come to 
live with us.” 

‘*Mother, you must forgive me. My 
heart was broken, and I could not do 
otherwise. And you have said yourself 
that I made the dairy a success.” 

“Tf you had stayed with us, Catherine, 
you would have made the dairy a success ; 
but we have got no one to take your 
place. However, since it is the will of 
God, I suppose we must try to get on 
as well as we can without you. And 
now tell me, Catherine, when it was that 
you changed your mind. It was only 
the other day you told me you wished 
to become a nun. You said you 
were most anxious for your clothing. 
How is it that you have changed your 
mind ?” 

Catherine’s eyes brightened, and speak- 
ing like one illuminated by some inward 
light, she said: 

“It was the second day of my retreat, 
mother. I was walking in the garden 
where the great cross stands amid the 
rocks. Sister Angela and Sister Mary 
were with me, and I was listening to 
what they were saying, when suddenly 
my thoughts were taken away and I re- 
membered those at home. I remembered 
Mr. Phelan, and James, who wanted to 
marry me, but whom I would not marry ; 
and it seemed to me that I saw him 
leaving his father—it seemed to me that 
I saw him going away to America. I 
don’t know how,it was—you will not 
believe me, dear mother—but I saw the 
ship lying in the harbour, that is to take 
him away. And then I thought of the 





old man sitting at home with no one to 
look after him, and it seemed to me it 
was not seeming, but a certainty, mother. 
It came over me suddenly that my duty 
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was not here, but there. Of course you 
can’t agree with me, but I cannot resist 
it—it was a call.” 

“ But the Evil One, my dear child, 
calls us too; we must be careful not to 
mistake the devil’s call for God’s call.” 

“Mother, I daresay that all you say 
is true.” ‘Tears came to Catherine’s eyes, 
she began to weep. “I can’t argue with 
you, mother, I only know She could 
not speak for sobbing, and between her 
sobs she said, “I only know that I must 
go home.” 

She recovered herself very soon, and 
the Reverend Mother took her hand and 
said, “ Well, my dear child, I shall not 
stand in your way.” 

Catherine looked very pretty under her 
veil, and even the Reverend Mother 
could not help thinking that the man 
who got her would get a charming wife. 
Her face was rather long and white, and 
she had long female eyes with dark 
lashes, and her eyes were full of tender- 
ness. And she had spoken out of so 
deep a conviction that the Reverend 
Mother had begun to believe that her 
mission was perhaps to look after this 
hapless young man; and when she told 
the Reverend Mother that yesterday 
she had felt a certain conviction that 
Peter was not going to be a priest, the 
Reverend Mother felt that she must tell 
her of Pat Phelan’s visit. 

“T did not tell you at once, my dear 
child, because I wished to know from 
yourself how you felt about this matter. 
I’m sorry now I did not keep him,” the 
nun said; and she told Catherine that 
she was quite right—that Peter had left 
Maynooth. ‘He hopes to marry you, 
Catherine.” 

A quiet glow came into the postulant’s 
eyes, and she seemed engulfed in some 
deep joy. 

“How did he know that I cared for 
him ?” the girl said, half to herself, half to 
the nun. 

“T suppose his father or his brother 
must have told him,” the nun answered. 

And then Catherine, fearing to show 
too much interest in things that the 
nun deemed frivolous, said, ‘I am sorry 
to leave before my work is done here. 
But, mother, so it has all come true; 
it was extraordinary what I felt that 
morning in the garden,” she said, returning 
to her joy. ‘‘ Mother, do you believe in 
visions 2?” 
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“ The saints, of course, have had visions. 
We believe in the visions of the saints.” 

‘** But after all, mother, there are many 
duties beside religious duties.” 

“T suppose, Catherine, you feel it to 
be your duty to look after this young 
man ?” 

“Yes, I think that is it. I must go 
now, mother, and see Sister Angela, and 
write out for her all I know about the 
farm, and what she is to do, for if one is 
not very careful with a farm one loses .a 
great deal of money. There is no such 
thing as making two ends meet. One 
either makes money or loses money.” 

And then Catherine again seemed to 
be engulfed in some deep joy, out of 
which she roused herself with difficulty. 


VI. 

When her postulant left the room, the 
Reverend Mother wrote to Pat Phelan, 
asking him to come next morning with 
his cart to fetch Catherine. And next 
morning, when the lay sister told Catherine 
that he was waiting for her, the Reverend 
Mother said : 

** We shall be able to manage, Catherine. 
You have told Sister Angela everything, 
and you will not forget to come to see 
us, I hope.” 

“Mr. Phelan,” said the lay sister, “told 
me to tell you that one of his sons 
is going to America to-day. Sister 
Catherine wili have to go at once if she 
wishes to see him.” 

“T must see James. I must see him 
before he leaves for America. ‘ Oh,” 
she said, turning to the Reverend Mother, 
“do you remember that I told you I 
had seen the ship ? Everything has come 
true. You can’t believe any longer that 
it is not a call.” 

A few minutes after, her box was in 
the cart; and as Pat turned the mare 
round he said: “I hope we won’t miss 
James at the station. That’s the reason 
I came for you so early. I thought you 
would like to see him.” 

“Why did you not come earlier?” she 
cried. ‘ All my happiness will be spoilt 
if I don’t see James.” 

The convent was already behind her, 
and her thoughts were now upon poor 
James, whose heart she had broken. She 
knew that Peter would never love her 
as well as James, but this could not 
be helped. Her vision in the garden 
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consoled her, for she could no longer 
doubt that she was doing right in going 
to Peter—that her destiny was with him. 

She knew the road well, she knew all 
the fields, every house and every gap in 
the walls. Sign after sign went by. ‘The 
train had not gone yet. At the end of 
the platform she saw James and Peter. 
She let Pat Phelan drive the cart round: 
she could get to them quicker by running 
down the steps and crossing the line. 
The signal was down. ‘There were only 
a few minutes. 

‘“* Peter,” she said, “ we shall have time 
to talk presently. I want to speak to 
James now.” 

And they walked up the platform, 
leaving Peter to talk to his father. 

‘Paddy Maguire is outside,” Pat said ; 
“T asked him to stand at the mare’s 
head.” 

‘“‘ James,” said Catherine, “it is very 
sad you are going away. We may never 
see you again, and there is no time to 
talk, and I have so much to say to you.” 

“T am going away, Catherine, but 
maybe I will be coming back some day. 
I was going to say maybe you would be 
coming over after me; but the land is 
good land, and you will be able to make 
a living out of it.” 

And then they spoke of Peter. James 
said he was too great a scholar for a farmer, 
and it was a pity he could not find out 
what he was fit for—for surely he was 
fit for something, perhaps for something 
great after all. 


? 





And Catherine said, ‘“‘I shall be able 
to make something out of Peter.” 

His emotion almost overcame him, and 
Catherine looked aside so that she should 
not see his tears. 

“This is no time for talking of Peter,” 
she said. ‘ You are going away, James, 
but you will come back. You will find 
another woman better than I am in 
America, James. I don’t know what to 
say to you. The train will be here in a 
minute. I am distracted. But one day 
you will be coming back, and we shall be 
very proud of you when you come back. 
I shall rebuild the house, and we shall be 
all happy then. Oh! here’s the train. 
Good-bye ; you have been very good to me. 
Oh, James! shall I ever see you again ?” 

Then the crowd swept them along, and 
James had to take his father’s hand and 
his brother’s hand. There were a great 
many people in the  station—hundreds 
were going away in the same ship that 
James was going in. ‘The train was 
followed by wailing relatives. ‘They ran 
alongside the carriages, waving their hands 
until they could no longer keep up with 
the train. James waved a red handker- 
chief until the train was out of sight. It 
disappeared in a cutting, and a moment 
after Catherine and Peter remembered 
they were standing side by side. ‘They 
were going to be married in a few days! 
They started a little, hearing a step beside 
them. It was old Phelan. 

“T think,” he said, “it is time to be 
getting home.” 
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THE CRICKET SEASON OF 1902. 


BY A. C. MACLAREN. 


HE Season of tgo2, so far as 
English cricket is concerned, has 
been by no means a favourable 

one, the weather being far more suitable 
for football than for cricket ; and possibly 
owing to these trying conditions our 
cricket has not been quite up to the mark. 
The month of May was perhaps the 
coldest on record, bowlers being on many 
occasions unable to feel the ball until 
they had sent down three or four overs, 
and fieldsmen could certainly be excused 
for failing to hold hot catches. Under 
the circumstances, it is surprising that 
our Australian friends should have had 
so successful a season, when they, of all 
people, were the most likely to suffer from 
the vagaries of our English climate. 

The season has been full of interest 
owing to the Australian visit, and it is my 
intention to put before my readers as 
honest an account as possible of the test 
matches and some of the county matches 
in which I have taken part. Up to the 
time of the first test match at Birming- 
ham, if our opponents had done nothing 
extraordinary—which was not to be won- 
dered at, owing to the breakdown of 
Trumble, possibly the most reliable 
bowler in the world to-day—yet they 
had proved themselves to be a_ better 
combination than many had imagined. 
Winning the toss on what proved to be 
the only plumb-hard wicket we saw in a 
test match, we commenced badly, Fry 
being taken at the wicket, myself having 
to retire run out, and Ranjjitsinhji shortly 
afterwards losing his wicket—no doubt 





worrying over our misunderstanding in 
running between wickets. Then, however, 
Jackson and ‘T'yldesley felt their way, with 
the result that they gradually wore down 
the bowling of the Australians, who were 
still without the services of Trumble ; and 
when the lost ground was recovered, our 
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batsmen commenced to force the game 
to some purpose, Jackson playing in his 
own masterly style and Tyldesley hitting 
most vigorously, his driving past cover 
being very clean. Later, one or two 
batsmen were dismissed owing to natural 
anxiety to score quickly so as to enable 
our bowlers to have a fair show with the 
clock. Lockwood played a fine game, 
and Rhodes too stayed for an hour, con- 
siderably augmenting our total, which was 
large enough to insure us against defeat. 
Of the bowling, Noble perhaps was more 
accurate than the majority, but Jones 
appeared to all to have lost that extra 
fast ball which did such execution on his 
previous visit, and the team appeared as 
if they could not possibly afford to be 
without Trumble, whose length is always 
perfection, no matter how badly things 
may be going for his side. After our 
innings, rain descended in torrents, and 
our opponents on a soft wicket were very 
cheaply dismissed for 36, although the 
pitch saw no sun. Khodes and Hirst 
were the two successful bowlers, and to 
me they appeared to bowl in their best 
form, although it must not be for- 
gotten that our opponents batted very 
indifferently and far below their form. 
Owing to more rain, only one hour’s play 
was possible on the last day, and then the 
turf was scarcely fit for cricket. ‘Thus 
ended the first test match. 

At Lord’s, after another poor commence- 
ment, we recovered ourselves to a certain 
extent, when rain prevented any more play. 
The Australians were stil! without Trumble, 
whilst Noble and Saunders were both very 
far from well. The fact that we should 
have won the toss on both occasions 
when rain prevented a finish was rather 
discouraging, since any advantage there 
is in winning it was lost; and when the 
Australians won the toss, as they did at 
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the last three matches, the weather was far 
kindez to them than to us,—although I 
wish to make no excuses, since it is all in 
the game, and when our opponents were 
fortunate enough to get a piece of luck 
they made the most of what the gods 
gave them, and in that respect I consider 
the team had no equal. 

The Sheffield match proved to be a most 
interesting game, but by superior cricket 
our opponents defeated us. On a wicket 
possessed of much life Barnes bowled so 
well that we were in quite a good position 
after the first day’s play, although at the 
finish of that day two valuable wickets 
might have been saved had an appeal 
on the ground of bad light been made 
sooner. During the night there was 
enough rain to soften the surface of the 
wicket, so that for the first hour’s play of 
the second day the bowlers could turn 
the ball, if only slowly ; that, however, was 
sufficient to cause the dismissal of our 
last five batsmen, and every credit is due 
to our opponents for allowing an addition 
of only 40 runs for the last five wickets, 
as it could not be termed a_ bowlers’ 
wicket. With a moderate lead our 
opponents commenced their second 
innings ; and, not to my surprise, Barnes, 
now that the wicket had lost its life, 
was easy to negotiate, added to which 
Rhodes and Hirst never got their length 
until the match was practically lost, when 
Rhodes finished up with a rattle: but this 
was chiefly due to the fact that the wicket 
under a hot sun had again regained some 
of its fire—the top, which had been taken 
off after the previous night’s shower, 
having become hard. ‘Trumper and Duff 
opened so well that a long lead was soon 
established ; and being ably backed up 
by Hill, who forced the game throughout 
his long stay at the wicket, their position 
was practically secure when we had to 
face the music on the evening of the 
second day. Our only chance of a win, 
in my opinion, was for Jessop to hit the 
bowlers off their length and enable us 
to get a good start. This he did in his 
best form, and when stumps were drawn 
on the second night we certainly had a 
chance, though the odds were distinctly 
against a win. Things went badly first 
thing next morning, as Jessop and Fry 
were both sent back l.b.w., and if 
Jackson and myself stayed for some time, 
it must have been evident that Trumble 
was making the ball turn very quickly, 


and the moment that Noble came on for 
Saunders, whose length was not of the 
best, the game was over, for he bowled 
in irreproachable style, making the ball 
turn quickly, and keeping that impossible 
length for a batsman when the _ ball 
does turn rapidly. Added to this, an 
occasional ball jumped up very quickly, 
Jackson being bowled off the chest in 
playing forward. ‘To my mind, of the 
many fine performances with the ball 
this season, this effort of Noble’s, so far 
as the Australians are concerned, is the 
best, although ‘Trumble has been brilliant 
on every occasion on which the wicket 
offered the slightest assistance to the 
bowler. The Australians thoroughly de- 
served their win in this, the third test, 
and every credit is due to them for the 
fine all-round play of the team. 

The fourth test match was com- 
menced on a wicket which was scarcely 
suitable to the English bowlers, since it 
was so soft that it was a near thing whether 
we were to start at the appointed time or 
not. ‘This, of course, meant that fast 
bowlers could not be utilised until the 
wicket had dried considerably. Under 
the circumstances the losing of the toss 
meant a great deal to the English side. 
The Australians scored at a tremendous 
rate, owing in a great measure to the 
softness of the wicket, and also in no small 
degree to the very moderate manner in 
which all the English bowlers performed. 
Added to this, the two Australian bats- 
men, Duff and ‘Trumper, were seen at 
their best—never missing any opportunity 
of scoring. The one bowler of all others 
upon whom rested our hopes was Lock- 
wood—the one bowler of all others who 
must have a firm foothold, owing to the 
manner in which he literally throws himself 
forward, putting all his weight on to the 
left leg in delivering the ball—more so, 
perhaps, than anybody who bowls to-day. 
It was impossible to make use of him 
until the game had been in progress an 
hour and a half, when the Australians 
had got an extraordinary start, and were 
already on the high road to victory. From 
the moment that he came on he prac- 
tically went through the side, as after 
lunch the last nine wickets realised only 
120 runs. This was due entirely to the 
wonderful length and variation of pace 
which Lockwood possesses. ‘Trumper 


possibly played as fine an innings as 
has ever been witnessed in England and 
to} 
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Australia matches, and runs came at an 
alarming pace during his stay at the 
wicket. Duff, by no means a fast scorer, 
was quite holding his own with regard to 
the pace of run-getting : that alone explains 
how inaccurate the length of the English 
bowling really was. Of course we must not 
lose sight of the fact that the wicket was 
no bowlers’ wicket up to luncheon time ; 
but still any batsman, however fine, ought 
not to have scored at the rate ‘Trumper 
and Duff scored against, what I consider, 
inglish bowling. If the fielding of the 
inglish team was not up to the standard 
of excellence which is usual in these 
matches, yet catches were not being 
missed, for the very good reason that the 
batsmen were never making any mistakes, 

The fact that Lockwood had to bowl on 
a wicket that he himself did not fancy in 
in any shape or form, and yet was able to 
come out with a very fine analysis, speaks 
none too well for the other bowlers ; and, 
although I don’t wish to find fault with 
the bowling in a season when the English 
batting is certainly a failure, yet with these 
soft wickets against the Australian bowlers, 
who are not used to the same condition, the 
bowlers most certainly, in my opinion, 
ought to have done a great deal better in 
these test matches than they have done. 
Of all the test matches in which I have 
taken part, I cannot help mentioning the 
fact that I have never seen such moderate 
bowling as was shown in this match, and at 
Sheffield—with the exception, of course, of 
Lockwood, who bowled in his very best 
form on a wicket upon which there would 
have been reason for excuse for him if he 
had failed. As previously stated, the last 
9 wickets from luncheon-time realised only 
120 runs, and the English team were left 
with (speaking from memory) about one 
hour’s play, and in that hour, on a wicket 
which had dried considerably, we lost 
5 wickets; and although the bowlers 
got work upon the ball, yet the wicket 
was nothing like so bad as one would 
have been led to believe from the 
small score of the five batsmen dismissed. 
In my opinion, the fact that we had 
fielded all day, and had been not a little 
disappointed, accounted more for the poor 
display than the difficulty of the wicket. 
Next morning, when the wicket had dried 
to a certain extent, which favoured the 
batsmen rather than the bowlers, Jackson 
and Braund played so well that when 
Braund was dismissed we had regained 
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practically all our lost ground of the 
previous evening. Considering the im- 
portance of the occasion, and one might 
also add the difficulty of the situation, it 
was as fine a performance on the part of 
these two players, in my opinion, as has 
been witnessed in any of the five test 
matches. ‘The Australian bowling being 
certainly more accurate, and the fielding 
of our opponents also being of a higher 
standard, I do not think that too much 
praise can be awarded these two players. 
It was especially gratifying when various 
hints and suggestions were made that the 
English team was devoid of pluck, while 
the Australians had in all their test 
matches shown plenty of grit and deter- 
mination. ‘There is no denying that they 
have shown those qualities, but it does 
not follow that we have not shown 
them too; and, with all due respect to 
our opponents, they have been possibly 
a little bit more favoured than we have 
by Jupiter Pluvius. On going in the 
second time, on the same wicket where 
Jackson and Braund had, made so 
wonderful a stand, the Australians, or 
rather eight of them, were dismissed 
with something over 80 runs, _ this 
being the work of one man, Lockwood, 
whose wonderful performance left us, 
at the end of the second day’s play, 
with a decided advantage, provided we 
had the same wicket to work upon the 
following morning. Unfortunately for us, 
heavy rain in the night rendered the 
wicket soft again, and instead of having 
to go in to get 120 runs on a hard wicket, 
we had to go in to get the same number 
of runs on a slow wicket, and every 
cricketer knows what that means.  Al- 
though the wicket had been damaged 
by rain, yet, in my opinion, it could 
never be called a bowlers’ wicket, since 
it was too soft to be termed difficult ; 
but the Australians, by their excellence 
of bowling, have a knack of making 
wickets appear difficult, and for accuracy 
of length they have no equal. On 
the board at luncheon-time was 36 
with no men out, and the fact that we 
were unable to add another 87 for 10 
wickets to fall speaks volumes for the 
result of our opponents’ bowling, fielding, 
and generalship. For 5 wickets to fall 
some 20-odd runs only were required to 
win, and yet we were beaten by 3 ; and I 
doubt very much, if any other team had met 
with the Australians’ luck, whether they 
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could have put up such a performance. 
Trumble never bowled a bad ball through- 
out the innings, and on the other hand, 
if Saunders pitched a short one, it broke to 
such an extent that it was impossible to 
get it round on the leg side. As the 
game went on the last day, nothing will 
induce me to think anything but that we 
ought to have got the runs, and got them 
easily, after the start, which was by no 
means a bad one; and rather than talk 
about the luck of the game, I feel sure 
that all true sportsmen prefer to dwell on 
the wonderful display afforded us by the 
Australians in the last hour’s play of the 
match, since it was quite odds against their 
winning, and yet they won handsomely. 

With regard to ‘Tate being placed deep 
square leg when Braund was bowling to 
the left-hander and the right-hander, as 
he was doing on this occasion, no less 
than six men had to go out in the 
outfield owing to the left-hander being 
with the right-hander, and it was im- 
possible to expect the three men who 
fielded on the boundary at the leg side 
of the right-hander to run right across 
the ground and go a deep square leg to 
the left-hander—a matter, I suppose, of 
about two hundred yards. It is not 
quite correct to say that Tate had to 
field in the outfield, as he was only out 
to the left-hander; his one place, short 
slip, it was impossible for him to occupy, 
as Braund, who, in my opinion, is one 
of the finest short slips I have ever 
played with or against, was placed there, 
and owing to the fact that it goes dead 
against my judgment to move a great 
fielder from a post which he always 
occupies. I don’t say I am right, but I 
should do the same thing to-morrow that 
I did in the test match, so far as Braund 
is concerned ; and though I saw ‘Tate in 
the outfield to the left-hander, I could 
scarcely put him in that position, owing 
to the fact that I know now, what I 
did not know then, that he never held 
what should be an ordinary catch in 
first-class cricket. 1 don’t blame Tate 
in the least for missing a catch ; rather 
do I blame myself, as being one of the 
selection committee, for overlooking the 
fact that we were most absurdly short of 
really good men in the field. 

The last test at the Oval is the only 
match on which we can look back with 
satisfaction. Our opponents gained an 
advantage by batting first on a good 








wicket, after which it rained and softened 
the wicket for us. ‘The chief features of 
the match were the batting of Hill and 
Noble, whilst ‘Trumper was attractive, as 
he always is, the bowling of Trumble 
and Saunders up to the time when Jessop 
got to work ; and on our side the features 
were the batting of Jackson, Jessop, and 
Hirst, not forgetting the excellent bowling 
of Lockwood, After half our wickets were 
down in the second innings, it appeared 
scarcely possible for us to win ; but Jessop 
and Jackson made an excellent stand, 
the former never losing a chance of 
scoring without over-forcing the game, 
and possibly playing the innings of his 
life. Later, when the odds were still 
against us, Hirst gave one of _ his 
plucky exhibitions with the bat, and when 
17 runs were required to win, Rhodes, our 
last man, had to partner him; and the 
last-named must not be forgotten for his 
cool-headed display, never taking the 
slightest risk when at the wickets. In 
my opinion the turning-point of the game 
was when Jessop threw out ‘Trumper in 
his second innings, for he never would 
have got back even if he had not slipped 
up. Had Trumper started with 50, we 
should have had no time to obtain the 
runs. A feature of the tests has been 
the wicket-keeping on both sides, Kelly 
and Lilley being seen at their best 
throughout. 

In my opinion we have played below our 
form in these tests, whilst our opponents 
have been at the top of theirs throughout, 
all credit to them for the same. 

Inregard tothe counties, Yorkshire stands 
out by itself, and from the commence- 
ment of the season that such would be 
the case was very apparent. ‘The strength 
of the team lay in its all-round excellence. 
So far as the bowling is concerned, if 
Rhodes has not been quite so successful 
as in previous seasons, Haigh has per- 
formed in brilliant fashion, although he is 
one of those men who has his good and 
bad days. Hirst has also not been in 
quite his best form with the ball, but the 
Hon. F. S. Jackson, for the greater part 
of the season, never bowled better in his 
life, especially if the wicket rendered the 
bowler the slightest assistance ; added to 
which the Yorkshire eleven are the best 
fielding team going about to-day, thus 
runs were seldom easy to obtain. ‘Their 
batting has been as even as in the past, all 
showing up well in this department of the 
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game, and one had never seen the last of 
them until the last man had been sent 
back. The Hon. F. S. Jackson, T. L. 
Taylor, Hirst and Denton, have all played 
up to their great reputations ; and in 
Washington they have discovered a _ bats- 
man of the first water, a left-hander, who 
will probably prove himself to be the best 
of his kind. In my opinion, the very 
moderate strength of all the counties 
opposed to them this season has caused 
many to consider them the finest side 
which Yorkshire has ever placed in the 
field ; whereas, fine eleven as they un- 
doubtedly are, I consider some of their 
previous teams better. 

Sussex have secured second place to 
Yorkshire, and considering that K. S. 
Ranjitsinhji has played in only half the 
matches, added to which C. B. Fry has 
scarcely been so succescful as in the 
previous year, it speaks very little for the 
strength of the remaining counties. Apart 
from the batting of K. S. Ranjitsinhji 
and C. B. Fry, who average 66 and 41 
respectively, G. Brann and W. Newham 
have proved themselves well worthy of 
their places in the side, whilst ‘Tate, with 
the ball, has captured no fewer than 153 
wickets—a really fine performance for one 
who has been playing so long. 

Nottingham, thanks to the excellent 
form of Shrewsbury, Gunn (W.), J. A. 
Dixon on the few occasions he played, and 
A. QO. Jones with the bat, occupies third 
position ; whilst it must not be forgotten 
that Wass has at times bowled in rare 
form, which fact has not been overlooked 
by his many victims,—indeed, Wass is 
certainly one of our few class bowlers 
going about to-day, having the knack 
of bowling well on soft as well as on 
hard wickets. Iremonger, too, has been 
quite as consistent with the bat as 
previously. 

Warwickshire have held their own again, 
Quaife having rendered the side much 
assistance with the bat, whilst Hargreave, 
of the bowlers, has proved himself to be 
very near the top flight, especially on hard 
wickets, and it is quite possible that 
this bowler will make a greater name 
for himself in days to come. 

Lancashire have had a somewhat dis- 
appointing year, although when it was 
seen how indifferently Barnes bowled on 
occasions, not very much could have 
been expected from the team, since there 
was great lack of class amongst the 
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remaining bowlers. ‘Tyldesley played in 
his best form throughout, and H. G. 
Garnett, on the few occasions he played, 
never failed to get runs, At the very 
end of the season, Littlewood gave two 
capital exhibitions of bowling against 
Leicester and the Australians, and it is 
only reasonable to expect that the county 
has found a bowler of more than ordinary 
ability. 

Considering the strength of the Surrey 
team on paper, their supporters must feel 
a trifle disappointed at the displays 
given this season. Lockwood at his 
best, in my opinion, is the best bowler 
we possess, his performances in the test 
matches being of the highest order, whilst 
his bowling against the Gentlemen at 
Lord’s and against Lancashire at the Oval 
could not have been surpassed ; unfortu- 
nately his leg has a habit of giving way, 
as so often happens to fast bowlers, and 
his county has to suffer in consequence. 
Abel has once again done great things 
with the bat, and he is still classed as 
one of our greatest batsmen—and rightly 
so, too. Richardson has bowled better 
this season than he has for some time 
past, even if some of the old fire has 
left him, although no day is yet too long 
for him. V. F. S. Crawford has given 
some fine exhibitions of free hitting, and 
Captain Bush has been of the greatest 
assistance whenever available, but Hay- 
ward has fallen off slightly. 

In regard to the other counties, with 
the exception of Gloucestershire, who 
appear to have a cuming player in Lang- 
don, the work has fallen on the old 
players chiefly. G. L. Jessop has had a 
successful season, and he is without an 
equal in the field. Braundand L. C. H. 
Palairet, backed up by S. M. J. Woods, 
have done most of the work for Somerset, 
excepting that Cranfield has been most 
successful with the ball. C. J. Burnup 
has batted in his best form for Kent, 
whilst Blythe and J. R. Mason have not 
fallen away with the ball. Essex have 
had a poor season, being short of bowling, 
The same remark applies to Leicester. 
who can put a good batting side into 
the field. Llewellyn has been very con- 
sistent with bat and ball for Hampshire ; 
but of Derbyshire I know very little, 
whilst Middlesex have dropped very 
much in the table this season, being 
greatly in need of another bowler during 
the early part of the season. 
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SING A SONG O’ SHIPWRECK. 


BY JOHN MASEFIELD. 
| E lolled on a bollard, a sunburnt son of the sea, 


With earrings of brass and a jumper of dungaree ; 
“°N’ many a queer lash-up have I seen,” says he. 


“ But the toughest Hooray of the racket,” he says, ‘‘ Ill be sworn, 
’"N’ the roughest traverse I worked since the day I was born, 
Was a packet of Sailor’s Delight as I scoffed in the seas o’ the Horn. 


All day long in the calm she had rolled to the swell 
Rolling through fifty degrees till she clattered her bell. 
’N’ then come snow, ’n’ a squall, ’n’ a wind was colder ’n’ hell. 


It blew like the Bull o’ Barney, the beast of a breeze, 
’N’ over the rail came the cold green lollopin’ seas, 
’"N’ she went ashore at the dawn—on the Ramirez. 


She was settling down by the stern when I got to the deck, 
The waist was a smother 0’ sea as was up to y’r neck, 

’"N’ her masts were gone, ’n’ her rails, ’n’ she was a wreck. 
We rigged up a tackle, a purchase, a sort of a shift 

To hoist the boats off o’ the deck-house ’n’ get ’em adrift, 
When her stern gives a sickenin’ settle, her bows give a lift, 


’N’ crash comes a smash o’ green water as sets me afloat, 
Wi’ freezin’ fingers clutchin’ the keel of a boat— 
The bottom-up whaler—it was the deuce of a note. 


Well—I clambers acrost o’ the keel, ’n’ I gets me secured, 
When I sees a face in the white o’ the smother to looard 
’N’ I gives ‘im a ’and, ’n’ I’m blest if it wasn’t the stooard. 


So he climbs up forrard o’ me, ’n’ ‘thanky’ a says, 
’"N’ we sits ’n’ shivers ’n’ freeze to the bone wi’ the sprays, 
’"N’ I sings ‘Abel Brown,’ ’n’ the stooard he prays, 


Wi’ never a dollop to sup nor a morsel to bite, 
The lips of us blue wi’ the cold ’n’ the heads of us light, 
Adrift in a Cape Horn Sea f’r a day ’n’ a night. 


’N’ then the stooard goes dotty, ’n’ puts a tune to his lip, 
’N’ moons about love like a dern old hen wi’ the pip 
(I sets no store upon stooards—they ain’t no use on a ship). 


’"N’ ‘Mother !’ the looney cackles, ‘come ’n’ put Willy to bed,’ 
So I says, ‘Dry up, or [ll fetch you a crack o’ the head.’ 
‘The kettle’s a-bilin’,’ he answers, ‘’n’ I’ll go butter the bread.’ 


’N’ he falls to singin’ some slush about clinkin’ a can, 
"N’ at last he dies, so he does, ’n’ I tells you, Jan, 
I was glad when he did, fr he weren’t no fun fr a man. 


So he falls forrard he does, ’n’ he closes his eye, 

’N’ quiet he lays, ’n’ quiet I leaves him lie, 

’N’ I was alone with his corp ’n’ the cold green sea ’n’ the sky. 
’"N’ then I dithers, I guess, fr the next as I knew 

Was the voice of a mate as was sayin’ to one o’ the crew, 
‘Easy, my son, wi’ the brandy. Be shot if ’e ain’t comin’ to!’” 
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OR two days the rain slopped down 
prodigally over the wilderness 
and the high barrens. ‘Then the 

weather turned. It froze, sharp as the 
closing of a trap, and caught many a 
small thing that could have done with 
another month of careless life. Of human 
life there was none, till in the late after- 
noon of the day of frost McNulty stood 
alone on the high lands, and hugged 
himself together in his canvas coat that 
had been sodden and now was frozen 
over his wet woollen shirt. He looked 
up at the iron sky, and remembered that 
the month was November. He spoke to 
himself with sudden peevish anger. ‘‘ It’s 
unseasonable weather! Unseasonable,” 
he said. In his hateful fatigue he had 
not sense to move out of the wind; he 
stood and stared around and before him. 

It was a sufficiently depressing prospect 
for a dry man; for a wet one, who was 
also homeless, hungry, and lost, it was a 
wicked prospect. Behind and around 
him lay the high barrens—a waste of 
withered blueberry bushes, spruce scrub, 
and gray boulders. ‘There was not a sign 
of a path. How he had come there he 
knew less than any one. 

In front of him opened out a valley. 
There the boulders were bigger, closer 
together ; farther on, and down, they were 
packed ; the size of cabs, then of houses. 
Out of the scanty crevices between them 
grew tall pine trees, solitary black pillars 
or sombre groups, as their roots could 
find mould. Over all there lay a palpable 
silence. A thin shiver ran_ through 
McNulty as he stood. 

The place was a place to die in; no 
more! He had always had the thought 
that it would be best to die in bed, and a 
whisper of chill wind that came up the 
valley made him more sure of it than 
ever. He was suddenly cold inside him, 
colder than outside ; he shivered in his 
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empty stomach, at his heart. This hollow 
was hostile, menacing ; it could not be 
the valley he had meant to come to ; and 
yet, somewhere in his dim thoughts, he 
had the lingering hope that it was—that it 
only eluded him. He was babyish in his 
exhaustion, and he spoke aloud again, 
resentfully: “It ought to be here! It 
shan’t go back on me.” His anger 
gave him strength, even-in the face of the 
great contemptuous silence around him ; 
he pushed forward with trembling knees, 
up and down a rise, and up again. “It 
must be here !” 

He meant the dark lake that lay far 
back from civilisation, in a_ hopeless 
country for lumberers. Any man might 
cut good logs there, but five hundred 
could not get them out, with profit. It 
was shunned, too—he had never known 
why. All he knew was that he had had 
it in his mind for weeks as his only 
refuge, the one piace in the world that was 
ready and waiting for Bernard McNulty. 
He had been making to it for days, like 
a homing pigeon, and he had missed it 
in the end. His instinct, that had lain 
fallow for ten years, had failed him; 
he had made a mistake. And he had 
not life in him to afford to make mis- 
takes; this was his last in a world of 
them, and his body told him so. His 
mindr efused to hear it. 

He made for a boulder, crawled along 
by it, staggered to another, and hauled 
himself up till he sprawled on top of it 
and had to shut his eyes to steady the 
rocks and trees that rushed past him. 
He dared not lie like that; even the 
relief of it told him so. He sat up and 
dragged his eyes open. He did not know 
that he was sobbing. His only feeling 
was rage that he had missed his way. 
The disappointment of it was the worst 
pang of all his life, sharp as the sting of 
death that must soon come after it. He 
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stared before him to seé this place where 
he must die. 

The last light of the November day 
lay gray on the yellow-brown bushes, the 
gray rocks, the black trees; on all the 
inhospitable ugliness of the place ; on 
McNulty fell more than scrambled off 
the boulder, and fled madly down the 
valley to the trees, between the rocks 
and the blueberry bushes. The black 
patch below him was water. He had 
made no mistake; his long search 
had brought him out at the Matoun. 
What matter that it was on the wrong 
side of the lake? He could skirt round 
it! He knew where he was! He had 
only to find his refuge, if the light held to 
do it. 

The way was all rocks now, with tall 
pine trees struggling up between them ; it 
was slippery with pine droppings, riddled 
with crevices and _ porcupine _ holes. 
McNulty scambled and slipped, and fell 
and went on again, racing with the light 
that can out-travel man. He slithered 
helplessly across a rock, and caught hold 
of a low bough, just in time: his feet had 
shot from under him, and hung out over 
the black depths of the freezing lake. 
But he hardly noticed that a little more 
would have drowned him. He had his 
bearings! He was on the north side of 
the lake now, the right side. He could 
see the hills that locked the western end 
of it, the swamp on the south shore 
opposite; but he wasted no time in 
looking. The place he wanted must be 
just behind him, over the rocks and the 
porcupine holes back to the solid north 
wall of hill. He forgot he was cold in the 
deadly fear that the dark might come and 
make him miss his goal. He clawed 
to his feet, crashed through the boughs 
that swept the high rocks, slipped twice 
his own height to the ground, and fell 
softly in the frozen bushes; worked on, 
step by step . He stopped, as if he 
were stunned. 

The rocky hill was in front of him, but 
it was grown up with young spruce ; the 
points and landmarks were gone! It all 
looked alike. And this time he knew he 
sobbed. But he knew, too, that he went 
on. If he had to feel that hillside foot 
by foot he would go on, till his body 
failed him. In the growing dusk he 
looked back at the rocks that cut off the 
lake, and tried to remember the line; 
but it was all a tumble of confusion to 





him. He crushed forward through an 
endless stretch of bay, its withered leaves 
breast-high, and never smelt the scent of 
it ; stumbled to higher ground, and forced 
his way through the spruce trees, to the 
virgin wall of rock behind them. And 
as he did so the light failed palpably, as 
if some one had drawn a curtain between 
him and the sky. In the dimness he 
peered at the rock, felt it, struggled 
through another yard of spruces and felt 
again. He found nothing; what he 
sought was not there. But he kept on 
feeling till the rock under his fingers 
stopped, and he knew that the ridge had 
ended, even before he had sense enough 
to look up and see the sky. He went 
back again, bent double, one hand 
dragging at the spruces, the other never 
off the rock behind them. ‘The light was 
less with every second, yet it came on 
him suddenly that it was dark. In the 
anguish of it he sank to his knees and 
fell forward ; as he tried to save himself 
his hand slipped a foot lower on the rock, 
and clawed at smooth stone. The revul- 
sion that came over him was sickening; 
he could not have moved to keep from 
dying. The words he said aloud were not 
appropriate either, but perhaps they served 
his turn as well as any. ‘Whoa mare! 
whoa, pet!” whispered McNulty weakly ; 
and found he could crawl forward on his 
hands and knees. 

He had been a fool, for he had for- 
gotten! He had been feeling the rock 
at his own height, where he might have 
felt for ever. Now his hand was on the 
two courses of dressed stone ; now on the 
Dutch arch; now--his heart pumped 
hard at his slow blood—on the wood 
of the door. A corner at the top had 
decayed away ; his fingers went through 
the hole. He found his tin box of 
matches, his candle-end. (It goes hard 
to make a man who has been a miner 
lose his candle-end habit.) ‘The damp 
wick sputtered, then lit, a pale flame 
between the spruces and the rock ; and it 
showed a queer sight for Lake Matoun. 

In the rock, for a yard or so on each 
side of where he knelt, were set two 
courses of dressed granite ; above it, as 
the natural spring of a cave had needed 
it, neat fillings of cut stone, jointed and 
mortared. The Swede had known his 
work. The door under the Dutch arch 
was not three feet high, but it was broad 
out of all proportion, broad enough to 
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pass the shoulders of a giant. McNulty 
put his shoulder to it with the strength of 
a child; but it gave at the hinges. The 
candle flickered as the draught rushed in 
the crack. The man put his head in, 
and snuffed like an animal; he had no 
mind to spend the night picking out 
porcupine quills. He smelt nothing but 
a cold closeness; yet he lit a bunch of 
dead spruce and flung it in. Nothing 
stirred. He pushed the door wide, and 
crawled in on hands and knees, as he had 
always done. ‘The smoke from the spruce 
made him cough ; he seized it and threw 
it to one side of him, as if he knew where 
to throw it. It blazed up, and the smoke 
followed the draught of it. In its sudden 
light McNulty stood up, and saw his 
home. 

Nothing had been here ; there were no 
tracks on the floor, as there was no scent 
of life in the air. His spruce torch was 
dying on the stone hearth, the sparks of 
it flying up the queer chimney he had so 
often marvelled at. He held up his 
candle and looked around him. It was 
all exactly as it had been, only strangely 
smaller. The clean vault of the natural 
cave was nowhere more than a foot above 
his head. At his left it had been let 
alone, to slope down to the corner where 
the bunk was; and in the bunk were 
dead spruce boughs still, sticks with the 
spines dropped off them long ago. At 
his right the wall was straight, built up 
by the same hand as the outside. Neat 
courses of granite met the roof above the 
stone fireplace, the wide hearth where the 
burnt spruce was a red mass. Before 
him there was no wall. The cave sloped 
to a sort of tunnel, and the man went to 
it: if there were porcupines they would 
be here. But his candle showed him 
only the rough rock of the floor; then a 
heap of .earth and small stones, the 
cleanings of the cave. Over the heap the 
tunnel sloped abruptly to the ground and 
stopped. A rusty oil-can lay there, and 
apparently nothing else; but McNulty 
knew better. He set down his candle 
and groped a little till he found the wood- 
pile. It was tinder dry and rotten, but it 
would serve his turn for the night. His 
legs shook as he went back with a load 
from it; when the flame of it leapt up 
the chimney he stretched his hands to it 
as a man who prays. But prayer and 
McNulty had never met. 

In the heartening firelight he propped 


up the door; the stone slab the Swede 
had used to make it fast against the 
walkers of the night he could not lift, 
but he made a shift of it. And it was 
not till then that he had the sense to 
take from his back the few things he 
had had strength to carry this last day 
of his weariness. He cooked as un- 
handily as he dried his coat ; there was 
no woodcraft about him, any more than 
there was about the strange hut-like cave 
he sat in. Any Indian would have 
laughed at the useless trouble spent on 
the stones of the place, but again, no 
Indian could have achieved the dryness 
of it, the wonderful defiance of ten years 
of time. McNulty knew mines were wet ; 
he never wondered why a cave should be 
dry. He lay and nestled by his fire, 
thawing and steaming and drying at long 
last. When he was bone-dry the joy of 
it was like no joy he had ever known, 
except the sleep that weighed him down 
with slow thrills of rapture. He had been 
hunted and wet and frozen, had been 
lost and despairing ; now he was warm and 
dry and at home. Perfect peace lapped 
him as he lay. He was at home. It had 
been waiting for him all these years, just 
as the Swede had said it would wait ; 
he remembered, as of some stranger, that 
he had sobbed as he fought his way here. 
He had just sense enough to get more 
wood and pile his fire for the night before 
sleep took him—a man at home, and at 
peace. The candle end burned out where 
he had stuck it in its own grease, the 
fire flickered to its fall, and under the 
changing lights the sleep of Bernard 
McNulty, failure and blackguard, was 
the sleep of a little child. Outside, the 
walkers of the night went their separate 
ways no freer, and with no more con- 
science. 

It was a day and another night before 
McNulty crawled out of the low door. 
He had worked his body to its worth, 
and more; and that merciless creditor 
was taking its arrears. Food and fire 
and sleep he paid it, till it let him go, 
and he stood up outside his house without 
an ache in him. A tall man, too, and 
clean made; not a man to hunt with 
impunity, as he had been hunted. But 
all that, and the thought of it, was behind 
him, so that he had not a care in the 
world. As he passed through the thicket 
of bay to the lake he picked a handful, 
liking the keen scent of it; he had not 
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known that dead bay was sweet. He 
stuck a sprig of it in his coat as he trod 
lightly over the rocks that had seemed 
insurmountable two days ago. 

When he came out on the barrens his 
feet struck by instinct into the easy half- 
trot of the wood walker, straight-footed, 
devouring the way. He was going on 
an errand, an innocent, necessary errand ; 
there was a novelty about it that was 
exhilarating ; that it was also a little un- 
certain did not worry him. He wanted 
his pack, that he had nearly thrown away 
because it weighed too much ; he plumed 
himself now that he had stuck it in a tree 
instead. Luck held, and he found the 
pack; but he put it down to genius. 
With joy at the weight of it he slung it 
awkwardly over his shoulder, but there 
was no awkwardness about the way he 
retrieved his gun; he knew about guns. 
Then he set back again, lighthearted 
and his own man, for there was enough 
in his pack to last him a month, and 
only yesterday he had envied common 
lumberers with a wongan to dip into, 
But yesterday his cache had seemed a 
day’s journey away; he knew now he 
had only made a scant five miles the day 
he had sobbed; he had nearly seen his 
finish when he lit on the Swede’s cave. 

Once back there, he worked. When 
he had new boughed the bunk he cut 
wood till the trees rang. ‘There was no 
one to hear him; the Swede had been 
right when he said no man ever came 
there. He had added something, in his 
queer English, which McNulty had not 
understood: “And they should fear, if 
they should come, the sound of the axe— 
yes, the sound of the axe!” He was 
a superstitious man, the Swede; but 


McNulty never thought of axes and 
superstition going together. Afterwards 


he was wiser. 

As he swung at his tree now, unhandily 
but effectually, he thought of the Swede. 
A silent gray giant of a man, working 
in the wet of the lower levels of the 
Wisowsoole mine, shovelling the low- 
grade ore into the ore carts. McNulty 
had been a boy then, sent to learn his 
practical work ; some day he would be 
a manager. He swung harder at his tree 
as he thought of it. But in the mean- 
time he learned from the Swede ; and, 
he never knew why, the silent man took 
to him. In their six-hour shifts they 


talked ; after McNulty was sent into the 
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office they talked at odd minutes; on 
Sundays, when the mine was silent from 
noon till midnight, they talked all day. 
As: far as either had it in him he loved 
the other; the difference between them 
was that the man understood the boy ; 
and McNulty, at twenty, took the Swede 
ashe foundhim. And the Swede brought 
him to-Matoun, with secrecy, the summer 
the mine shut down for want of water. 

McNulty stared round-eyed at the 
queer place that was ready for them, and 
the Swede frowned. “I am quarryman, 
also mason,” he said. ‘‘ You should be 
my guest. I make your shelter for you 
with my hands.” 

And it never dawned on McNulty why 
he should have made it so far away, or 
so strong. He fished there till he learned 
to fish, shot till he could shoot ; he got 
his growth and his breadth there, and a 
smattering of the Swede’s strange wood- 
craft—a woodcraft of shifts, not of matter- 
ofcourse cause and effect. Time and 
again he saw the Swede’s eyes on him 
as if he had in his mind what he would 
not say; he never did say it, because it 
was precisely at those times that McNulty 
asked questions and displeased him. He 
was proving the boy ; who did not know 
it, any more than the man who swung 
the axe now knew he had been found 
wanting in everything but silence about 
Matoun. ‘The autumn rainfall was as 
good as a telegram to call them back 
to the Wisowsoole; McNulty, then nor 
ever, told where he had been that summer, 
and the Swede knew it. They worked 
again all that winter—the Swede in 
the mine, McNulty where fate and the 
manager sent him. ‘The day there was 
the affair of the ladders, fate had McNulty 
in the mine. What he did is matter of 
history in the Wisowsoole to this day, and 
it was the head waters of Matoun that 
had given him muscles to do it. Forty 
men owed their lives to him, and one 
of the forty was the Swede. But when 
they came triumphant out of the old 
workings he was leaning hard on the 
boy’s shoulder, and McNulty took him 
home to get away from the shouts and 
the cheering. He saw the Swede now, 
lowering himself into a chair and shiver- 
ing as he did it. 

“ Have a drink,” commanded McNulty ; 
he remembered his own contemptuous 
voice. 

The big man drank in silence ; after- 
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wards he spoke, to the marvel of his 
hearer. ‘1 should be done here! I go. 
I will always to die in Stockholm, where 
they shall not call me “the Swede,” but 
by my name.” 

“Well, I call you by your name!” 
scoffed McNulty. “ Brace up, Munthe! 
Nothing ails you.” 

“You cannot call what you should not 
know. You think me some peasant fellow 
when you speak. And to-morrow I go. 
I will always to die in Stockholm.” 

“Oh, hold your jaw about dying!” 
The questions and answers came to 
McNulty with his axe as if he were 
reading out of a book. ‘You're not 
hurt. What d’ye mean?” 

The Swede turned dull eyes on him. 
“She has betrayed me, the Wisowsoole. 
If she should betray again I die. And 
I will die in Stockholm. To-morrow 
I go.” 

“But you haven’t any money.” 

“Oh,” the answer was absent, “I have 
always that money! Plenty I have. 
Look!” Out of an unlocked drawer in 
the table he took something that. made 
McNulty open his hard young eyes. For 
a moment he thought the man had been 
robbing the mine; but only for a moment. 
The Wisowsoole was a low-grade ore ; 
this was a different gold indeed. ‘They 
never saw a nugget in the Wisowsoole. 

“This was mine,” said the Swede, 
while McNulty handled the wonderful 
lumps, ‘‘and being so I go. I have but 
you to leave!” 

McNulty remembered nodding; he 
had known he could not speak, but not 
why. 

‘“‘T have done always the best for you ; 
if I did not die I should do more best,” 
the old man spoke out suddenly. “ You 
will never be manager of a mine. You 
will go—so!” he pointed to the floor. 
“What do they call that? Down. And 
I should not save you being alive, much 
less dead. But I do what I can. I give 
you my house at the Matoun water, my 
secret house that no one but you has 
known of. You shall go there, when you 
go what-do-you-call-it, down. No one 
comes there, and the sound of the axe 
does not be heard. One year, five year, 
ten year she waits—my house on the 
Matoun! But you will be back there 
in ten year ; she need not to wait longer. 
All of my house I give you. It was as 
my son always. You see that? As my 
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son! I have not any son, but you should 
serve. For I also have gone down; I 
come up now. Up!” his voice rang out 
sudden and joyful as his fist fell like a 
hammer on the quaking table. ‘‘ And 
being up,” he shouted exultantly, “I will 
die in Stockholm! No man can prevent 
me from Stockholm. But you”—the eyes 
were another man’s—“ you shall die at 
Matoun. One year—fifty—how should 
I know? But at Matoun. For you have 
never seen Stockholm ; you do not know 
always how good a place it should be 
to die in.” His heavy hand fell light on 
the boy’s shoulder. ‘Life you give me 
to-day, so life I give you some to-morrow. 
Life and Matoun! You laugh, because 
I am always alive and you can see me; 
when I am always dead you will not 
laugh. You should see that, when you 
go down.” He had pushed him slowly 
to the door, without a good-night, but the 
boy, looking back, saw that he blessed 
him with upheld hands. He saw him 
no more, for in the morning he was 
gone: he, and his nuggets, and _ his 
always “to die in Stockholm.” 

And McNulty, just ten years after, stood 
and chopped trees at Matoun. It was a 
queer coincidence, but he was jubilant 
with returned strength, and he laughed 
aloud at the idea of dying here. Yet to 
get rid of the thought he struck his axe 
into a fallen tree, and looked about him. 
He was a leisurely man, with a month’s 
supplies, and a good house to go to; he 
looked at it just to make sure of the fact. 
And then he stared, because there was 
something the matter with the day. There 
was no sun; it had been gray in the morn- 
ing, asitwas gray now. What, then, brought 
out the masses of gorgeous colour every- 
where, and banished the blackness that 
had stood in every tree and lain on the 
new ice of the lake? Now the pine 
trunks were purple, with warmth in the 
green of their crowns,—warmth, too, in 
the sharper colour of the spruces, whose 
every cone was wine-red. Every yellow 
and brown he had ever dreamed of shone 
at him from the withered bracken; the 
pine droppings on top of the rocks were 
sudden astounding patches of dull scarlet ; 
the dead and frozen bay was mulberry, 
just as the blackberry stalks and the 
moosewood boughs were rose-red. The 
whole world was a world he had never 
seen—a_ lovely, intimate world, that 
smiled, and kept its mystery just a little, as 
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from a friend. Even the distance across 
the lake melted away in chocolate and 
crimson. 

He did not know that he was looking 
on the yearly miracle of the deep woods, 
which the Indians call the Day of Colour ; 
the carnival that comes before the snow. 
He had learnt but one thing that day,— 
that dead and frozen bay smells sweet as 
August green. But, after all, that was 
a good deal to learn in one day, for 
McNulty. He wheeled to go on with his 
chopping, and saw something that turned 
his life as on a pivot, though it was 
nothing but the wonderful light on a rock 
at his feet. He knelt down and chipped 
at it with the butt of his axe, softly ; then 
madly. As he broke small pieces from it 
he would not look at them, because he 
was afraid. It was not till he had a little 
heap of broken stones that he trembled ; 
not till he had passed them one by one 
through his shaking fingers, scanned them 
with fierce eyes, that he dared think. 
There was colour in the quartz: a trace, 
no more; but colour. Had the Swede 
been mad, not to know that there was 
gold at Matoun! Or had he known, and 
the nuggets 

McNulty saw his future, that had been 
dead and hopeless, leap up alive under his 
eyes. Here was gold. It made every- 
thing so simple and easy that he laughed ; 
he did not see how he had ever despaired. 
Here was gold. Bernard McNulty, who 
had been a fool and taken Benson’s 
money (Benson being dead, and not 
objecting), need be a fugitive in the wood 
no more. He would mine. By-and-by 
he would make a good strike. He would 
go out into the big world carefully, till he 
got to a place where they had never heard 
of him, or Benson. He would live. He 
would come up, as the Swede had done. 
“Up!” he said it aloud in his triumph, 
“Up!” And somewhere in the woods 
it echoed. It was odd, but he did not 
like the sound. It cooled him where he 
sat with his bits of rock in his hands. 
As he looked at them he came to himself, 
and the vision in his eyes faded. 

They had called the Wisowsoole a low- 
grade ore. This was so much lower that 
he threw it down. It would take unknown 
tons of it and a crusher to get half an 
ounce of gold. It was beyond human 
labour, It wanted a mill. He shut his 
eyes, and could hear the ninety stamps of 
the Wisowsoole—which was: curious, for 
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he had not thought of it for years. He 
had given up mining, had MeNulty, and 
gone down. He saw now how far. Pre- 
sently he stood up and looked for more 
rocks, clear-eyed, without the hope that 
blinds. He did not find one. By night- 
fall he was back at the first, dinting the 
head of his axe on it, when he thought he 
heard something, and stopped to listen. 
There was nothing. It had been fancy 
that some one was chopping down a tree. 
He went home and slept before he had 
eaten. His last thought was that the 
Swede never got those nuggets at Matoun, 
but somewhere in the north, and that he 
must go north as soon as it was safe and 
the hue and cry had died—north, to the 
place where there were nuggets and men 
asked no questions. And while he slept 
the weather laughed. 

At midnight a keen, sweet dampness 
woke him to put yet another patch on the 
corner of his door before he made up his 
fire. As the fresh logs kindled he heard 
the sudden wind come down the valley. 
It came with a leap, a long soughing roar. 
From ,somewhere far behind him, in the 
very rocks of the hill, it echoed like the 
syren of a steamer in the St. Lawrence 
channel, and the likeness made McNulty 
afraid. He had been a failure all his life, 
even to going off with that money of 
Benson’s ; he did not call it stealing to 
himself: the man was dead when he took 
it, Was he going to be a coward too? 
He could not get the dead man out of his 
head, nor the syren shouting in the fog 
while he ransacked the cabin for the 
money. He crouched from the thoughts 
in his mind, and could not shrink far 
enough away from them, because the 
wind kept yelling for somebody to show 
a light. All night it yelled, and herded 
its restless woods; if it lulled a little it 
whickered like a living thing at McNulty’s 
patched door; McNulty keeping up his 
fire that he might not have to listen to 
that wind in the dark. 

After all, he was guiltless ; he had no 
need to shake. It was true he had taken 
the money, but on second thoughts he 
would have sent it back if only he had 
not lost it. That was where the failure 
of him came in; he had lost it. He-sat 
and let the long centuries of the night go 
by, till at last it was morning in his house 
beyond the daylight. He crept out, and 


saw a raging smother of wind and drift 
and deep snow. 


He was fast. There 
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“He would have given worlds to see the crows come back, to hear a sound of life. 


And even as he thought it 


there came one, plain and near—the sound of an axe on a tree.” 


could be no getting away now without 
snowshoes ; but even if he had them he 
dared not leave a clear track to the only 
place he knew to be safe. McNulty crawled 
in again, and shut his door. He knew 
that yesterday’s hopes had been a dream ; 
he could neither find gold at Matoun nor 
leave it. Suddenly he longed beyond 
words for a pane of glass; he hungered 
for the light of day. If he had a pane of 
glass to put in his door he could be 
happy. He sat thinking of that in the 
dark. 

When the snow stopped the crows 
came. McNulty fed the crows. The 
blue jays screamed for meat, and he gave 
them pork, In the clear sunset the wind 


died, and he rejoiced. He stood outside 
the door of his hut and looked abroad. 
Everything was snow; the quiet of the 
place was piercing. He would have given 
worlds to see the crows come back, 
to hear a sound of life. And even as 
he thought it there came one, plain and 
near—the sound of an axe on a tree. 

McNulty dropped as flat on the snow 
as if it had been an axe on his own head. 
Some one else was at Matoun ; lumberers 
—men who read the papers. They would 
have a box on the nearest postroad, and 
once a month they would go to it and get 
the news—the news of McNulty. 

It sent him through the snow for fifty 
yards to listen. It was true ; some one 
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was chopping. He looked to the red 
west, and on the hill against it saw a tree 
quiver. There were men there; there 
was no harbour for him, even at Matoun. 
That drove him on again to make sure, 
toiling through the deep snow and round 
the rocks, cunningly, till he gained a 
ridge where he could lie down and stare 
at the hill. There was not a sign that any 
living being but he was near Matoun: no 
smoke, no more quivering trees ; and the 
sound of the axe was still. He wormed 
round to go home, and the axe called to 
him. Slow and regular fell the blows of 
it, near at his hand, and not a sight nor 
scent of man. McNulty, without knowing 
why, turned and fled back on his own 
tracks, and as he ran a wild cat cried. 
He lifted the Swede’s stone into place 
with a thud, and sat down, sweating. 
The thing at those trees was not human! 
He tried to think it had something to do 
with wild cats, but he could not do it, 
because he knew he was not afraid of 
wild cats, and of this he was afraid. As 
he wiped his wet upper lip the Swede’s 
words came back to him: “And they 
should fear if they should come, the 
sound of the axe—yes, the sound of the 
axe !” 

Then, whatever it was, the Swede had 
known, and not cared! It heartened 
McNulty that the Swede had not cared. 
He rolled his blanket round him and 
went to sleep. 

Yet it shook him a little when the next 
evening he heard it again. It took him 
by surprise, close to him; and in his 
surprise he gazed. In plain sight a tree 
quivered ; but in plain sight there was 
no one there. He thought of the giant 
woodpecker (which was utterly absurd, — 
McNulty was no woodsman), but at that 
moment a wild cat cried, and the hacking 
sound never stopped. It was something 
real, because the tree quivered. He re- 
membered, out of dead time, that he had 
heard there was an Indian superstition 
about an invisible spirit that chopped in 
the woods ; there was something about 
seeing a tree fall without seeing what cut 
it down ; he could not remember whether 
it were good or bad to see the tree fall; 
anyhow, he did not believe in it. He 
decided it had something to do with a 
wild cat. By the end of a week he had 
grown to look for it, to feel it friendly, 
and he had gone back, in his loneliness, to 
searching for gold, though he knew it was 
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not there. He scraped through the snow 
all day long for gold, and always at sunset 
the sound of the axe signalled him to 


stop. It seemed to him now to chop out 
words —to say something that quieted his 
soul. 


‘*¢ Lost—Man’s—Harbour,” it hewed: 
“* Lost—Man’s—Harbour.” He would 
stand and listen to the kindly sound. 
Sometimes it seemed to set a wild cat 
whining, but he never saw one, nor did 
he hunt for it. Its cry, and the sound of 
the axe, were his only companions. It 
was pure habit now that he barred his 
door at night, for he was no longer afraid. 
He was brother to the wailing beast he 
never saw. He grew leaner and hungrier 
every day, and less human. He had no 
past now ; all he cared for was to look for 
gold; till he woke up one morning and 
had nothing to eat. That same day, he 
thought he gave up for good and all the 
thought of gold at Matoun. He went out 
for food, but he saw nothing but porcu- 
pines, and he had no stomach for porcu- 
pines. ‘There were no hares, no partridges; 
he looked for them all day long, and 
night after night came back as he had 
gone out, the sound of the axe welcoming 
him as he struck his own valley. And 
the night he came down to carribou moss, 
and sickened at it, the world swam round 
him, and the blows of the axe took a new 
voice. ‘‘ Pay,” it chopped: “ pay, pay.” 

McNulty cried out like an_ echo. 
“Pay?” His past, that he had forgotten, 
rushed back on him and overwhelmed 
him. Pay? He had never thought of 
paying—only of saving his skin. How 
was it possible that he should pay? And 
the axe went on relentlessly, mocking at 
him, standing hungry with his miserable 
hopes of gold scattered by his wood-pile : 
“Pay. 

“My God!” said McNulty, and it was 
the first time he had thought of God. 
“Tf I could I'd pay.” It was the nearest 
he had ever come to praying in all his 
life, and as he spoke his eyes fell on the 
woods. Had he been blind not to see 
that the snow was nearly gone, that he 
could come and go to a settlement with- 
out leaving a track to matter ?—that 
he had been starving like a fool, when 
there was only thirty miles between him 
and a shop? He tied up the flapping 


soles of his boots, and started just as the 
sunset cry came from the hidden cat on 
He stopped and called back. 


the hill, 








“ * Kedskundogwejit, the mighty chopper,’ said he.” 
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“ Good-bye,” said McNulty to his only 
friends. ‘If I can I'll pay.” 

He came back a week after, deviously, 
carrying all he could stagger under. No 
one had noticed him, but no one had given 
him a decent word either ; he did not know 
there was that in his face which said he 
was better let alone. He was so little 
human now that he was sorry to get home 
after dark, and too late for the thing that 
chopped on the hill. He wanted to tell 
it that he meant to find gold grain by 
grain, till he paid—that he had brought 
back a pick. 

If he had brought back the mill from 
the Wisowsoole it would have done him 
no good. He found no more gold, nor 
the sign of it, and every day at sunset 
the steady axe called to him to “Pay, pay, 
pay.” 

By the third time he was frenzied. 
He stood up and answered it, very 
politely; he had been a polite man. 
“How can I pay? Have the goodness 
to tell me that, or let me alone!” He 
looked at his worldly assets—one pick 
and a little food; he knew he would 
never have another shifting mood that 
told him he might yet make his strike. 
He stood and spoke again into the sunset. 
* How can I pay?” 

And once more the axe answered him. 
It sounded now exactly like the tap of a 
pick ina tunnel. He had a pick, he had 
no tunnel. Why should old sounds come 
out of the past and mock at him? A 
wild cat keened while he thought, and 
it made him shiver. He went home and 
came back with meat, threw it down 
and left it. If he must live and die here, 
let him, for God’s sake, at least have a 
wild cat to tame! ‘That night he prayed 
to have a beast to tame. 

In the morning the pork was gone, 
and a dull something went, too, from 
McNulty’s eyes. He turned deliberately 
back into his cave, to the rubbish heap 
where the Swede had left the gravel 
cleared from his house. He swung his 
pick and cut away the earth to the clean 
run of the rock ; to At the sight of 
the standing timber he lit two candles 
and dug with his might; at the sight of 
the downward slope and the rotten ladder 
he knew why his cave was dry. When 
the crack of the axe came at sundown 
McNulty was not where he could hear it. 

It was two days before he came out 
into the light of day, and, though it was 





sunset, it blinded him. He sat down at 
his door, heedless that he was hungry, 
because of what he held in his hands. 
He knew now what the Swede had meant 
when he said: “I give you my house at 
Matoun, all of it I give you.” It was a 
mine ; a small, tunnelled, timbered mine, 
running down into the hill, and out of 
it had come those nuggets that were 
brothers to these he polished on_ his 
coat. He was rich. He could have 
thousands. And if he could have had 
them when first he came to Matoun he 
would have had no thought but how best 
to get away with them and find a world 
he could spend them in. But not now. 
He was not the McNulty who had come 
to Matoun as a mere temporary conveni- 
ence and to save his skin. Something 
had sucked the slackness out of his blood. 
He remembered things, responsibly. He 
had stolen (he said stolen now that he 
was rich). Into his thoughts came the slow 
chopping that never failed at evening, and 
he answered it aloud. “I’m going to 
pay,” he called at the top of his shout— 
‘““Pay!” And the axe ceased on the 
word, or he thought so. 

He had long given up wondering what 
it was. He chose to think of the sound 
as a personal signal to himself, bequeathed 
to him, like the cabin, by the Swede. 
Whatever it was, it had made him able 
to pay ; and when he had paid he could 
be free. He could go up, as the Swede 
had said—“ Up!” 

It would be easy. He had not been 
in the Wisowsoole for nothing; he knew 
how you got rid of gold out of a stolen 
claim, how it would be paid at last from 
very far from here. He must pack the 
stuff out, little by little. He could send 
it to Peele. If he could trust Peele! It 
came to McNulty that he would make 
an oracle and abide by it. If it were 
safe to trust Peele and pay back that 
money he would be able to tame that 
wild cat he had never seen; if he could 
not tame it he would know that signalling 
he had made out of the blows of a 
phantom axe was pure foolishness, and 
he could never pay. ‘That night he laid 


out an oblation of pork scraps, and waited. 
After twenty years or so something like 
a gray shadow went by him where he 
stood motionless in the dark ; it pounced 
noiselessly on the meat, and was gone. 
But he had at least seen the beast that 
had always kept hidden, and his heart 
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lightened. It lightened still more as the 
days lengthened and his heap of nuggets 
grew,in his cave, for his self-made oracle 
was working his way—or not his, but 
that of the unseen axe which had told 
him how to pay and be free. Little by 
little, night after night, McNulty was 
taming his wild cat. By mid-April it ate 
close to his feet. And in mid-April he 
began to go away with his pack heavy 
and come back with it light. In the 
intervals between those weary anxious 
journeys his wild cat would come when 
he called it. It let him touch it the 
day he set off with his last payment 
for Peele. 

When that was gone, and his under- 
ground agent’s receipt for it in his hand, 
McNulty stood up in a dirty little town 
another man. He was free ; he had paid. 
He saw his life stretching out before him, 
he that was to die at Matoun. He was 
drunk with the sight of it; he forgot he 
could not yet dare to be McNulty. He 
went into the barber’s and was shaved ; 
he bought new clothes, new boots; he 
walked the streets placidly. ‘That was in 
the morning. 

When he was stabbed that night in the 
row at “ Pat’s Place,” he had just sense 
enough left to see that at the farther end 
of the room stood a man he knew. ‘There 
was Peele—come in by the back door, 
and staring at him. McNulty saw him in 
that fraction of a second when he stood 
with his hand to his side; the next he 
was Out of the house and gone. Nobody 
knew him, or cared where he went. ‘They 
did kick the Italian miner with the knife, 
but there was no blood on it, and it was 
decided it had not touched an unknown 
man. If Peele knew or cared, he did not 
say so. He and an Indian were going 
fishing at dawn, and they went. 

It took them a whole day to hit 
McNulty’s trail, which was why he did 
not know he was followed by a white man 
and an Indian when at last he staggered 
into his house. Where he lay down he 
fainted. That was all he knew when he 
came to himself and wanted water, except 
that his wild cat cried restlessly at his 
open door. On a sudden it ran for its 
life, but, being in one of McNulty’s faints, 
he did not know. What he did know 
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was that he woke quite comfortably, and 
saw Peele kneeling by him ; it all seemed 
perfectly natural to McNulty—even to 
Sabiel Paul looking over Peele’s shoulder. 

“Hullo!” said he. He tried to sit up, 
and did not move. He looked his visitor 
square in the eyes. “ I’ve paid,” he said 
hastily. ‘‘I suppose you got it?” 

“Good God, McNulty!” croaked 
Peele. He looked round him at the 
ghastly place, the dead ashes on the 
hearth, the dying man. “I know; we 
all know! But we thought you were in 
Rossland. No one ever thought you 
were so near. He touched McNulty with 
quick knowledgeable fingers, and marvelled 
how he could have crawled over thirty 
iniles of country with so little blood in 
him. “You needn’t have run. We'd 
have helped you; we all like you,” he 
broke out, for there was no sense in 
keeping McNulty quiet. He listened to 
a sound outside, even while he went on 
stripping him; he had not thought he 
would be sick at the sight of his wound. 
He turned on Sabiel in the doorway. 

“Get out and get those lumberers ! 
Even at their camp would be better than 
here. I might save him.” 

McNulty, who had not been meant to 
hear, laughed—an ugly, bubbling laugh. 

“Stop!” said Peele fiercely : “shut up! 
Do you want to kill yourself?” 

“ ?’m—not—dying,” gasped McNulty ; 
“T’ve paid. I’ve—come up!” 

“You fool,” said Peele. He tried to 
put some whiskey in McNulty’s mouth, 
and it ran out of the corners. 

The man who loved him turned and 
swore at the silent Indian.” 

*“Who’s that chopping? 
here.” 

Sabiel never moved. ‘“‘Keaskundogwejit, 
the mighty chopper,” said he. ‘“‘No man 
here! You hear chopping, you never see 
axe,—but the tree fall! This man die! 
That chop coffin. The tree fall.” 

Peele shouldered him from the door 
and stared out on all fours. On the hill- 
top against the sky, a tree fell; but there 
was no man there. On the heel of the 
fall of it came the cry of a wild cat, and 
Sabiel, stooping, caught at Peele’s arm. 

“Those his friends!” said he. “ All 
same Keaskundogwejit. They cry.” 


Get them 








IN FRIENDSHIP’S GUISE. 


BY ANNIE G. HOPKINS. 


. ee used to tell me all your woes, 
You dubbed me dear old friend ; ” 
It seemed to be my lot in life 


Your heart to mend. 


So many lovers came to woo, 
So many proved perverse ; 
We summed them up, dear, you and ], 


In language terse. 


We quarrelled,-—you, one summer’s eve, 
My heartlessness reproved, 
Predicting 7 should go through life 


Ne’er having loved. 


’Twas then I took your hand in mine, 
And whispered, what was true: 
My life was void of love—because 

I wanted yor. 
’*Twas then your startled eyes sought mine, 
With lovelight all aglow. 


! 


Dissemblers both! that we should dupe 


Each other so! 


Love came to us in Friendship’s guise, 


as ae 


3ut when he doffed his cloak, 
Oh, little witching wayward sprite ! 


Your heart awoke. 


To others but a fair coquette, 
Who e’er had faithless been ; 
To me the ‘‘little friend” who reigns 


My heart’s true queen ! 
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BRITISH MEN OF LETTERS THROUGH AMERICAN GLASSES. 


[Zhe following article is from the pen of a well-known American writer who prefers to remain 
anonymous. —Ev. P.M.M.] 


Mr. Rudyard Kipling. 


“HERE are certain reputations in 
literature which take you by 
storm, whether you will or not. 

They are not merely reputations, they are 
obsessions. Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s is 
one of these. Like him or not, he is a 
force in modern English and American 
life, and he has to be reckoned with. 
We have forgiven him much, for there was 
much to forgive; but forgiveness implies 
forgetfulness, 


EH. 


tion. His are not among the books 
which sell by hundreds of thousands: at 
most the thousands are to be computed 
by scores. In literature, as in other 
walks of industry, a large income does 
not necessarily imply an accumulated 
fortune. 

If I refer to such matters, it is as 
preface to an anecdote. We all know 
the “ Recessional”—thus far the poetic 
climax of Mr. Kipling’s career. The 
journal to which it was addressed for 
publication 





and the whole 


of that busi- 
ness belongs 
to the past. ' 


Widely known 
as is his per- 
sonality, not all 
the best of him 
is known. He 
has written of 
late years so 


copiously, and } 
has engaged 


himself in pub- 
lishing contro- 
versies of such 
a kind, _ that 
there are those 
who accuse 
him of taking 
a view of litera- 
ture which 
seems mercen- 








sent to its 
author, by way 
of acknowledg- 
ment, a cheque 
for a very large 
sum. Mr. 
Kipling re- 
turned the 
cheque. ‘‘I 
will not,” he 
said, ‘‘take 
money for a 
poem on such 
a subject as 
that. It was 
written from 
other motives.” 
He would not 
make a trade of 
patriotism, nor 
merchandise of 
the Queen’s 
Jubilee. 








ary. It is an 
unjust accusa- 


Mr. Rudyard Kipling. 
Photo by Elliott & Fry, 55, Baker Street, London. 
Copyright U.S.A. 1902 
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Beyond dis- 
pute he is the 
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poet and herald of Imperialism. England 
so regards him, and accepts him. He has, 
in the judgments of the English people, 
struck the true Imperial note: not once, 
not twice, but again and again; and it 
echoes round the globe. Tennyson, with 
his “ Form, riflemen, form,” was thought 
to have inspired, or largely helped, that 
Volunteer movement of which, in these 
last two years, the English have seen 
great results. But 


It is the way of Englishmen to speak out ; 
and it is also the way of Englishmen to 
endure censure and unpalatable opinions, 
to say their say about them and then go 
on as if nothing had happened. And, in 
fact, I believe Mr. Kipling’s place in the 
hearts of fellow-countrymen was _ never 
higher than it is to-day. He by his 
manly verse, and Mr. Chamberlain by his 
manly answer to the German Chancellor, 

are the two voices 





Mr. Kipling, they 
will tell you, has 
done a far greater 
service. At a criti- 
cal, perhaps perilous, 
moment of its his- 
tory, he has made 
those songs of the 
nation which, as we 
were long since told, 
are more than its 
laws. The Little 
Englanders sneer at 
him as the poet of 
the music-hall. 
They might as well 
say Mozart was a 
composer for the 
hand-organ. Genius 
cannot be vulgar- 
ised. And it is 
partly because Mr. 
Kipling is the lyri- 
cal voice of the 
strongest public im- 
pulse of his time, 
that he stands in a 
relation to his own 
countrymen far 
closer than to us or 
to any but his own 
people. 

The protests 








of England on the 
two subjects which 
lie nearest to her 
people’s thoughts 
and feelings. 


Mrs. T. Humphry 


ard. 


Mrs. Humphry 
Ward is a difficult 
subject, if only be- 
cause she is a 
woman; and there 
are other reasons 
why I, at any rate, 
must write of her 
with reserve. Your 
public wants to know 
something about the 
woman as well as 
about the writer. 
Well, it may be 
possible to say so 
much as the public 
could find out for 
itself if it had the 
opportunity—if, for 
example, it lived in 
Ingland, where Mrs. 
Ward is to be met 
by that important 
part of the public 








against that blast on 
his trumpet, ‘The 
Islanders,” are taken 
in America at more than their true 
worth. Not only Little England, we are 
told, but other Englands, are against him. 
He has tried to force the hand of the 
Government about conscription. He has 
outraged the national feeling for sport by 
his ‘“flannelled fools”; he has insulted 
the men fighting in South Africa,—and I 
know not what other nonsense, including 
an assertion that his best friends in the 
press have turned against him. No 
doubt he has been criticised and opposed. 


Mrs. T. Humphry Ward. 
Photo by H. Walker Barnett, 1, Park Side, S.W. 


which is known as 
society. She has 
been, of course, an 
object of curiosity; and still is. People 
wanted to meet the author of “ Robert 
Elsmere,” and they now want to meet the 
author of “ Eleanor.” 

Her social horizon has broadened a 
good deal since those earlier Elsmere days. 
The migration from Russell Square to 
Grosvenor Place indicates well enough 
this expansion of the social limit of view. 
Russell Square is in Bloomsbury, Grosvenor 
Place is in Belgravia. ‘To leave the one 
and come to the other is a translation 




























from the past to the present—from the 
region which once was fashionable to the 
region which is fashionable now. The 
house in Grosvenor Place looks on. the 
gardens of Buckingham Palace itself. 
Nor is that the only house. There is 
another in the country—in that central 
district of Buckinghamshire of which the 
Rothschild family have annexed so large 
a part for themselves. ‘They have no less 
than five important places, all within a 
drive of each other. ‘Tring, once a royal 
demesne, where Elizabeth has slept, and 


Nell Gwynn— 
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Mrs. Humphry Ward has her country 
home. In one of the Rothschild houses 
she is often to be met; in three of them 
she has been a guest; from one of them 
she drew in part the interior amid which 
passes some part of the action of “ David 
Grieve,” Ashridge, Lord  Brownlow’s 
place, supplying another part. She makes 
a discreet use of her knowledge both of 
persons and places; observing the rule 
that you may not put into your novel a 
portrait of any single character whom you 
have met socially, but may composea figure 

in fiction out of 





“pretty, witty 
Nell”—lived by 
grace and gift 
of her royal 
lover, now  re- 
built into a 
splendid man- 
sion crowded 
with treasures 
of art, belongs 
to Lord Roths- 
child. Ment- 
more, the crea- 
tion of Baron 
Meyerde Roths- 
child, came to 
Lord Rosebery 
by his marriage 
with Baron 
Meyer’s 
daughter, and 
is his to-day, 
Ascott, a glori- 
fied cottage, is 
Mrs. Leopold 








two or more 
real individuals. 
That is what 
Mrs. Ward has 
done in_ her 
latest novel, 
* Eleanor.” I 
suppose we 
must accept 
“Eleanor” as 
meaning that no 
new manner in 
fiction is now 
to be expected 
from her; for 
this latest ex- 
periment has 
the excellencies 
and the defects 
of those which 
preceded it. A 
laborious study 
of certain phases 
of life in Italy 
and of Italian 








Rothschild’s. 
Halton, a glori- 
fied villa, en- 
shrines the 
unique collection of French pictures of the 
eighteenth century which Mr. Alfred Roths- 
child formed ; and enshrines much else. 
Finally, there is Waddesdon, the French 
chateau which the late Baron Ferdinand 
de Rothschild set on a hill, surrounded 
with an improvised park into which he 
transplanted full-grown trees, amid lovely 
grounds, and converted the inside into a 
museum ; all of which, together with her 
own Eythrop, a toy house of singular 
beauty, is now the possession of Miss 
Alice Rothschild; the two estates to- 
gether spreading over some eighteen 
thousand acres of the best land in England. 
These are the surroundings amid which 


Mr. Anthony Trollope. 


From a sketch in the South Kensington Museum. 


character; a 
landscape con- 
structed in 
mosaic ; ascene 
in St. Peter’s done as bya journalist of the 
highest order, but still a journalist ; types 
of character, both English and American, 
of which the details are strictly correct 
but from which the vital spark is absent ; 
a supreme, unremitting, indefatigable 
effort of conscience, in place of the 
spontaneity which the reader craves; 
stores of accumulated knowledge, with 
much of which you would joyfully dispense 
in exchange for one touch of the nature 
which makes the whole world akin; an 
art never quite concealing itself; an art 
from which the sense of effort is never 
absent ; an art which seems ascetic in its 
struggle toward the ideal it never quite 
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in fact, so spent part of it ; 
but that part was in the 
hunting-field, where he 
rode hard and _ straight, 
though never a very good 
horseman. He _ hunted 
three days a week during 
the season; going down 
by train from London and 
returning the same night. 
His books are full of his 
experiences in following 
the hounds, and there are 
no better hunting _ pic- 
tures ;—Whyte Melville’s 
are not better, though 
Whyte Melville was a 
better man to the pigskin. 

But the Trollope whom 
American readers may be 
supposed to care for was 
not the Nimrod, not the 
Post Office Inspector, but 
he who lived in Montague 
Square and wrote ‘The 
Barchester Novels.” At 
one time, and during many 
years, I saw much of him. 
We lived in the same 








Sir Richard Burton, 


After the painting in the National Portrait Gallery. 


Photo by Walker & Cockerell. 


reaches,—such is the final word for the 
present of Mrs. Ward’s literary craftsman- 
ship. I should go too far if I allowed 
myself to draw a comparison between 
Mrs. Ward the writer and Mrs. Ward 
herself. I will leave that for the reader ; 
only warning him that it is the writer and 
not the woman of whom I myself am 
writing. 


Mr. Anthony Trollope. 


“A typical Englishman” Mr, Anthony 
Trollope might be called. But there is 
no typical Englishman except on the 
stage, and then he is a caricature. ‘There 
is not one type—there are many; and 
Trollope was a very good example of one 
of the best types. He had the bluffness 
which is supposed to be characteristic of 
the race ; the hearty manner, the love of 
outdoor life; the loyalty and the red 
face which belong to the country squire. 
This man of letters seemed to have 
spent all his life in the country, growing 
turnips and preserving game. He had, 


quarter of London. One 
morning, before I knew 
much about his habits, I 
went in to see him toward 
noon. He was at breakfast—a midday 
French breakfast, and asked me to join 
him. Isaid I had breakfasted much 
earlier, ‘‘ What,” he broke out, ‘‘do you 
mean to say you are not man enough to 
eat two breakfasts?” His rule was to 
begin work at eight o’clock each morning, 
except Sundays and days when he hunted, 
and to work until eleven o’clock. Each 
morning, between these hours, he wrote 
eight hundred words—no more and no 
less. He wrote almost a lady’s hand, 
fine, rapid, firm, not always easy to read. 
I have known four men who could com- 
pose in this way, as it were to order, and 
who scoffed at the theory of waiting for 
inspiration. The four were ‘Trollope, Sir 
Richard Burton, Browning, and_ the 
American novelist Mr. Marion Crawford. 
Each was master of himself at all moments, 
and could do his best at one time as well 
as another. Dickens was perhaps a fifth : 
he sat regularly at his desk from nine in 
the morning till one. If he found he 
could go on with the current novel, well 
and good ; if not, he wrote letters, or read ; 
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but for these four hours there he sat. 
They were all men of unusual physique, 
all used to the taking of much exercise, 
all with sound minds and sound bodies. 
Trollope used to write in his library, which 
filled a kind of extension to the Montague 
Square house, half-way from the first to 
the second floor. It was more a workshop 
than a library, yet held a good many 
books, in open cases, which Trollope, with 
his niece’s help, used to dust religiously 
twice a year. London, with its fogs and 
soot-laden air, is not a place where valuable 
books can be exposed with impunity. He 
knew London inch by inch, and the 
counties in which the scenes of so many 
of his novels are laid; and for all social 
and personal traits had a_ microscopic 


eye. Itis this power and habit of accurate 
observation which will immortalise his 


best novels-—the Barchester series. They 
were for a time, after his death, little 
read ; now they are read again, with ever 
fresh pleasure. 


Sir Richard Burton. 
As I have mentioned Burton, I will 
tell you an anecdote of that extra- 
ordinary man. One night at a 
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He handed up the little volume in 
its dark queer cover, much the worse 
for wear: a volume of Camoens in 
the Portuguese, which he was translating 
into English, Portuguese being one of the 
twenty-seven languages which he knew 
and spoke. 

“Well,” I said, ‘“‘I suppose you want to 
be let alone ; but are you never tired ?” 

He replied, “I never knew what it 
was to be tired.” 

There is a ray of light on Burton’s 
career, with its enormous amount of ac- 
complished work. 


Mr. Du Maurier. 


I would set over against Trollope, with 
his robust English nature and _ look, 
Du Maurier, who had neither,—who was, 
in fact, one of the least English of 
Englishmen, perhaps because he was 
half a Frenchman. ‘The gallantry of his 
nature was also half French, just as his 
unflinching, steadfast courage was alto- 
gether English. During a great part of 
his life this artist, whose livelihood de- 
pended on his eyesight, was tormented by 
his eyes. He lost the sight of one; the 





house in London, going up- 
stairs at a very late party, I saw 
Burton sitting on the landing 
steps at the angle, with a book 
in his hand and a small writing- 
pad on his knees. It was a 
smoking party, very crowded, 
rather noisy (for London),— 
men were passing and repass- 
ing, and it was one o’clock in 
the morning. But there sat 
Burton, absorbed in his work, 
evidently all unconscious of 
what was going on about him, 
his pencil travelling fast over 
the paper. 

Presently I said, “‘ How are 
you, Burton?” 

H{e answered, “How are 
you ?” without looking up ; and 
the pencil went steadily on. 

** You've chosen a nice quiet 
place to work,” I said. 

“One place is as good as 
another,” he growled out. 

“It makes no difference to 
you ?” 














“ None.” 
“May I see your book ?” 


Mr. G. Du Maurier. 
Photo by Elliolt & Fry, 55, Baker Street, London, 
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“Then,” he said, “to 
my horror, Bowman went 
to his bookcase, took 
down a volume and began 
to read. I thought he 
was not quite sure what 
he had to do or how to 
do it, and that he was 


reading upthe case. For 
the first time my heart 


sank.” But Bowman 
presently put away his 
volume, took up his in- 
struments and performed 
the operation with his 
usual sureness and deli- 
cacy of hand. It wholly 
failed, as he had _ pre- 
dicted. The eyes were 
no better. 

So imperfect was the 
vision during all the later 
years of Du Maurier’s 
life that he used to draw 
twenty or fifty times the 
scale of the block from 
which the drawing was 
finally printed for Punch. 
His study in the little 
house at Hampstead was 
a curiosity, with its great 
areas of blackboard and 
other material; half the 
space of one side filled 
with them. He was 





Mr. Thomas Hardy. (See p. 254.) 


From a private photograph by Mr. Hermann Lea, Bournemouth. 


other was preserved with difficulty and 
with impaired vision, The yet untold 
story of his going to Sir William Bowman, 


then the first oculist in England, is 
pathetic. Bowman had to assure him 


that the one eye was gone irrevocably, 
and that the other was in constant danger. 
“Can nothing be done?” asked Du 
Maurier. Bowman told him he might 
try an operation, but it was a desperate 
chance; not once in a hundred times 
had it succeeded. “Try it,” answered 
Du Maurier: “‘one chance in a hundred 
is something.” A day was appointed. 
When he entered, Bowman again advised 
him against the operation. It would be 
very painful, recovery would be slow, he 
must spend days in a darkened room, and 
all probably for nothing. Du Maurier’s 
only answer was to ask him to go on at once. 





beset, moreover, by the 
fear that his invention 
would fail him. He was 
always saying, ‘“‘Give me 
an idea, give me a subject: I can think 
of nothing.” He kept what he quaintly 
called a joke-pot; into which he cast 
the letters which came to him by post, 
often from unknown persagns, with sug- 
gestions for cartoons. But he never lost 
his faculty of seeing what was about 
him. You could trace his comings and 
goings by the subjects he treated in 
Punch, — London, the French coast, 
Whitby, and many other places. 

He went to Whitby for many summers. 
It is, perhaps, or was, the most picturesque 
town in England, with its red-roofed 
houses climbing the steep banks of the 
ravine through which the Esk runs into 
the North German Ocean, and crowning 
the cliffs on either hand. No one who 
has known this can ever forget the ruined 
Abbey, the rugged, beautiful coast-line, 
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the far-stretching moors inland, the woods, 
the little suburb of Land’s End, the 
unique charm of Robin Hood’s Bay, the 
river on which we boated, the tea gardens 
at Cookmill where we held high festival 
with tea and buns, the dam over which we 
ruthlessly dragged the harbour boats for 
the sake of the lovely reach of river above 
it; the piers, the granite gateway through 
which we rowed or sailed out to the 
North Sea, the breakers through which 
we had sometimes to find our way back 
again; the scar, that awful expanse ot 
rock in the pathway of the shipping which 
came down from the north, and sometimes 
skirted past its iron edge, and sometimes 
did not. 

The beauty and the terror alike left 
their mark on Du Maurier’s susceptible 


soul. Alike they reappeared in_ his 
sketches ; and the homely life of the fish- 
ing-port appeared in every form. It 


fascinated him, as it fasci- 


thought out the story of ‘‘ Peter Ibbetson,” 
and as he and Mr. James rambled one 
afternoon over Hampstead Heath and 
through the pleasant lanes of Highgate, 
he sketched the sceneries. When Mr. 
James told him that he had found the 
material of a good story, Du Maurier said, 
“Take it, and write the story.” 

“ No,” answered the novelist, ‘‘ use it 
yourself; there’s no reason why you 
shouldn’t write a novel, and you couldn't 
have a better idea to begin with.” 

After some urging, Du Maurier began 
to think he might try; having, after all, 
at all times and in all matters, a just 
confidence in his own powers. So he 
wrote “ Peter Ibbetson,” and then “'Trilby,” 
and then *“‘ The Martian,” and the riches 
which flowed in upon him brightened 
the end of his life. 

Yet I imagine he has a surer immor- 
tality in the pages of Punch than in that 





nated Lowell, who spent 
nine ‘successive summers 
there. The two were 
great friends. Lowell 
thought Du Maurier one 
of the best talkers he had 
ever met. He had the 
Gallic nimbleness of mind, 
the wit, the sharpness of 
touch, the sense of con- 
trast and symmetry, all 
whichare French qualities. 
Anecdote in abundance, 
also, and a quickness in 
repartee which was like 
the glance of an arrow. 
Mr. Henry James was 
another of the Whitby 
group. ‘There and else- 
where grew up a friend- 
ship between him and 
Du Maurier, which was 
destined to have a bene- 
ficent influence on the 
fortunes of the artist. It 
was Mr. Henry James 
whose encouragement 
made Du Maurier a novel- 
ist, and it was the writing 
of novels which, near the 
end of a career that had 
never meant to him more 
than a comfortable in- 
come, brought him afflu- 














ence, or what seemed 
to him such. He, had 


Mr. W. 8. Gilbert. (See p. 254.) 


Photo by Langfier. 
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which he composed for himself with the 
more unfamiliar instrument of the pen. 
His art and his gift for delineating phases 
of social life, for putting his finger on 
what was novel, or on what was common 
but became new by his handling of it, 
were his alone. If he had no very wide 
range, he had no equal and almost no 
rival in his own field. He felt himself 
an artist to the tips of his fingers. He 
found the type of a beautiful English 
girl in his own daughter; it is her like- 
ness you see year after year, and admire 
for her classic yet modern beauty and 
that lithe straightness of figure and carriage 
which are characteristic of the best and 
best-bred English girls. He added an 
inch or so to her height, otherwise the 
portrait is accurate ; and it was one of 
the things in which Du Maurier took the 
greatest delight. Never was there a 
family in which family ties were closer, 
nor even an artist to whom domestic life 
was more precious. 


Mr, Thomas Hardy. 


Of Mr. Hardy I shall have but a word 
to say. I have no real acquaintance 
with him. I have met him from time 
to time in a London house where, sooner 
or later, all men of distinction are to be 
met; and the last time was many years 
ago. I remember him as rather under 
medium height, with a bald head, and 
eyes in which the habit of observation 
and habit of reflection were alike visible. 
He seemed to see everything, and to 
make remarks on it at the same time. 
His manner was as of tranquillity—as if 
an inward content left him indifferent to 
what went on without, except in so far 
as it supplied his books, and for his other 
intellectual occupations; since no man 
who writes books like Mr. Hardy’s can 
make his books the only object of his 
thoughts. It is life, not the book, which 
comes first. He talked softly; not, I 
thought, very freely, but seemed to keep 
his freest communings for himself. 

His fifty years, now increased to past 
sixty, had left their mark ; the buoyancy 
of that mid-youth which had produced 
“Far from the Madding Crowd” was 
there no longer. Equally far off was the 
over-maturity of mind to whtch we owe 
“Jude the Obscure,” though that came 
only four or five years after his real 
masterpiece, “ ‘Tess of the D’Urbervilles,” 


on which he was then brooding. For 
society, in the conventional sense, he 
cared, perhaps, little ; he preferred Dorset- 
shire, with its caves and _far-spreading 
landscape ; and loved, I fancy, his own 
meditations best of all, and best of all 
when they were in the open air. One 
can imagine a man of country lungs doing 
his work with difficulty in the thick air 
of the metropolis of the world. Under- 
neath his gentle ways there was energy 
enough, and the depth of the waters 
that run still. Not knowing that he was 
a writer of renown, you might pass him 
by with a casual look and a sentence 
of civility. Know him as Mr. Thomas 
Hardy, and you sought for the secret 
of his fame. If you did not find it 
completely, it was always open to you 
to seek it in his books, and find it there 
completely—or incompletely, as it might 
happen. 


Mr. W. S. Gilbert. 


Not to many men has it been given to 
acquire a celebrity both for humour and for 
ill-humour, but it has fallen to Mr. W. S. 
Gilbert to achieve that distinction. ‘The 
humour, however, is imperishable ; and 
the slight defects of temper which have 
impaired his popularity will be forgotten 
when his better qualities are remembered. 
Nobody would care to dwell on them, 
nor even to mention them, if Mr. Gilbert 
himself had not blazoned them to the 
world—not once only, nor twice, but 
again and again all through his brilliant 
career and down to the present day. 
The law courts are almost as familiar to 
him as the stage ; and in each arena he 
has a fame peculiar to himself. 

But let us pass from this. Mr. Gil- 
bert’s ill-humour was perhaps, after all, 
only the reverse of the medal, which 
glitters on its right side with the true 
and right humour for which the world 
owes him much, and may well forget 
the other. If his long partnership with 
Sullivan and D’Oyly Carte ended abruptly, 
it was not till they and the rest of the 
world had found a permanent profit in 
it. ‘The three were born to be mated. 
1)’Oyly Carte had great qualities as stage 
manager, and unfailing courage in the 
conducting of a theatre. Sir Arthur 
Sullivan had a genius in music capable 
of other things than the Pinafore or the 
Mikado; but since comic scores paid 
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best, he devoted to them the greater part 
of his abilities and time. He became, in 
a way that Mr. Gilbert never did, a 
figure in the social world; with a royalty 
or two asa kind of permanent ornament 
in the foreground of his bachelor 
parties. 

In private, when he chose, Mr. Gilbert 
could be, and was, delightful. His con- 
versation was, to say the least, individual. 
He did not economise ; he gave you freely 
of what he had, rightly certain that he 
had enough for the purpose of social 
intercourse, and enough left for the stage. 
His wit played freely ; and if the flash 
of lightning were sometimes 
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He is an effective journalist, but in 
almost all points the opposite to a literary 
man. He is without learning or any 
tinge of scholarship. His views of life 
have never been speculative (except upon 
the Stock Exchange), but always strictly 
practical. He is ready with his pen and 
with his speech, waether in public or 
private ; and this glibness, combined with 
a cynical audacity, a pretty wit, and an 
unusual gift of hitting the mark, gave him 
the ear of the House, which he amused. 
It was when he became serious, or tried 
to, and ceased to amuse, that he ceased 
to hold the attention he had once gained. 





followed by a growl of thunder, 
that is, after all, but according 
to the lawof nature. He could 
be acid, even acrid ; yet even in 
his bitter moods the bitterness 
was of an agreeable flavour. 
The dangerous moments were 
when he threw restraint to the 
winds, and, all in a moment, the 
dining-room or other social 
rendezvous became a kind of 
prize-ring in which there were 
blows to take if not blows to 
give. Sometimes there were 
both. ‘There are painful stories 
of his extreme austerity in 
directing the rehearsal of an 
opera ; of actresses in tears, and 
a whole company so_ harassed 
and beaten about as to become 
capable of nothing but mis- 
takes. I prefer to believe these 
tales to be exaggerations. Mr. 
Gilbert was a martinet, and had 
a most clear conception of what 
he wanted and a firm resolve 














that it should be done as he 
wanted it, and not otherwise. 
We need not go beyond that. 
The stage owes him much. 


Mr. Labouchere. 

I will end with two writers who are not 
primarily men of letters, but journalists. 
And first, Mr. Labouchere, a name often 
heard in America, often supposed to 
belong to a public man of real eminence 
and of real influence on public affairs. 
If it were ever so, which I doubt, it is so 
no longer. Mr. Labouchere is an extinct 
force : if his weekly paper is still read, it 
is for its society gossip and miscellaneous 
matter, net for its politics. 


Mr, Labouchere. 


Photo by Elliott & Fry. 


His real kindliness of nature in private 
turned acid in public. He has a genius 
for political intrigue. He has courage, 
a power of seeing things as other men do 
not see them, a contempt for sentiment ; 
no very evident deference to such things 
as principle in public affairs, nor a belief 
in it in others. His is the mistake so 
many otherwise clever men are guilty 
of—they do not believe that other men 
may have those qualities in which they 
are themselves deficient. This it is which 
vitiates those calculations which it is the 
business of both statesmen and politicians 
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to make. Cynicism may be pushed to 
a point where it becomes not only 
immoral, but misleading. Intellectual 
gymnastics have been Mr. Labouchere’s 
pastime since he was first heard of in 
public life. Politics are to him a game 
which he plays astutely and, in a way, with 
success. 

He comes as near as anybody to being 
the Figaro of English public life ; but 
with animosities which the genial Barber 
of Seville would have known to be a 
mistake. He thinks Mr. Gladstone, if 
he had not been hindered, would have 
offered him a place in his last Cabinet. 
It is certain that Mr. Gladstone never 
meant to do that. He wanted no 
Cabinet jester. And yet there is a Mr. 
Labouchere so kind of heart, so generous, 
so honestly devoted to causes he deems 
good, so true a friend, so admirable 
in many other ways, that one can but 
wish he had devoted to the service 
of the State these better qualities and 
gifts, and so allowed one to praise his 
public career with unreserve, and with 
the same sympathy which he attracts 
from many friends and gives to many 
good objects. 

What one may praise is his power of 
putting things; his lucid directness of 
style ; his gift for interesting his reader 
in a subject the reader cares nothing 
about. That is his real claim to a place 
among writers. With it goes, unhappily, 
a dangerous recklessness in the misstate- 
ment of what he wishes you to accept as 
facts. He does not inspire confidence. 
Perhaps he does not want to. He is 
clever, but not clever enough to conceal 
the bitterness of his animosity. His un- 
remitting guerilla war on Mr. Chamberlain 
isan example. It does Mr. Chamberlain 
no harm. I should almost say it had 
done him a great and lasting service. 
Mr. Labouchere’s humour is genuine 
enough, but is best seen in other ways— 
often American. He tells a story in- 
imitably well. He tells one of a bet that 
he would give Whiteley, who owns a great 
department store in London and calls 
himself ‘‘the Universal Provider,” an 
order he could not fill. The order was 
for a second-hand coffin, and the coffin 
was duly delivered. ‘I asked White- 
ley,” said Labouchere gravely, “how 
he happened to have a_ second-hand 
coffin.” “Sir!” he answered, “it was 
a misfit,” 


Mr. Archibald Forbes. 


Among English journalists who are 
entitled to rank as men of letters, I select 
Mr. Archibald Forbes, not only for his 
real power as a writer, but because of one 
or two exploits which certainly were not 
altogether literary. Ulundi is one—per- 
haps the better known of the two. Lord 
Chelmsford’s decisive victory over Cety- 
wayo was won in the afternoon of July 4th, 
1879. Forbes had been in the thick of 
the fighting, and it was surmised that he 
might make an effort to get away that 
night with the news. To Lord Chelms- 
ford’s anxious mind that meant certain 
death, and he issued orders that no one 
should leave the camp. If he had 
known Forbes better, hewould have known 
that he was only adding another peril to 
the enterprise Forbes was determined to 
attempt. He now ran a fair risk of being 
shot by a British sentry before taking his 
chance of being murdered by the beaten 
Zulus, who swarmed over the country which 
lay between him and the nearest telegraph 
office. But that did not stop him. He 
made his way past the picket line and 
out into what was for the moment the 
darkest and most dangerous district of 
all Africa. By night, through hordes of 
savages, through a pathless waste, alone, 
Forbes rode on, rode hard till morning, 
then found somehow a fresh horse, and 
before a second night set in had completed 
his journey of a hundred and ten miles, 
reached his goal, and sent his_ battle 
telegram—a day or two days in advance 
of all rivals. 

The other exploit connects itself with 
the Schipka Pass, in the Russo-Turkish 
War of 1877. General Gourko had 
crossed the Balkans and entered Roumelia 
in July. The Turks drove him back in 
August, when he retreated to the Schipka 
passes, and there Radetzky came to his 
aid. Suleiman Pacha flung his whole 
army against them, and from August 2oth 
to the 27th the attack continued. During 
all this week Europe was without news. 
The fate of the Russian army and of the 
whole war hung doubtful. Forbes was at 
Tirnova, some forty miles away. ‘Tired 
of waiting for despatches that ought to 
have reached him and did not, he set 
out for the Schipka Pass to see for him- 
self what was going on. The Russian 
outposts told him that nobody had got 
through or could get through, since the 
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pass was completely en- 
veloped by  Suleiman’s 
troops, and advised him 
to turn. back. But that 
was not what Forbes had 
come for. He went on, 
slipped through the Turkish 
lines at night, and made his 
way to the Russian head- 


quarters. He found 
Gourko hard pressed, but 
holding his own. He 


stayed on in the trenches 
till he had satisfied him- 
self—and Forbes had a 
soldier’s eye for a battle or 
a siege—that the strength 
of the Turkish attac: had 
spent itself; then set his 
face once more northward. 

The rumour of his going 
had spread; and_ near 
‘Tirnova, where the Czar 
had his headquarters, 
Forbes was stopped and 
taken into the imperial 
presence. ‘“ They tell me,” 
said the Czar, “that you 
have been to Schipka, and 
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bring news of Gourko.” 

“Ves, your Majesty.” 

“But I have sent within 
the last four days seven aides-de-camp, 
not one of whom has got through,”— 
and the Czar proceeded to put questions 
which showed him sceptical about this 
present performance. Forbes soon con- 
vinced him. He drew a plan of the pass 
and of Gourko’s defences; described 
exactly the distribution of his forces, gave 
a minute account of the Turkish assaults 
and of the whole military situation as he 
had left it; with the assurance that, in his 
judgment, the pass could not be forced. 
The Czar detained him some hours under 
examination, thanked him, complimented 
him on his daring and skill, and let 
him go. 

Crossing the Danube at Rustchuk, he 
he rode on to Bucharest, the first point 
from which a long telegram to London 
could be surely despatched—nearly a 
hundred miles distant from Tirnova. He 
arrived at eight o’clock in the evening. 
He had been three days and nights either 
in the saddle or in the Schipka trenches 
under fire; without sleep, often without 
food. “IJ was dead tired,” said Forbes, 


Mr. Archibald Forbes. 


Photo by Elhott & Fry. 


from whose lips I had this story, “not a 
word of my despatch was written, and 
I had news for which I knew the world 
was waiting—news on which the fate of 
an empire and the fortunes of half Europe 
depended. And it was as much as I 
could do to keep my eyes open, or sit up 
in the chair into which I had dropped.” 

“ What did you do ?” 

*‘T told the waiter,” answered Forbes, 
“to bring me a pint of dry champagne, 
unopened. I took the cork out, put the 
neck of the bottle into my mouth, drank 
it with all the fizz, sat up, and wrote the 
four columns you read next morning in 
the Daily News.” 

Asa piece of literature the four columns 
were of a high order. As a piece of 
news they were one of the greatest 
“beats” ever known. Taken together, 
and with all that history of those three 
days, they would entitle Forbes, even 
had he never done anything else, to 
that place at the very head of his pro- 
fession to which he had many other titles, 
scarcely less valid. 
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THE DANGERS 


BY HAROLD 


NE result of the bad weather 
which has prevailed during this 
summer over the’ greater part 

of Europe has been that we have had 
a larger crop than usual of climbing 
accidents. Alpine sensations have now 
become such a regular source of summer 
provender for empty newspapers that we 
must view with suspicion a good many 
of the statements that are published in 
England. Such an incident as the de- 
tention of three first-class climbers on 
the Eiger for a single night is reported 
in England as an accident. ‘The single 
night of detention—a quite ordinary in- 
cident in a climber’s experience—is soon 
prolonged by an energetic halfpenny 
press into “three miserable days and 
nights of cold and privation.” ‘The 
climbers are represented as having been 
“in the greatest danger owing to thick 
snow and blinding sleet” ; whereas they 
were, of course, never in any danger at 
all, but only rather cold and hungry. 

Such sensationalism as this, leading as 
it does to false conclusions, is apt to 
make genuine mountaineers suspicious 
of all that they read in the daily press. 
They know that there is always a crop 
of accidents at certain seasons in the 
Alps ; but that they are only noticed in 
“ngland when the accidents occur to 
Englishmen, and when there is a lull 
in news from other parts of the world. 
They also know that the stock generalisa- 
tions about guideless climbing are quite 
beside the mark, and that this practice 
is now confined, in Switzerland, to a 
small number of men who are for the 
most part better than any guides. ‘They 
know, too, that the best guides themselves 
are no more infallible than any other 
skilled mountaineer, while the worst are 
very much more dangerous than none 
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at all. What wonder, then, if some of 
the kind advice so freely and generously 
given to them passes over their heads ? 

But we have now, unhappily, direct, 
first-hand evidence. ‘The letters and tele- 
grams of reliable witnesses in Switzerland 
tell us that there has been a quite re- 
markable crop of accidents this year. 
They have occurred on perfectly familiar 
mountains. An eminent Swiss judge has 
been killed on the Dom. A _ young 
French lady has fallen off the railed 
staircase of the Mauvais Pas. ‘These are 
the ordinary incidents of an Alpine 
summer—individual failures of strength 
and nerve, or perhaps, in the case of 
the Swiss judge, of discretion—such as 
always must occur as long as mountains 
are high and human beings walk on 
them. But the more recent accidents 
are genuine climbers’ catastrophes, in- 
volving in each case the loss of several 
lives. ‘Two Frenchmen and a guide have 
been killed and another guide injured 
in a snowstorm on Mont Blanc. <A 
Scotch amateur and a guide have been 
killed by an avalanche on the Wetterhorn, 
while both his friends were injured. 
Lastly, and ‘most dramatic of all, two 
young Englishmen and their two guides 
have been destroyed in one moment 
by lightning while apparently resting on 
the summit of the Wetterhorn. 

No climber who values his life—and 
most do—is likely to regard this list 
with any levity. But if he is wise, he 
will try to get behind the indiscriminate 
generalisations of armchair counsellors. 
So various, indeed, are these incidents 
of a summer’s climbing that it is almost 
impossible to say anything that will hold 
equally true of them all. But this is 
clear—the three bigger accidents are in 
each case bad-weather catastrophes. All 
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the parties were well provided with guides, 
and were climbing on familiar mountains. 
In two cases at least the amateurs were 
skilled climbers. Both the Frenchmen 
who perished on Mont Blanc and the 
two British parties who came to grief on 
the Wetterhorn were provided with one 
guide apiece, according to the strictest 
letter of the local regulations. But the 
most skilled of guides are just as help- 
less in an avalanche or a thunderstorm 
as the rawest of amateurs. 

Avalanches are classed by some 
climbers as among unavoidable incidents 
of mountaineering. ‘That is not quite 
so, as all students of mountains have a 
certain broad knowledge as to where 
avalanches fall, and it is clear from the 
accounts that have reached England that 
this party on the Wetterhorn was actually 
moving in a regular avalanche route. 
But such routes have to be crossed 
occasionally, and the only counsel of 
perfection that can be’given is to cross 
them as early as possible in the day, 
before the sun has begun to soften the 
snow. 

We have, fortunately, an authoritative 
account of the avalanche accident on 
the Wetterhorn, gathered from the lips 
of the survivors and sent to the Z72mes 
on August 22nd, by the Rev. Joseph 
McCormick, the chaplain at Grindelwald. 
The party were descending a couloir, and 
the disaster does not seem to have been 
entirely unforeseen : 

Coming down the lower coz/o’r there was 
no slight anxiety, and every effort was made 
to get out of it as soon as possible. Knubel 
suddenly shouted, ‘‘ It is coming,” and in an 
instant they were all caught in it and swept 
down the couloir with fearful rapidity. 
Imboden was first on the rope, Mr. Garden 
second, Mr. Brown third, and Knubel last. 
They were hurled hither and thither, and 
tumbled over again and again; and were 
blinded by snow, or threatened with suffoca- 
tion. They were tossed about like a piece 
of wood in a mountain torrent. When the 
avalanche, after bearing them down by its 
resistless power over 1200 ft., stopped, Knubel 
and Mr. Brown were a few feet above Mr. 
Garden, and Imboden about 15 ft. below, and 
the rope was cut to pieces even round Mr. 
Garden’s waist ; and knapsacks and ice-axes 
were all gone. After a moment or two Mr. 
Garden, more or less dazed by the terrible fall, 
rose to his feet, spoke to Mr. Brown, and by 
shaking endeavoured to rouse him, but in 
vain. Knubel was gasping for breath, and 
Mr. Garden tried to pour some wine into his 
mouth, but it was too late, and in a few 
moments he died. He turned his attention 
next to Imboden, whose mind was wandering, 


and who was crying aloud in mingled distress 
and fear, and he attempted to move him out 
of the bed of the avalanche, but was too weak 
to accomplish his purpose. He himself 
struggled to some rocks on his left, and on the 
chance, which was very remote, of attracting 
the attention of some one, he shouted again 
and again at the top of his voice for assistance. 


This narrative will remind Alpine 
climbers of the graphic account of a 
similar avalanche on the Haut de Ag 
written by Mr. Philip Gossett, and pub- 
lished by Professor ‘Tyndall in his ‘‘ Hours 
of Exercise in the Alps.” ‘Tyndall’s old 
guide, Bennen, was with the party, and 
foresaw the possibility of starting an 
avalanche as they crossed a couloir hori- 
zontally to reach a higher avéfe. But 
unhappily he did not like to oppose the 
local guides, and they went on. ‘Their 
weight did not tell until the fifth man 
crossed, and then, suddenly, they heard 
“‘a deep cutting sound.” Let Mr. Gossett 
tell what followed :— 


The snow-field split in two about fourteen 
or fifteen feet above us. The cleft was at first 
quite narrow, not more than an inch broad. 
An awful silence ensued ; it lasted but a few 
seconds, and then it was broken by Bennen’s 
voice, ‘* Wir sind alle verloren.” His words 
were slow and solemn, and those who knew 
him felt what they really meant when spoken 
by such a man as Bennen. They were his 
last words. I drove my alpenstock into the 
snow, and brought the weight of my body to 
bear on it; it went in to within three inches 
of the top. I then waited. It was an awful 
moment of suspense. I turned my head 
towards Bennen to see whether he had done 
the same thing. To my astonishment I saw 
him turn round, face the valley, and stretch 
out both arms. The ground on which we 
stood began to move slowly, and I felt the utter 
uselessness of any alpenstock. I soon sank 
up to my shoulders, and began descending 
backwards. From this moment I saw nothing 
of what had happened to the rest of the party. 
With a good deal of trouble I succeeded in 
turning round. The speed of the avalanche 
increased rapidly, and before long I was 
covered up with snow and in utter darkness. 
I was suffocating, when with a jerk I suddenly 
came to the surface again. The rope had 
caught most probably on a rock, and this was 
evidently the moment when it broke. 


Mr. Gossett was now on the surface of 
the avalanche, and he had the supreme 
experience of being able to see a snow 
avalanche in process of falling. 


I was on a wave of the avalanche, and 
saw it before me as I was carried down. It 
was the most awful sight I ever witnessed. 
The head of the avalanche was already at the 
spot where we had made our last halt. The 
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head alone was preceded by a thick cloud of 
snow-dust ; the rest of the avalanche was 
clear. Around me I heard the horrid hissing 
of the snow, and far before me the thundering 
of the foremost part of the avalanche. To 
prevent myself sinking again I made use of 
my arms much in the same way as when 
swimming in a standing position. At last 
I noticed that I was moving slower ; then I 
saw the pieces of snow in front of me stop at 
some yards’ distance ; then the snow straight 
before me stopped, and I heard on a large 
scale the same creaking sound that is produced 
when a heavy cart passes over hard-frozen 
snow in winter. I felt that I also had 
stopped, and instantly threw up both arms to 
protect my head in case I should again be 
covered up. 


Mr. Gossett was actually covered up by 
the wave of snow coming from behind, 
which immediately froze over his head. 
He only managed to save his life by 
melting the snow above him with his 
breath. Three other members of the party 
were also saved, and out of six only two 
lost their lives. Gossett considered that 
both the men who lost their lives perished 
owing to the rope, which curiously enough 
held the three men and broke between 
the others. | Bennen was buried so deep 
that his body was only found many days 
afterwards. Bennen’s watch was found 
seven months later by a shepherd, just as 
Professor Tyndall found his own watch 
a fortnight after a similar accident on the 
Pitz Morteratsch. Professor Tyndall then 
slid down on a small avalanche, and his 
party were only arrested on the edge of a 
crevasse. 

The sense of helplessness in_ falling 
with and on an avalanche of snow must 
be very terrible, but there is not neces- 
sarily any pain, Some mountaineering 
friends of mine who had taken an amateur 
friend out for a day on the mountain, in 
order to gain his affections for an admir- 
able sport, were unfortunate enough to 


start a snow avalanche. They were 
carried down with it for a distance of 
some four hundred feet. They were 


actually taken sheer over a high pinnacle 
of rock, and plump on to the other side. 
None of them were killed; but they all 
gave themselves up for dead, and actually 
lost consciousness. One of them told me 
that he was quitesorry when he came-to. 
The amateur did not seem to appreciate 
his luck in enjoying this unique experi- 
ence ; for they tell me that he has never 
climbed since. 

It is of course quite easy to narrow the 
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margin of danger in the case of avalanches 
by skill, as it is in the case of other Alpine 
dangers. Every big snow mountain has 
its regular “ snow-shoots,” which, like the 
“stone-shoots ” on rock mountains, must 
be passed rapidly if at all. The dangers 
of some climbs arise entirely from the 
impossibility of climbing without the risk 
of avalanches. It is that which makes 
the south side of the Monte Rosa a climb 
which must inevitably mean a_ toss-up 
with death. It might be possible to 
mount these cowloirs safely in the dark 
hours before the dawn, but almost im- 
mediately after the rising of the sun the 
avalanches begin to tumble, and climbing 
becomes a terribly precarious business. 
In the Macugnaga churchyard there is a 
little row of graves which inspires rever- 
ence for that terrible south side of the 
Monte Rosa. 

The account of the accident on Mont 
Blanc sent to the Zimes by Mr. Gerald 
Fothergill seems to show that, though also 
due to bad weather, it was far more a 
characteristic incident of amateur moun- 
taineering than either of the accidents 
onthe Wetterhorn. Mr. Fothergill’s party 
met the two guides coming down from 
the mountain after a night of storm spent 
in the snow. Mr. Fothergill describes 
these tvo men as “looking haggard and 
ill, but not so weak as indescribably filthy, 
with their clothes torn, and with blood 
and ice on their faces and on their necks.” 
These guides related that they had been 
out all night, that they had been nearly 
frozen, and that they had left their 
masters, two Frenchmen from Paris, lying 
dead on the snow near the Dome du 
Gouter. Mr. Fothergill’s party seems to 
have acted after the usual method of the 
inexperienced. They left these two men, 
haggard and ill as they were, barely 
escaped from the terrible experience of 
being nearly frozen to death, to go on 
descending the mountain by themselves, 
while they went forward to reach the 
dead bodies. The better rule in such 
cases is, of course, to look after the living, 
and, in the rough word of the Scripture, 
to leave the dead to “bury their own 
dead.” The result in this case was that 
a second accident happened. At eight 
o'clock, some one at Chamonix, looking 
through a telescope, saw a man fall down 
a crevasse near the Petit Plateau. Nine 


“ 


guides instantly left Chamonix to the 
rescue, and found that both the French- 
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“ In the Tyrol : The Croda da Lago. 
Telephotograph by C. E. Shea. 


men’s guides had fallen down a crevasse, 
one being killed on the spot and the 
other severely injured. ‘They rescued the 
injured man. 

The whole narrative teems with illus- 
trations of the dangers that result from 
amateur climbing in stormy weather. 
One of the besetting sins in such a case 
is impatience. ‘There is nothing more 
trying for the untrained temper than to 
be detained for the day in a mountain 
hotel while the sun is shining outside, 
just because there has been a_ heavy 
snowstorm on the heights the day before, 
and certain wiseacres shake their heads. 
Everything looks so bright and cheerful, 
and the fresh white snow far away forms 
such a pleasing contrast against the back- 
ground of sapphire sky, that the healthy 
young man feels it intolerably irksome to 
be shut up playing solo whist with com- 
panions of whom he is, to tell the truth, a 
little tired. If he has been trained in the 
English Lake district, or perhaps in the 
Lower Pyrenees, he has acquired no con- 
ception of what new snow means, or of 
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the dangers that come 
with it. He has not seen 
the treacherous — glacier 


covered with a thin coat- 
ing of white snow, as a 
table is covered with a 
spotless cloth. Neither 
has he seen a precipitous 
ice-slope just covered with 
a white lawn-like curtain, 
that seems to tempt the 
climbers to an easy ascent. 
It looks as if it would save 
him from all the labour of 
step-cutting, while instead 
it really lies there on the 
slippery ice, ready to be 
detached by any hasty 
step. The wiseacres know 
these dangers, and that 
is why they shake their 
tedious heads. 

These two Frenchmen 
were engaged in one of 


those ‘“‘rushing” tours 
which are so popular with 
young climbers. The 
high mountains often 
breed a sort of cerebral 
excitement which seems 


to make rest impossible. 
It is, in fact, a form of 
sleeplessness produced by 
Take the record of MM. 
Stachling and Mauduit, who perished 
in this miserable manner. According 
to Mr. Fothergill, they crossed the Col 
de Géant and reached Chamonix at 
6 p.m. on Thursday. They started for 
Mont Blanc at 4 a.m. on Friday. ‘They 
reached the Grands Mulets at noon. 
Whether their reluctance to remain was 
due, as Mr. Fothergill suggests, to the high 
prices charged, does not seem to be clearly 
proved—though every climber must en- 
tirely agree with Mr. Fothergill in his 
denunciation of the club huts in the 
Western Alps. But the point is_ that 
young climbers left the Grands 
Mulets at noon the same day and climbed 
the whole afternoon in the soft after- 
noon snow. It was when they were in 
a condition of exhaustion after these 
tremendous efforts that the storm de- 
scended on them, that they lost their way, 
were benighted on the exposed snow-fields, 
and finally perished in the storm. Surely 
the mere narrative speaks for itself. 

The whole story emphasizes the danger 


rarefied air. 


these 
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of death resulting from a short period of 
exhaustion brought on by prolonged effort 
in the rarefied air, The pity of these 
incidents is that if the climber can only 
survive for a few short hours-—or some- 
times even minutes—he will save his life. 
Most of my readers will remember the 
sad case of Mr. Nettleship, the distin- 
guished Oxford scholar and philosopher 
who perished from exhaustion in a snow- 
storm in the neighbourhood of this same 
white monster, Mont Blanc. Mr. Nettle- 
ship took to climbing at a comparatively 
late period of life, and his friends always 
felt somewhat nervous at the zeal with 
which he threw himself into it. His 
guides escaped from the storm after a 
night in a snow-cave which they dug out, 
but Mr. Nettleship fell dead from ex- 
haustion just as they were emerging into 
sunlight. Nothing could be finer in the 
history of climbing than the story of the 
high Socratic calm with which Mr. Nettle- 
ship faced his death, or the efforts which 
he made during that night in the icy cave 
to keep up his companions’ spirits and to 
cheer them in the cold and darkness. 
Still, we who sat at his feet in our Oxford 
days could have wished that Mr. Nettle- 
ship’s fine life had been prolonged for 
some larger end and fuller purpose. 
How is this fatal exhaustion to | 
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avoided? In both these cases, no doubt, 
the climbers ought to have stayed or 
turned back at the signs of coming storm. 
But with the very best intentions a party 
does occasionally miscalculate the weather 
and get in a snow blizzard. Exposure 
must occasionally occur to the best-guided 
parties, that will throw a great strain on 
the physical faculties. What is the best 
way of preventing the exhaustion from 
reaching the point of death? Of course, 
every climber should be in a fit physical 
condition, ready to meet exceptional 
strain. He should have a margin of 
strength to play with, and he should never 
overtire himself with prolonged stretches 
of exertion. ‘The secret of maintaining 
strength is to halt for short rests at more 
or less frequent intervals—say every two 
or three hours. The climber should then 
attempt to eat as much solid food as he 
is able to digest; and it may be safely 
said that the better eater in the long run 
makes the better climber. But he should 
not drink anything stronger than light 
wine, and even that is better if diluted 
with water. Spirits of any kind on a 
mountain are so much fluid death, and 
if they are carried at all they should be 
preserved for an intense emergency, such 
as a fainting fit or exhaustion from loss of 
blood. For ordinary work they produce 
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a stimulation of the powers which is after- 
wards followed by a reaction, and that 
reaction is on the whole the worst physical 
state in which to meet any emergency. 
Cold tea is a good drink to those who do 
not wish for wine, and the best drink of 
all is perhaps a good mountain spring, 
whence the water tastes like the nectar of 
the gods. 

Another important prophylactic is good 
clothing. It is appalling to see climbing- 
parties set out in light bicycle suits. On 
the hottest day the climber should dress 
for the coldest moment on the heights. 
Perspiring in the valley does not matter 
as long as you do not shudder on the 
heights. 

The deaths from lightning on the 
Wetterhorn have come as a tragic sequel 
to the avalanche disaster ; and as I write 
the whole Grindelwald valley is reported 
to be in a state of profound gloom at the 
double disaster. Lightning, of course, is 
a cause of accident which can only be 
spoken of as unavoidable. Considering 
how many thunderstorms occur on the 
Alps, it is indeed amazing that so few 
human beings perish from this cause. 
Climbers carry in their hands a very 
dangerous conductor in the shape of an 
ice-axe. And yet there have been very 
few deaths of this kind, beyond the classic 
case of the bridegroom who was killed 
on the Schilthorn, though there have 
been, we know, many narrow escapes. 
Mr. Fearon’s party was a strong one, 
and there seems to be no reason to 
suppose that they committed any in- 
discretion beyond that of attacking the 
Wetterhorn during a bad season and so 
soon after a previous disaster. But there 
is no essential folly in that, as the mere 
occurrence of disasters increases care, 
and is generally supposed to lessen their 
probability in the near future. 

The experiences of the search-party, 
as described by Mr. Bourdillon, and 
sent to the Zimes on August 26th by 
Mr. McCormick, seems to show that the 
party were struck and destroyed while 
resting on the very summit of the 
Wetterhorn. _ Here is Mr. Bourdillon’s 
account :— 


A small division had gone ahead, and 
when they reached the saddle they shouted 
to us below to announce that they had found 
signs of the missing caravan ; and on reaching 
the snow saddle, bathed in the sunlight of a 
cloudless Alpine morning, we learned that a 
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hat had been discovered ; and there were also 
signs of a vast fall of snow and ice from the 
very top of the Wetterhorn. Looking up, we 
could see the cornice which crowned it all 
broken and notched. At first it was thought 
that the bodies had probably fallen on to the 
glacier thousands of feet below, on the other 
side from Grindelwald, the Schwarzwald Firn. 
But presently, high up on the snow, but just 
below the top, was made out the dark form 
of a human body, lying stretched on the steep 
snow-slope. A small party at once began to 
climb to it. The slope was steep and the 
snow not good, so that steps had to be cut 
all the way, and almost every member of the 
party had to clear each step afresh for his 
own footing. Then a shout announced that 
another body had been discovered, roped to 
the first, each balancing the other on either 
side of a slight kind of buttress which runs 
out from the snow-slope. The one first seen 
was the guide Brawand, or Brawant as some 
spell it; the other was the Rev. Robert 
Burton Fearon. Both were frozen into the 
snow, and partly covered with it (they must 
have been dead about 48 hours). Brawand 
was marked by the lightning, struck on one 
side, all down one arm, 
(probably owing to his watch-chain), and 
down the other leg. Mr. Fearon also bore 
marks of the lightning, but less strongly. On 
the very top of the mountain Brawand’s ice- 
axe was discovered, upright in the snow, split 
and scorched by lightning. 


across his body 


But though the accident would thus 
seem to have been unavoidable at the 
moment, it may serve to recall the latent 
power of a danger always present though 
rarely incident. It is simply another 
reminder of the immense power of storms 
on high mountains. If for that reason 
alone, no big mountain can ever be 
absolutely safe. ‘The climber may be 
buried in snow on the flattest snow-field, 
or blown from the safest rocks, 
is now clear—killed by lightning 
most comfortable “ resting-place.” 

Lightning, indeed, is the most capricious 
of all the storm-perils. I remember once 
a night at the Riffel Haus, when, during 
a storm, a stroke of lightning entered the 
dining-room, which was full of sleeping 
tourists, neatly cut a picture out of its 
frame, and having thus expressed a 
perfectly justifiable artistic displeasure, went 
out through the opposite window without 
harming any human being. ‘That was 
a humane flash. Equally humane was a 
storm which raged for eight hours one 
night round a party of four of us who 
were climbing in the Pyrenees in 1897, 
and at one time filled our tent with con- 
tinuous light, like that of an electric lamp, 
but never singed a hair of our heads, So 
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The interior of the Gleckstein hut. 


Photo by Ormiston-Smith Bros., Grindelwald. 


entirely helpless does one feel in the 
presence of a power like this that it brings 
with it no fear, and I remember during 


that night sleeping for many hours 
through the height of the storm. The 


only unpleasant thing is the noise, which 
is terrific, as every clap of thunder is 
echoed and re-echoed from a hundred 
peaks, and there seems to be no break in 
the din. 


The figures published in the official 
report of the Swiss Alpine Club at Berne 
by a Swiss doctor will do something to 
reassure anxious parents. This doctor 
has made an exhaustive list of all the 
accidents in the Alps during the period 
of twelve years,from 1890 to rgor. Inall, 
the deaths numbered 305, of whom 218 
were tourists, 73 guides, and 14 porters. 
Taking these figures of nationalities, we 
get the following result : 


German and Austrian . : 190 
Swiss ; ; R ‘ ‘ 48 
Italian. ; , ‘ : 23 
English and American . ‘ 18 
French . . ° ° . 15 
Other nationalities . ; : II 

395 


These figures will simply confirm what 
most expert climbers have always con- 
tended. Considering that about 100,c00 
people go to the Alps every year, and 
some 10,000 of these must either climb 
mountains or cross passes, the numbers 
killed are very small in their total, and 
the proportion of English is also strikingly 
small. The reason of this becomes 
clearer from the following table, giving the 
parts of the Alps, so far as ascertained, in 
which these losses have occurred : 


Eastern Alps . . ‘ ° 133 


Central ,,  ./ ‘ . ‘ 98 
Western ,, i. ° ; ° 37 
Other parts. : . . 7 


Taking altitudes, 114 occurred on the 
higher mountains, and 161 on the lower. 

Most English observers will be surprised 
at the local distribution of these figures, 
as the Central and Western Alps include 
the great touring-ground of Europe which 
we vaguely know as “ Switzerland ”— 
though much of it is in France. But 
every close observer has known for a 
long time that the greater part of the 
accidents occur to the Austrian and 
German tourists, who flock into the 
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Eastern Alps, descending from Germany 
by way of Munich and Innsbruck, and 
coming westward from Vienna as easily 
as our tourists could drop from London 
into the dales of Derbyshire. Encouraged 
by the great German Alpine Club, with 
its vast membership, these tourists treat 
the mountains in the most daring manner. 
The nearness of the Austrian Alps to 
great centres of population makes them 
the most crowded climbing-ground of 
Europe, and draws to them great flocks 
of poor zealous trippers, who cannot afford 
fees for skilled guides, and who yet have 
in them the mountain passion far more 
keenly than any other race of Europe. 

*‘ Austrians,” said a ‘Tyrolese guide 
once to me, “have only one fault as 
climbers — they think they have two 
necks.” ‘The intrepidity of these young 
Austrian climbers among the rocks of 
the Dolomites places all the performances 
of cautious Englishmen in the shade. 
But they fall like ripe apples. They 
die by the dozen, and their deaths are 
looked upon so much as a matter of 
course that they scarcely cause a ripple 
of excitement at the mountain hotels. 
I can remember a year at Cortina when 
there were six deaths in the immediate 
neighbourhood within a week—most of 
them of solitary climbers who had slipped 
and fallen on the lower slopes, and two 
of them of poor penniless young Austrians 
who had thought to save a guide by 
climbing in the tracks of another party. 
The result was that they were killed by 
falling stones detached by that very party. 

It is a frequent incident in the Austrian 
Alps to come across solitary climbers. I 
remember meeting one on the Cinque 
Torri who had quite lost his way and was 
in a perilous plight. But seeing us, he 
calmly asked to be attached to our rope, 
and gaily climbed with us to the top of 
the big tower which we were ascending. 
I saw only two years ago on the Kleine 
Zinne a young Frenchman who was 
casually attacking that very difficult peak 
all alone. Fortunately for himself, he got 
into difficulties half-way up, and then 
descended. But he was perfectly satisfied 
with himself, and I do not feel confident 
to this day that that climb of his has 
not appeared somewhere as a remarkable 
case of a solitary ascent of the Kleine 
Zinne. 

If we want a parallel of the same sort 
of thing we must go to our own Lake 
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district, where young English climbers 
are passing through almost precisely the 
same stage. ‘here, too, young fellows are 
exposing themselves to great danger from 
want of proper guiding. 

I do not wish to raise any kind of 
alarm, or to say anything that will en- 
courage those who would throw scorn on 
a noble sport. Mountain climbing, I am 
convinced, is well worth the present 
exchange of life, which is by no means 
high; and if we were to measure against 
that the saving of health and the pro- 
longation of life in the great majority who 
escape, I think we should find the balance 
was on the side of life rather than death. 
Like all great forms of sport, mountain- 
climbing is on the whole, in spite of its 
dangers, life-giving rather than life-destroy- 
ing. It is certainly not so destructive as 
war—a form of sport which is far more 
lightly entered upon by a far larger 
number of people. But there is no 
reason why the margin of-danger should 
not be made narrower than it is, and I 
think it rests with climbers to bring this 
about by giving fair warning to younger 
men. ‘There is no credit in getting killed 
in this sport. It is one of the worst 
blunders you can commit. It should be 
regarded as on a level with missing a 
catch at “ point ” in cricket, or firing wide 
of the target at Bisley. But there is this 
difference—you cannot fire again. If 
only, then, to economise our force, let us 
climb as safely as we can. Let us show 
the highest form of courage by bowing 
before the inevitable and refusing to be 
drawn into an impossible contest with 
dangers like avalanches and mountain 
storms. One of the most terrible dangers 
in climbing rock mountains is that of 
falling stones; but no one will pretend 
that there is any courage in putting our- 
selves in the way of such little missiles of 
the devil. Every one, on the contrary, 
avoids them as much as possible ; and I 
have seen the bravest mountaineer throw 
himself flat on his face when he heard 
one coming. ‘That is the type of courage 
that we want to stimulate in-all modern 
enterprise—the courage, so to speak, that 
has eyes, and goes hand in hand with 
intelligence. If we can cultivate that, we 
shall not lower the level of the sport ; 
rather shall we raise it in the estimate of 
all sensible men, who rightly realise that 
the gift of life should not be risked except 
for a great exchange, 





EXPERIMENTS WITH THE “SUBMARINE.” 


AN IMAGINATIVE SKETCH. 


** Submarine” attacking a battle-ship. 
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VILLON AND SATAN. 


BY RUDOLF BESIER. 


As “ Frangots Villon” is now before the town at the St. Jame ss Theatre, and Mr. Georg Alexanders 
impersonation of the poet is the subject of much discussion, the following “ episode” may interest our 


readers.—Ev. P.M.M. 





ASTER FRANCIS 
; VILLON 
lay stretched 
out on a 
rough mat- 
tress before 
a __ blazing 
fire in one 
of the upper 
rooms of a 
H) large house 
224 situated in 
the most 
disreputable corner of Paris. The house 
was inhabited by the shadiest characters 
of the city, and infested with rats; the 
room itself filthy and bare, and bestrewn 
with scraps of paper, old clothes, and 
other rubbish. But what cared Villon? 
His boon companions, the Muse of 
Poesy, and a copious supply of red 
Beaune—-nectar fit for the divinities— 
were beside him ; and with these, hell— 
so he told himself —would be, if not 
exactly Paradise, at least a sufferable 
habitation. 

The wind whistled through the rafters, 
and rattled the casement; from below 
and around drunken laughter, incoherent 
oaths, and wild, vague cries of women 
and children were heard; but these 
customary sounds never irritated or dis- 
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turbed Villon, who, with his eyes fixed in 
bardish contemplation of the fire’s glow, 
and drinking slowly and steadily, was in 
another world, and supremely contented. 

His dreams, however, were destined to 
be broken ; for even as he filled his mug 
for the tenth time, a vehement altercation 
arose on the landing outside his door, 
followed by the sound of a scuffle. He 
was just about to rise, with the intention 
of seeing what the disturbance meant, as 
a heavy body crashed against the door, 
which cracked and groaned until—the 
pressure being evidently increased—it fell 
with a deafening din into the room, two 
figures struggling upon it. 

Villon was beside them in a moment, 
with an oath worthy of him. “What 
does this mean?” he cried. 

The combatants were too busily en- 
gaged to heed him; but as he spoke two 
men showed themselves on the threshold, 
villainous-looking brutes, filthy, unkempt, 
their clothes torn, worn and bespattered. 
Anger faded from Villon’s face at the 
sight of them. 

“Tabary, Thibault,” he cried; “you 
are welcome! But who have we here?” 
pointing to the struggling limbs. 

“Montigny,” said Thibault shortly. 
“Ah! well played, Montigny!” The 
victory was assured to one of the two 
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combatants, who, with his knee planted on 
the other’s chest and his fingers about 
the other’s throat, gasped :— 

“Surrender, or I'll throttle you!” 

The man gurgled something unintelli- 
gible, but satisfactory, for Montigny let 
him go and rose to his feet. 

“Allow me to assist you,” he said 
politely, extending a grimy hand to his 
victim, who, still purple in the face, sat 
spluttering on the fallen door. 

“Tl be cursed if I do,” was the reply, 
hoarsely uttered ; and with that the man 
staggered to his feet. Though his gar- 
ments had been torn and crumpled from 
the recent conflict, a glance sufficed to 
show him a man of eminent respectability, 
whereas his adversary was as foul-looking 
a villain as the -others. 

The stranger glared around him, and 
his eyes rested on the gaping doorway. 
Tabary and Thibault read his intention, 
and placed themselves on either side of 
it. Then Montigny came forward. 

“Monsieur,” he said, addressing the 
stranger, “I have the honour of present- 
ing you to the illustrious poet, Francis 
Villon. Francis,” turning to the poet, 
“this is Monsieur Jules de Fontereau, 
who, having read your verses, desires to 
make the acquaintance of their author. 
The little disagreement——” 

Here the stranger interrupted him. 

“Monsieur,” he cried to Villon, who 
was still engaged in making a magnificent 
bow, “I beg your protection! This 
wretch—I refuse to believe him a friend 
of yours —was seated near to me at the 
tavern, and overheard me expressing the 
wish to meet a certain Master Francis 
Villon, the same whom he declares you 
to be ; addressing me without introduction 
of any kind, he swore to be a friend of 
the poet, and declared, furthermore, that 
it would give him great pleasure to pro- 
cure me an introduction. Having lured 
me to this filthy—this house, he attempted 
to rob me on the landing. Deny it, sir, 
if youcan!” These last words to Mon- 
tigny, who shrugged his shoulders. 

“My name is, of a truth, Francis 
Villon,” said the poet ; “and, believe me, 
I am unspeakably flattered and delighted 
to see you. As to the rough treatment 
you have undergone at the hands of my 
friend here, who is, I assure you, very 
well-meaning at heart, I can do no more 
than sincerely apologise for it, and promise 


you that it is not likely to occur again in 
my apartment.” 

Villon bowed and gesticulated ; but the 
statement concerning his identity found 
tittle credit in the stranger’s mind. He 
deemed it nevertheless wisest to hide 
his thoughts. “I have attained,” and 
he placed his hand on his heart, “ the 


supreme aim of my existence: that of 


meeting the author of the ‘ Testaments’ ; * 
but the lateness of the hour, and the 
ill-treatment I have been subjected to, 
compel me to beg you to excuse . 

But Villon interrupted him, frowning. 
“T should feel myself deliberately slighted, 
were you to leave me in such a fashion. 
No monsieur ; you shall partake of some 
refreshment, and we have much to say to 
each other.” 

“ But——” 

“ Permit me to insist.” 

Seeing resistance was useless, the 
stranger bowed again, and moved towards 
the hearth. Villon, with a sweeping ges- 
ture, offered him the mattress to sit upon 
-—chairs being considered superfluities in 
his apartment. The stranger seated him- 
self in silence ; but when his three escorts 
were about to range themselves around 
him, he once more appealed to Villon. 

“Ts it necessary that these gentlemen 
embellish the company, monsieur ?” 

“By no means, if you object,” returned 
the poet. 

“That is emphatically my case.” 

Villon whispered something in Mon- 
tigny’s ear, whereupon the cutpurses re- 
tired ; then he exclaimed, with a sigh of 
relief: “ Now we can converse in com- 
fort! Firstly, however, let me offer you 
refreshment. Eatables I have none; I 
rarely eat, monsieur, on principle, any- 
thing else but Spanish onions. You see, 
I divide mankind into two gigantic 
divisions—those who eat, and those who 
drink. “lis a philosophic conclusion I 
have arrived at in the last years, based 
on curious observation. In my youth I 
ate voraciously ; now I drink.” 

“ Indeed,” said the stranger, forcing a 
smile. 

“Permit me,” Villon went on, pouring 
some wine into his own mug, and present- 
ing it to his guest, who, however, politely 
refused. 

“Ah,” said his host, “I perceive you 
are one of those who eat;” whereupon 
he tacitly declared himself to be of the 








* The titles of Villon’s works. 











“Fell with a deafening din into the room.” 
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opposite division by drinking off the 
contents of the mug at a gulp, and 
continued :— 

“Every man to his taste, though I 
have noticed that the drinkers are the 
merriest.—Your pardon, monsieur, but I 
see you are itching to know all about me. 
Yes? Very good; you shall not be kept 
waiting. 

“Know, monsieur, that I am a man 
who serves two masters : strictly speaking, 
a master and a mistress ; politely speaking, 
a mistress and a master. The mistress 
is my Muse. How I serve her, I leave 
it to your generosity to decide. My 
master—ha, ha, ha!—oh, your pardon! 
*twas the recollection of how and in what 
exceptional circumstances I once met him 
—my master, monsieur, is myself; and I 
serve him humbly and unostentatiously ; 
that is to say, I attend to his needs. 
And what are these needs? As I men- 
tioned before, Spanish onions and this 
ruby nectar; then a glowing hearth and 
a respectable roof over his head. ‘These 
are bare necessities. ‘There are others 
which I need not enumerate, but equally 
important. Now, the Creator has given 
me a strong sense of my duties to this 
master, but without the means of indulging 
it, and so I look to my neighbours for 
assistance ; but they, being chiefly egoists, 
withhold it. What is there left to do but 
annex the necessary assistance? You 
follow me?” 

“Oh yes, I believe so: practically you 
are a thief, ch?” answered the stranger. 

“You use an indifferent word to convey 
my meaning.” 

“* Which is ?” 

““A man who performs his most sacred 
duties by hook or by crook.” 

“Qh,” said the stranger, “I have no 
objection to that interpretation of the 
word, so long as I am not the individual 
forced to assist you.” 

Villon was expected to laugh, but he 
did not. A pitying expression crept into 
his eyes, and he bent forward, and gazed 
into his guest’s face. 

““T regret, monsieur,” he said, “ that 
you possess so small a soul,” and was 
silent for a moment; then went on, a 
look of bright inquiry flashing from his 
eyes, “ But perhaps you have no objection 
to an individual earning the requisite 
assistance to perform his duty ?” 

“‘None,” replied the stranger, smiling 
broadly. 





“Then we shall agree yet!” Villon 
cried, his face beaming. “I had meant 
—er—to purloin what you are about to 
bestow upon me, and that would have 
wounded your soul. Now I shall earn 
it, and both you and I will be satisfied ! 
Ah!” and he clapped the stranger on the 
shoulder, “ would you were my pupil! I 
might yet convert you to all my views ; 
you might even become a drinking 
mortal !” 

rhe stranger was not taken by surprise, 
and merely said: “ Thank you, I do well 
as I am. But how mean you to earn 
my assistance ?” 

“You call to mind my laughing just 
now at the recollection of how and in 
what circumstances I met my master?” 

“Yes; but you yourself are your 
master, I understand: how—— ?” 

“Wait and see,” broke in the poet, 
smiling. “I am going to earn your 
assistance by graphically relating all 
about that, and to follow up with a 
recitation from a series of my ballads.” 

The stranger nodded, and Villon be- 
gan :— 

*“T was a young man when this took 
place, and had not yet put my deep- 
founded theories concerning human 
nourishment into practice. Though my 
heart weeps to think thereon, a good 
dinner was one of my master’s bare needs, 
and consequently 1 used every device to 
procure it; for in those days, ay, I may 
well say, in my cradle, this sense of duty 
was my prominent characteristic. 

“ But one evening found me with belly 
and purse empty together. What was I 
to do? 

“ T wandered through the murky streets, 
an icy wind chilling me to the marrow, 
and implored assistance of the few folk 
I met; but they shook their heads, and 
passed on to groaning supper tables. So 
to my apartment I returned, which was 
well-nigh as cold as the streets, and after 
lighting the fire, and thanking the holy 
saints that I still possessed fuel, I cast 
myself on this very mattress, and prayed 
God that He, in His mercy, would take 
my soul. 

“‘ Belike He graciously inclined His 
ear to my prayer, for though He withheld 
death, sleep, its nearest of kin, visited 
me. Yes, I slept, and all earthly woes 
passed away, till I woke to the wolf in 
my belly, and company in my room. 

“My three pupils, Jehan Marceau, 
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Girard Gossouyn, and Colin Laurent 
Ah, I perceive you start at the sound of 
the last name. Yes, ’tis the same man 
the naughty world hanged last week for 
putting the lessons I taught him over- 
boldly into practice. He is a martyr, as 
I too may be. ‘To proceed, however: 
my three pupils were seated around me; 
they had entered, and, finding me sleep- 
ing, forbore to disturb me, for, as Girard 
sweetly explained, such a look of weari- 
ness was upon my face. 

“Jehan, Colin, Girard, sons of my 
heart,’ I cried, ‘for Heaven’s sake a 
crust!’ 

*“ At this they stared blankly at each 
other. Then said Colin: ‘ Dear master, 
we came to implore the same of you.’ 

“JT heard, and lifted up my voice and 
wept ; and they, dear children, forgot their 
own woes, and gathering around me, 
wiped my tears very carefully away with 
their caps. I was deeply moved, and 
belting them with my arms, swore that, 
since we were to die, we should all die 
together. ‘ But they cried: ‘Oh, faint- 
hearted master! While life lasts, hope 
lasts !’ 

“* Where is the hope?’ I asked. 

“*Go we into the streets,’ they an- 
swered, ‘to make sure that every man 
has securely locked his door.’ 

*¢T am too weak and faint,’ I urged, 
and it was long ere they prevailed on me 
to accompany them. 

“When at last I consented, and was 
about to take up my cap, Jehan seized it, 
and placing it on my head with great 
care, declared me to be the comeliest 
man in Paris. ‘ Dear boy!’ thought I, 
‘he wishes to cheer my despondent spirit. 
When once in the street, I well-nigh 
forgot my famished condition inthe ex- 
citement of our enterprise. House after 
house we eagerly scanned and _tried,— 
windows and door,-—and house after 
house was securely shuttered and bolted, 
Suddenly Colin, who was walking in front, 
turned round, and sharply signed to us 
to move down a by-street. 

“The patrol!’ he whispered, as we 
hurried along. 

“We always avoided the patrol, if 
possible, they being a body most unwar- 
rantably opposed to my theories. All at 
once Jehan stopped short, and pointed 
out a house on the opposite side of the 
street. 

“* Look at the casement!’ he cried. 





“Tt was five feet from the ground and 
unshuttered ; we were beneath it in a 
moment. 

“*Let me get on your shoulders, 
Girard,’ I whispered. Girard nodded, 
and bent down. The casement was un- 
fastened, and. having assured myself that 
the chamber was empty, I climbed softly 
and easily in. It was pitch dark. 

“The patrol!’ That was the next 
sound I heard, and then a scamper of 
feet, and then silence. 

“The patrol was coming down the 
street; my companions had got wind of 
them, and fled, leaving me alone in a 
strange house. But my presence of mind 
did not forsake me. 

““*Close the casement and shutter,’ so 
I said to myself, ‘and you are safe, at 
least from without.’ I did so. 

“Then the sense of duty once more 
returned: I had come into this house to 
seek a dinner for my master, and, though 
alone and in danger, seek it I would. 
But this laudable sentiment was crushed 
in my mind the next moment; I had no 
lanthorn! Colin had carried it, and 
Colin had fled. ‘“ What was I to do? 
The darkness was well-nigh substantial ; 
obstacles surely surrounded me, over 
which I should stumble, and thus rouse 
the inmates of the house. Open the 
casement and retreat? Impossible: the 
patrol was marching outside. Stand still 
and wait till it had passed, and then fly? 
No, my belly declined to do this. ‘Search 
for dinner as best you can,’ it said. So, 
placing all faith in my guardian angel, I 
commenced a journey across, or it may 
have been along the chamber, with short 
careful steps, and  forward-stretched 
hands. It seemed endless, though I got 
on passingly well at first, merely knocking 
my shins against the furniture, and bump- 
ing my head on the chandelier, making, 
however, little noise. 

“ But then came the catastrophe. One 
of my hands encountered what must have 
been a silver tray, standing upright on 
some bracket against the wall, for it 
rolled at my touch, and fell to the ground, 
making a din as silver only can. ‘This 
robbed me of all self-control, and, heed- 
less of the darkness, I turned to fly, 
knocking, as I did so, other articles over 
to right and left. 

“Then terror brought me to a stand- 
still. ‘The blood froze in my veins. I 
heard angry voices and quick footsteps 
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approaching, and knew that the inmates 
of the house were upon me. 

“The door opened, and a flood of 
light streamed into the chamber, followed 
by the white-robed figures of two men, 
the one holding aloft a flaring torch, the 
other grasping a naked sword. “I'was 
then I beheld the third: he had entered 
the room through no doorway carved by 
human hands ; no voice and no footstep 
had heralded his approach. 

“There, at the bottom of the room, I 
saw a face,—no more,—but never to my 
dying day shall I forget the horror of it. 


Blood-red were its cheeks, nose and chin ; 
its eyes, starting out of their sockets, 
blazing and lurid, were surmounted by 
thin, long, upward-curling eyebrows ; its 
mouth, parted in a grin—never was such 
a grin before !—disclosed a row of glitter- 
ing fangs ; and—climax of horror !—two 
horns showed themselves on its head. 
“’Twas too much: I fetched a yell 
that must have waked every corpse in 
Paris, and the yell was echoed by the two 
whom I had seen first. Had they beheld 
the horror? I looked at them, and, lo, 
their terrified eyes were fixed on me ; then, 
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casting down torch and sword, and shriek- 
ing—‘ Satan!’ they both fled from the 
chamber. 

“When left alone with the devil, the 
instinct towards self-preservation returned ; 
my limbs were loosened, and I rushed to 
the casement—now easy to find, as the 
torch burned brightly on the floor. With- 
out casting a look behind me, I leapt 
into the street, and fled down it like a 
mad dog, the word ‘ Satan’ ringing in my 
ears, nor did I stop till I reached my 
apartment, the door of which I burst 
open. 

“There I beheld, on the floor before 
the blazing fire, my three pupils enjoying 
a sumptuous repast. As I suddenly 
appeared before them, they cried out as 
if in affright, and then commenced laugh- 
ing immoderately. Too shaken to in- 
quire as to the cause of their hilarity, I 
flung myself down on the mattress and 
wept. At this Colin checked himself, 
and— 

“* Why weep you, master?’ he asked. 

“T told them what had befallen me ; 
and when I reached the horror of my 
tale they fell into such fits of laughter 
that I grew wroth. 

“* Why do you laugh ?’ I said; ‘there 
is, of a truth, little laughable in what I 
have related.’ 

“Then Girard, still shaken with convul- 
sions, polished a copper platter with his 
cap, and handing it me, bade me look 
therein. 

“What think you I saw? 
Nay, Satan ! 

“ ¢ What is this ?’ I shouted, in high fury. 

*“¢QOh, master,’ cried Jehan, ‘ forgive 
us! We painted your face while you 
slept, and stuck these plumes, which you 
took for horns, in your cap. “Iwas a 
joke. Forgive us!’ 

“That explained all. Satan had been 
nought else but my own reflection caught 
in a polished shield, or mirror. I had 
indeed met my master 

“In his correct shape,” 
stranger, laughing. 

“As I was about to say,” answered 
Villon. “But to proceed: as you may 
well imagine, I raged and stormed, but 


Myself ? 
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did not forget in my fury to eat; and the 
good cheer, coupled with the recollection 
that the horrible disguise had been my 
salvation, gradually cooled me down. 

“At last I asked sulkily: ‘Why cried 
you in affright at my entrance ?’ 

“*We had well-nigh forgotten all 
about you,’ answered Jehan. ‘ You took 
us by surprise. “Iwas genuine fright !’ 

“*And where got you the food?’ I 
asked again. 

“** You see, master, I had the lanthorn,’. 
said Colin, ‘and another household had 
bolted their casement insecurely.’ 

“Then they related me their exploits, 
and I forgave them.” 


“That was a brave tale,” said the 
stranger. “ And now for the ballads.” 

“Oh, the devil, monsieur,” cried the 
poet, yawning, “if you wish to hear 
those, call to-morrow morning. I’m too 
sleepy to——Ah-h, oh-h.” 

“7ll not fail,” returned the stranger, 
rising. “’Tis then we'll settle our little 
account, eh?” 

*“With pleasure, monsieur—with plea- 
sure,” drawled Villon sleepily. “ My 
friends, waiting to bid you adieu on the 
landing, may, however, object. Good- 
night, monsieur!” And _ he and 
bowed. 

* Here,” said the stranger ; and, throw- 
ing down his purse, turned to go. 

“ Pardon me,” cried the poet, detaining 
him. ‘There is a little ceremony I dare 
not omit, in bidding you farewell. We 
will change our clothes, please.” 

The stranger flushed hotly. 

*“ But, curse it, fellow, I can’t be seen 
in those rags about the streets.” 

“No? ‘Then, my dear monsieur, that 
is easily remedied.” 

“ What——-?” began the stranger. 

“Go as your Creator made you, or ask 
the advice of the gentlemen outside: ] 
have no doubt they would spare you the 
necessity of going in the streets at all.” 

But the stranger preferred the rags to 
either of these alternatives, and promising 
himself to return with some friends of 
his, belonging to the authorities he bade 
his host farewell. 
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BY HAROLD 
‘ | ‘HE library with which this article 

deals measures less‘ than eight 

inches high, and is} just about 
six and a half inches broad ; the: library 
that contains it measures a trifle more, for 
by now it must boast some: two million 
volumes, that would, if placed end to end, 
form a pathway of learning from London 
to Lancaster. Speaking at the opening 
of the Acton Public Library, rather over 
two years ago, Mr. J. R. Choate, the 
American Ambassador, said that if a man 
could read a hundred books a year—a 
liberal allowance for those who worked— 
he would take fifteen thousand years to 
read through the larger of the two libraries 
we have referred to, that of the British 
Museum, without taking into considera- 
tion the daily increase, and that in the 
event of his accomplishing the task he 
would be a most learned fool. Were the 
library within the library devoured at the 
same rate of assimilation, at the end of six 
months our typical reader would have 
finished his feast of reason, but probably 
with his eyesight considerably impaired, 
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for, notwithstanding the fact that the 
printing in this collection of diminutive 
volumes is singularly clear, the use of 
that type known as “fly’s eye” (a most 
admirable nomenclatural effort on the 
part of its originator) is too freely indulged 
in to hold out much hope that the reader 
would retain his faculty of sight in all its 
pristine keenness. Were it not for the 
fact that after a long course of “diamond” 
and half-nonpareil, which latter type would 
allow of twenty-five lines being set up in 
a depth of one inch (a space occupied 
by eight lines of the type in which this 
article is printed), the eyesight of the 
nation might be destroyed, the Hon. 
Richard Harcourt, Minister of Education 
for Ontario, might adopt the miniature 
book for the scheme of travelling libraries, 
comprising twenty-five to fifty volumes 
in a box, that he hoped to establish 
throughout the rural sections of the 
province. This system of travelling 
libraries is, by the way, popularly believed 
to have been established by Mr. Melvil 
Dewey, librarian of the New York State 
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Library, in 1892; but in all probability 
the honour belongs to Sir Julius Cesar, 
Master of the Rolls in the time of king 


her book, that is enshrined in a small 
oval case or locket. Our second 
illustration reproduces, almost exactly 

the same size, this 











locket and the 
volume it contains, 
which measures ?ths 
of an inch in 
length, jsths in 
width, and is ith 
of an inch thick: 
it will be observed 
that if the postage 
stamp in the back- 
ground had _ been 
placed before  in- 
stead of behind 








“Anna East, her book.” 


James I., who invented a_post-chaise 
library that fitted into a dark green case 
like a folio, and comprised _ sixteen 
volumes of theology, bound in vellum and 
stamped in gold, each, to distinguish it 
from the other subjects, with a blue ribbon ; 
fourteen volumes of history with red 
ribbons, and sixteen volumes of poetry 
each with a green ribbon. 

In our first illustration we show the 
case (its glass door is open), known, we 
believe, within the precincts of the 
Museum as the “ doll’s house,” that con- 
tains the diminutive library of diminutive 
books ; and beside it, for the purpose of 
comparison, appears a copy of the familiar 
Bradshaw, appearing in no way dwarfed 
by its close proximity to this library of 
forty-nine volumes which by themselves 
would be far from equalling in weight 
or bulk the single volume of the railway 
travellers’ guide, philosopher and friend. 


the miniature volume, 
aptly described by 
its editor as his Little Fairy Chronicle, 
the same would be totally obliterated. 
In addition to a considerable amount of 
information respecting the Court officials, 
numerous engravings of notable people 
are given in this tome, with appropriate 
verses facing each portrait. ‘Thus, in the 
volume of 1840, opposite a portrait of 
the Duchess of Sutherland, then Mistress 
of the Robes to our late Sovereign, appear 
some distinctly appreciative verses, begin- 
ning with the lines — 
ligh-born Lady, Lady fair, 
Meet to tend a Queen ; 
whilst the open page, shown in our 
photograph, bears a statement to the 
effect that— 
Nature, thy fairy godmother 
Has lavished for thy part 
A prodigality of gifts 
To make thee what thou art 
The lovely face, the gifted mind, 
The kind and generous heart, 





Although many 
works of _ religion, 


philosophy and poetry 
are contained in_ this 
multa in parvo, the 
diminutive library is 
especially rich in 
almanacs—indeed, the 
top row, excepting one 
volume of Galileo, con- 
sists solely and wholly 
of Schloss’s English 








Bijou Almanacs from 
1837 onwards, and in- 
cludes a copy once 
the property, as the 
title page discloses, 














of one Anna Last, 


Seven volumes. 
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an appreciation that the lady to whom 
they were addressed doubtless found 
somewhat embarrassing. 

Printed in type the same size as the 
engraved characters used in this volume, 
an ordinary novel of average length (from 
sixty to seventy thousand words) would 
not occupy more than 34th pages of this 
magazine if printing appeared on both 
sides of the pages. 

One of the smallest books in existence 
is the volume known as Anne Boleyn’s 
“Gold” Book, a tome that was bound 
in a cover of the precious metal, and one 
which tradition says was given by the un- 
fortunate Queen, when on the scaffold, to 
a maid of honour of the family of Wyat. 
This volume, however, measured 12ths by 
12ths inches : that is to say, four books the 
same size placed end  ~ 


the possibility of its hiding amongst the 
flowers, should be set to such a seemingly 
rollicking air as ‘*Chantez,  dansez, 
amusez-vous,” appears, however, to be as 
singularly inapt as the setting of yet 
another poem, entitled ‘“ L’Enfant 
Religieux,” to the tune of ‘ Robert, au 
nlus sincere amour.” 

On the second shelf from the top, with 
its title Bryce’s English Dictionary on the 
cover in a circle of gold, is a volume 
described as “the smallest English dic- 
tionary in the world,” a description which 
we accept without a qualm. In con- 
junction with a powerful magnifying glass 
this volume would doubtless be exceed- 
ingly useful to the public at large ; without 
that necessary adjunct, though the type is 
of the clearest, it would doubtless benefit 

the oculist more than 





to end would practi- 
cally cover a column 


any other individual, 
as can be gathered 





of this magazine, and 
would, though — un- 
doubtedly small, quite 
dwarf the bijou vol- 
umes, seven of which 
—as we see from our 
third illustration, where 
the volumes appear 
exactly the same size 
as they are in reality— 
would not occupy two 
inches of space on the 
shelves of the minia- 
ture bookcase. L 








from the fact that on a 
page the same length 
as the depth of eight 
lines of this article, 
notwithstanding the 
fact that an ample 
margin is allowed both 
at the top and bottom 
of the letterpress, no 
less than _ thirty-six 
lines of printing ap- 
pear, each line 
averaging five words. 
This volume, which, 











Naturally books of 
these diminutive 
proportions were 
regarded, especially in their most popular 
days, during the earlier portion of the 
last century, rather more as curiosities 
than as serious efforts in bibliography, 
with the result that quite a number were 
designed for presentation to youthful 
readers, who might by their novel appear- 
ance be induced to ponder. over the 
precepts many of these exceedingly 
diminutive volumes contain. Whether 
the modern child would appreciate Le 
etit-Poucet (Paris, 1813), which in the 
accompanying illustration is shown open 
and weighed down by a sixpenny-piece, 
the proportions of both the coin and the 
book being exactly reproduced by photo- 
graphy, is a moot point. That the poem 


narrating the sad tragedy on the opposite 
page, where a young lady is being attacked 
by a serpent whose size hardly warrants 


Le Petit-Poucet. 


although undated, 
bears evidence of the 
fact that it is in all 
probability one of the most youthful tomes 
in the whole miniature library, measures 
1;'s5th inches in length, ? inch in breadth 
and ths inch in thickness, and comprises 
no less than 390 pages, which contain as 
many words (70,000) as an ordinary six- 
shilling volume of fiction, although the 
bulk it occupies is less than a quarter of 
a cubic inch. Here we have “ tabloid” 
literature 77 excelsis. 

The volumes entitled Valeur et Con- 
stance (evidently published in 1823 and 
intended for youthful readers), and the 
Mignon Almanack (a volume published 
in Vienna in 1818, which in proportion to 
its width—three quarters of an inch—is 
of considerable length), apart from their 
diminutive size, are of no particular interest ; 
but on the third shelf of the bookcase are 
to be found several tomes more or less 
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bulky (in comparison with the aforemen- 
tioned Bijou Almanack), that rivet the 
attention of the veriest tyro in biblio- 
graphy. 

Here we find a volume of eighty pages, 
embellished with numerous woodcuts, 
that is entirely printed in gold. It is 
entitled Sommaire de la Bible, and was 
printed exactly two hundred and one 
years ago. As it is two inches high, the 
volume must be classed with the bulkiest 
tomes on the shelves, which include 
another copy of the Holy Writ in Za 
Sainte Bible, published in 1752. The 
latter volume, which the title page tells 


us, in French, contains the Holy Bible 


stamp is appended. ‘To the left we have 
an Hore or Book of Prayer, evidently 
a work of considerable age, though it 
bears no date, that boasts strange wood- 
cuts, one of which, the Angel appearing to 
the Shepherds on the first Christmas 
Day, is clearly shown. In the centre 
appears a beautifully bound Bible Sum- 
mary, with a steel clasp, whilst to the 
right is placed, showing one illustration 
and one page of print, a copy of the 
Petit Parovissten de la Jeunesse, a volume 
that is well known to collectors of minia- 
turetomes. ‘This little book of devotional 
reading, which is bound with an_ ivory 
cover stained black, with a cross inlaid in 
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Three items of the little library. 


rendered into verse by P. J. du Bois, is 
rendered more than ordinarily noteworthy 
inasmuch as the gilt edges show an 
embossed floral design that extends over 
all their surface. ‘That the Holy Writ is 
considerably abridged can be gauged 
from the fact that the whole of Genesis 
occupies but twenty pages, each containing 
on an average nineteen words. In our 
fifth illustration we show. three items on 
the third snelf of the little library ; and for 
the purpose of comparison for the benefit 
of those of our readers unfamiliar with the 
ticket that has to be filled up in order to 
procure a book from the shelves of the 
British Museum, (which ticket supplies 
the background in this instance, ) a postage 


white, notwithstanding the fact that its 
page is less than an inch and a half in 
length, is very legibly printed. Each of 
the 96 pages of this book contains fifteen 
lines with four words to the line. It is 
unnecessary to refer to its excellent illus- 
trations, as our reproduction shows how 
admirably the artist and engraver have 
utilised the space placed at their disposal. 
One of the oldest books in the little 
library is that shown on the third shelf— 
it is the third from the right-hand side 
that bears the single word Senecae on the 
cover. This volume of 245 pages stands 
1? inches high, and, published in 1601, 
is fifteen years older than the extraordi- 
narily-bound Verbum Sempiternum that is 
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its next-door-but-one neighbour 
to the left. ‘The strange Siamese 
Twin method of binding two 
volumes in one with three 
“boards” is clearly shown in 
the accompanying reproduction’; 
whilst our seventh illustration 
gives an idea of the configuration 
of a couple of pages of this cele- 
brated Zhumb Bible, with its 
couplets written by the well- 
known “Water Poet,” as he styled 
himself, John ‘Taylor, who, born 
in 1580, was pressed into the 
Navy, served at the siege of 
Cadiz, and at a later date 
hawked his works in the streets 


of London. A postage stamp, 


it will be observed, completely = ec 





hides the space occupied by 

















the letterpress on one _ page. 

The preface to the tome, which .- 
occupies two pages, when its long “‘s’s” 
like “fs” have been replaced by modern 
characters, runs as follows: 


To THE READER. 
Thou that this little book dost take in hand, 
Before thou judge bee sure to understand, 
And as thy kindnesse thou extend’st to me, 
At any time Ile doe as much for thee. 
Thine Jo. TAYLOR. 


The first page of the body of the book 
indicates the Poet’s methods throughout. 


GENESIS. 
Jehovah heere, of nothing, all things makes, 
And man before all things his God forsakes. 


The second part of this twin volume 
appears upside down, and is dedicated 


Two volumes.in one. 


Great Britain.” As the dedicatory ode, 
though it covers four pages, is of no 
great length, we venture to quote it zz 
eXlenso : 


THE EPISTLE. 

Thou high-borne of-springe of the best of men, 
To thy protection my unlearned pen 
Doth creepe for shelter; though my booke be ¢ 

small 
In substance, ’tis no lesse than all in all. 
The Cedar shields the shrub from winter’s flawes, 
And greatnesse guards the least fro Envies lawes, 
So I the worst (that in these tomes doe write) 
Implores your grace t’ accept this worthlesse 

mite. 

Jo. TAYLOk. 


For our eighth illustration we have iis 
again enlisted the services of the ubi- 


to King Charles, then ‘Prince of quitous Bradshaw, for here is, in the 


tome that bears on its 
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cover the words “ Danze, 
La Divina Commedia: 
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Milano 1878,” the most 
bulky of the books in the 
miniature bookcase, and 
severe measures have to 
be taken. in’ order to , 
prevent its giving the 
impression of being much 
larger than it really is. 
As a matter of fact, this 
huge volume is 24 inches 
high, which is equal to 
nineteen lines of this 
printed matter; and 
although the margin 
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The thumb Bible. 


is broad and the type 
well spaced, each of 
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of a monograph _ of 
Galileo written early in 
the seventeenth century, 
unlike the other tomes 
mentioned in this paper, 
which were all printed 
from type or engraved 
plates, is a mechanical 
production, and cannot 
therefore be fairly classed 
with the little books that 
owed their production to 
human patience and 
human and manual dex- 
terity. Many years ago 
a page of the Pall Mall 
Gazette, which measures 
1 foot 84 inches by 1 foot 
3 inches, was reduced by 
mechanical methods to 
2} inches by 14 inches; 





then, two pages of a 
Prayer Book were repro- 
duced about the same 
time, measuring but a 
trifle more than the 





The most bulky volume. 


the four hundred pages boasts thirty lines 
of about six words each, of which lines 
twenty-one can be completely covered by 
an ordinary postage stamp. An idea of the 
size of the “ fly’s-eye type” used for this 
beautifully printed volume can be gathered 
from the fact that the space occupied by 
three letters of the type used for this paper 
would suffice for eight letters of “ fly’s- 
eye.” ‘The other book that is shown open 
in this photograph is, appropriately enough, 
in view of the volume chosen for com- 
parison, a German railway guide printed in 
Nuremberg in1874 entitled Der Passagier. 

Last, and most decidedly least, is the 
diminutive volume shown in the accom- 
panying photograph lying open on a 
half-crown. This volume, a new edition 


manuscript extract from 

the Sacred Book of the 
Sikhs, a copy of which we believe was 
in the possession of the late Marquis 
of Dufferin, that measured three-quarters 
by half an inch. But these diminutive 
books must all strike their flags to the 
copy of Galileo, where 205 pages are 
printed in characters so small that the 
head of an ordinary pin will cover at least 
four letters. Our illustration shows that 
the printing of this diminutive volume is 
exceedingly clear, yet the 1845 lines of 
reading contained in these 205 pages 
would cover no more paper, if no margin 
was allowed, than is occupied by a single 
column of type in this magazine, only 
one side of the same being printed on: 
indeed, a halfpenny stamp would provide 
almost sufficient paper for three pages. 
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“The King shall come to his own again.” 
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THE POOR JACOBITES. 
BY KATHERINE (TYNAN) HINKSON. 


AIN on the roof, rain on the eaves, 
Rain on the withered strawberry leaves ; 
I and my honest dogs together, 
Out in the wind and the rainy weather - 
Wind and rain, and a world that grieves. 


Roses, roses, roses scatter, 

Drifts of pink in the flooding water ; 
Dial that notched our hours in the sun 
Hath no notch for the hours undone, 
Hours in the rain—and no great matter! 


Fido, Dido, and little Flo, 

Faithful still though the wild winds blow: 
Honest dogs to a luckless master, 

A fallen cause and a black disaster ; 
Merrily wagging the wet tails go. 


Noll’s brave Roundheads sit in the places 
Set for Kings and their royal races, 

Noll’s brave Roundheads feast in the hall. 
Friends of Kings,—and a plague befall !— 


Out in the rain and in luck’s bad graces. 


I and my honest dogs in the rain 

Keep high hearts and never complain, 
Snap our fingers at Fate’s black frowning ; 
Yea, for, spite of Noll and his clowning, 


The King shall come to his own again / 
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A VERY GOOD JOKE. 


BY HAROLD BEGBIE. 


\<TEPHEN PAYNE came into the 
world to provide people with 
amusement. One’s brain grows 

hot trying to invent any other excuse 
for his existence. You never saw such 
a queer little fish, He was as weak as 
a girl, as timid as a fawn, and as ugly 
as a servant’s valentine. His movements 
were exceedingly awkward, too, which 
added a rarer drollery to the oddity of 
his clumsy features. And, to crown all, 
nature had given him a little piping voice 
which was really more like that of a bird 
than any note the historian ever heard 
from the lips of a girl, So you may 
imagine—if you know anything about the 
matter—what good sport Stephen Payne 
provided for the fellows at his school. 

His father and mother were in India, 
and I daresay that made him feel more 
than usually awkward and shy. In any 
case, he looked even at his best such a 
complete simpleton that no fellow with 
any sense could have possibly mistaken 
his nature. How could they overlook 
him? There he stood among them, a 
little, stooping, undersized boy, with white 
face, weak blue eyes, and his lips parted in 
perpetual apprehension that an immedi- 
ate answer to some unexpected question 
would suddenly be demanded of him. 
His chapped hands hung twitching at his 
sides ; his white hair fell limply about his 
ears ; and in these weak, shifting eyes of 
his any fool could see the traces of secret 
weeping. When one of the fellows asked 
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him a question, he jumped as if he had 
been shot. 

So the little duffer, you may be sure, 
was treated to some vigorous chaffing. It 
was the greatest fun in the world to 
surround him, and then make him explain 
why he loved his mother. Oh, how 
funny that was! He seemed so anxious, 
so terribly earnest in his recital of all her 
kindness to him, just as if he were trying 
with all his soul to convert the other 
fellows! That was a great joke. It was 
very amusing, too, on a half-holiday, to 
set little Payne with a bat in his hand up 
against a wall in a narrow cloister, and 
then to bowl at his legs as hard as one 
could. Sometimes five or six balls would 
descend upon him ina shower. When the 
artful little coward, trembling in every 
limb, laughed and pretended to like it, 
it was really very amusing. 

But nothing on earth--nothing, at 
least, that his schoolfellows could invent 
—seemed capable of turning Stephen into 
a well-plucked boy. ‘To hold his head 
under water, or put his head down holes 
that were as suffocating as the other, 
never drew from him a retaliatory blow or 
kick. All the simpleton did was to cry 
when he couldn't keep up the pretence 
that he was enjoying the fun as much as 
any of them. ‘The only occasion, I 
believe, on which he ever showed fight 
was when all the school encouraged 
him, with protestations of great friend- 
ship, to fight a boy whom they had 
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secretly chosen for the purpose. Stephen 
fell a victim to that trick as easily 
as he had done to all the others. He 
agreed to fight, thanked the fellows for 
promising to back him up, and vowed 
that he would never give up the battle 
till he had brought his adversary to the 
dust. He fought with the ding-dong fury 
of a sixpenny clockwork toy while the 
school was encouraging him, but when he 
found that the cheers were dying away, 
and that inextinguishable laughter was 
taking their place, the littlke humbug— 
streaming with blood—threw himself on 
the ground and cried like a girl. After it 
was over a fellow named Bell, a regular 
second-form wag, told Stephen to rub 
salt into his split lip. And the cry-baby 
actually went and did it! So you see 
what a greenliorn he was. 

But the story I want to tell you about 
Payne concerns his Oxford days. He 
had finished school, finished the rather 
lonely holidays spent with his house- 
master, and was now as much a man as 
any school could make him. Well, he 
went up to Oxford, and very soon drew 
the eyes of his college upon him. For 
he was wonderfully thin and pallid—all 
except his nose, which was swollen and 
blue; and he carried his shoulders as 
though he expected every moment a 
tremendous kick from behind. He had 
down all over his chin, and he dressed 
execrably. His watery blue eyes—little 
pig eyes—were for ever shifting in their 
sockets, looking on all sides of him with 
the swiftness of a search-light flung by a 
warship over the sea. Then he walked 
with an assumption of enormous hurry, as 
if to persuade people that he was on so 
particular an errand that to interrupt him 
would be something of a crime. Oh! a 
very comical figure—narrow-chested, thin 
as a herring, his face as yellow as cheap 
bread ! 

He was what the men called ‘a great 
find.” ‘They set about “ ragging” him 
with a good deal of cleverness and 
method. Once, I remember, one of the 
older men, who pretended to be a don, 
sent him to order a genuine don, who 
Was with some ladies, off the grass in one 
of the quads. “If he doesn’t go,” said 
the practical joker, “ask him for his name 
and college, and if he refuses that, follow 
him to his rooms. Stick to him!” 
Stephen, delighted to be selected for 
special service, did as he was told, and 
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the don, a conceited young prig, was 
driven nearly mad for a quarter of an 
hour. At the end of that time it was 
unpleasantly borne in upon the simpleton 
that the days of his schooling were not 
yet over. 

You see, the little fool invited ragging 
by his namby-pamby appearance. Once 
he received a bogus invitation to dine 
with the warden of his college, and he 
was told by his friends that he must not 
write an acceptance, as an invitation from 
such a source was in reality a command. 
So Stephen went to dinner in evening 
dress, with white gloves on his hands and 
the colours of his college in the bow he 
wore round his collar. Imagine it! But 
the best of the joke was that two Cabinet 
Ministers and a host of famous men were 
dining that night with the great warden, 
so that Stephen’s appearance in_ their 
midst created almost a panic of hilarity. 
One of the Ministers begged the warden 
not to make inquiries into the origin of 
the hoax ; it was much too good a jest, 
he said, for punishment. And that was 
how the matter struck everybody—a 
very good joke. 

‘Then, when Stephen had learned to 
walk a little less unwarily, and sometimes 
screwed up his courage to reject the 
bidding of the big fellows who forced 
themselves into his room, he was punished 
by being stripped of his nether garments 
and chased by a pack of yelling giants 
across the quads. Or, at dinner in hall 
he would suddenly find himself a target 
for a shower of lumps of bread. Once a 
big potato hit him in the mouth and 
smashed against his face. That was really 
so very funny that some of the dons as 
well as all the scouts waiting at table 
laughed unconstrainedly. ‘To Stephen it 
seemed that everybody in the large 
crowded hall was laughing. 

One night, after what the men called 
“qa drunk,” Stephen’s rooms were visited 
by a large party, and every atom of 
furniture, except the table, was broken 
into bits. His photographs, including 
the picture of his mother, were either 
caricatured with inked moustaches or 
torn to pieces; his clothes were rent 
or flung from the window ; books were 
stabbed through with penknives; the 
water-jug was emptied into the bed; the 
basin was filled with boiling water, and 
Stephen, stripped naked, was made to 
sit in it. But I cannot tell you all the 
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jokes they played in the milksop’s room 
that night—how they cut his hair, how 
they shaved him, how they painted 
pictures on his body. And besides, we 
must hurry on to our real story, which 
you will be glad to hear is a love-story. 

When Stephen went to live in rooms 
outside the college, he came for the 
first time since his babyhood under the 
influence of women. ‘There were the 
landlady and the landlady’s daughter. 
Now, these two creatures, being of the 
“happy low,” and rather sickly in their 
sentiments, got it into their heads that 
little milksop Payne should be petted and 
fussed and well looked after. He had 
grown marvellously thin, and two spots of 
red burned in his cheeks. They went 
out of their way to be kind to him. ‘The 
daughter was a stout, puffy-faced girl, with 
merry round eyes, red flaming cheeks, 
and fat jolly lips. She possessed a 
pleasant voice, and had a brisk, cheery 
manner which was very infectious. When- 
ever she was in his room Stephen felt 
quite happy. One day she said to him: 
“T hope you find these bits of rooms 
comfortable, Mr. Payne.” 

“Indeed I do,” said he, in his quick, 
piping voice. ‘Do you know, this is the 
first house I have ever been in, in all my 
life, that seems like a home. Isn’t that 
rather strange, don’t you think ?” 

Then he explained to her that his 
father was an officer in the Indian Army 
such a very great officer—and that he 
had been sent from India to England 
when he was eight years old, so that he 
had no memory of a real home. Of 
course, he had been happy enough at 
school, but not nearly so happy as now— 
oh, really, not half so happy as now ! 

One day the girl brought some flowers 
into his room when he was reading 
philosophy. He pushed the books away 
from him and sat back in his chair. 

“You are very good to me,” he said. 
“T] think it’s awfully kind of you to take 
such a lot of trouble. I do really.” 

“Oh, that’s nothing!” she answered. 
“‘Tt’s a pleasure to do anything for you.” 

“Ts it?” he asked quickly. 

“You are different to the other gentle- 
men we've got here,” she said, laughing. 
“They speak to me as if I was a servant. 
The imperence of them ! ” 

This set Stephen thinking. The pretty, 
plump girl was not a servant. Of course 
she wasn’t a lady ; but he had never met 


a lady who showed him the smallest 
vestige of sympathy, or evinced the 
slightest interest in his existence. This 
girl did. ‘This girl with the merry round 
eyes, the tat jolly lips, the red cheeks, 
was kind to him. She made a difference 
in his life !—strange, she made a difference 
in his life! This set Stephen thinking 
more than ever. 

He would lie in his bed at night dwelling 
delightedly on the looks or the words that 
she had given him in the day. He would 
wake in the morning, to lie staring at the 
white ceiling, waiting eagerly for her voice 
at the door telling him it was seven o’clock. 
How he hurried to cry back, “ ‘Thank 
you, Rose, very much !—thank you!” 
And when he was working he would fall 
to wondering over his books whether 
there was any chance of her coming into 
the room at that moment. She made a 
difference in his life! He went to lectures 
thinking of her; escaped from the men 
who had carried him off to be shaved in 
college, hoping that se would not notice 
the cuts in his flesh. Sometimes he ran 
down the Corn. and down the High, to 
get quickly under the influence of the 
little room that her person made beautiful 
to him. 

She was very sympathetic. She seemed 
to understand his nature. Little acts, 
little words, always came at the right 
moment. He found the thought of her 
delicious. 

One day he brought her back a box of 
chocolates. ‘Will you accept -a_ little 
present?” he said, in his girlish, jerky 
voice. “I should like you to take them, 
because you are so kind to me, and I 
want you to know how very much I 
appreciate all you do for me.” 

“Tt isn’t that I’m so kind,” she said ; 
“it’s the others that are so unkind.” 

He drew back. ‘I don’t understand 
what you mean,” he said timidly. 

“Why, the other gentlemen at college 
—they bully you.” 

**Oh dear, no!” he exclaimed. ‘‘ They 
only chaff, and I can hold my own with 
them any day. Oh! I don’t mind chaff ; 
we all go in for chaff. It’s good for 
one.” 

Her lips twitched as she looked at the 
shrinking baby-boy who stood before her, 
striving so ineffectually to look manlike 
and brave. 

“They're a rough lot,” she said 
tenderly; “and college is no place for 
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you. Youre one of the delicate and his class. He would work for her 


ones.” 

“‘T shan’t have to be here much longer,” 
he said, his hands moving restlessly. 

The phrase sounded horrible in her 
ears. 

“No?” She did not look in his eyes. 

“Shall you be sorry when I go away ?” 
He grinned nervously. 

“Ves ; I shall be very sorry.” 

“Will you really?” He moved half a 
fearful step forward. 

“T shall be very sorry—right down 
sorry; and so will mother.” 

‘“VYou do like me, then?” He com- 
pleted the step, his hands grasping the 
flaps of his coat pockets. 

“T think you're the nicest gentleman 
I've ever waited on.” 

His hands sprang up. “And I think 
that you ’ He hesitated, very red, 
his hands paralysed at the lapels of his 
coat. 

“Oh! never mind what you think 
about me!” she said briskly. ‘“ It’s my 
work to make you comfortable, and I 
take it very kind that you should give me 
these sweets, for ’ve done no more than 
my duty. But do take care of yourself, 
or else I shall have the nursing of you, 
and that would be a rare business.” 

Then she went out of the room, smiling 
prettily at him as she went. 

That night Stephen lay long awake. 
This girl had become necessary to him. 
He could not think of his life without 
her. She must always be with him, or 
he would go mad. What mattered class 
distinctions ? He wanted love more than 
all the riches and honours of the world. 
Love! Ah! to be accounted something 
that was worthy of a life’s devotion! He 
hugged the dream to his soul. He would 
marry her: he would brave his father’s 
displeasure ; he would defy the parents 
who had done nothing for him, who had 
replied to all those bitter letters of his 
school-life that he must be a man. He 
would be a man; he would prove to them 
that he was a stronger man than they 
thought him to be—a man with a will of 
his own! Oh, how pleasant was this 
throbbing spirit of rebellion in the dark 
watches of the night! He was strong in 
her strength. He would fight for her 
happiness, and die rather than yield. For 
her he would sacrifice his father’s 
allowance, his mother’s interest. He 
would cut himself adrift from his people 





and build his own fortunes. ‘They would 
go away and live quietly alone, thinking 
only of each other, toiling only for each 
other. A very Hercules! Ah! the free- 
dom of it, the peace of it—in the silence 
of the dark night. 

She came into his room the next day 
with a little tray bearing a glass of milk 
and a plate of cakes, new-browned from 
the oven. ‘“ Mother’s just made these 
buns,” she said, “‘and she thought you 
might like to try them. You aren't 
looking too well this morning. You 
ought to take more care of yourself.” 

He had laid aside his books as she 
entered, and now he stood at the table, 
flushed and uneasy, watching her. How 
ill he looked! 

“If you had made the cakes,” he 
said timidly, ‘‘I should have liked them 
more.” 

She looked up with a quick smile. 
‘Compliments !” she exclaimed. 

“But I mean what I said.” ‘The 
hectic flush deepened in his cheeks. 

“Oh!” She started. 

“Yes, I do, really. I wish you 
wouldn't think I don’t mean what I say 
to you. It’s very unkind of you.” 

She looked at him, smiling good- 
naturedly. ‘‘Compliments,” she said, 
“don’t break any bones, do they ?” 

“No, indeed they don't,” he cried 
eagerly. “And I like to pay you com- 
pliments, because I mean them, and 
because they must show you what a lot 
I think of you.” 

She looked at him quickly, and then 
turned away her gaze. 

“Tf I go out to service,” she laughed, 
**T shall come to you for a character.” 

‘“* But you shan’t go out to service !” 

**T hope I never shan’t.” 

“The idea of it! You're much too 
nice for that.” 

“There’s many nice girls in service,” 
she said, looking into his eyes. 

‘** But none so nice as you!” he cried. 
His hands were working convulsively at 
his sides, his little watery eyes were 
bright, and his lips were twitching with 
excitement. ‘‘ None /a/f so nice as you!” 
he went on—‘“‘you're the nicest girl in 
all the world !” 

**Oh, come!” she said, “ you’re drawing 
it very strong.” 

The remark set him reflecting for a 
minute. She was many, many worlds 
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away from his own class. His father was 
a great officer, holding a_ special staff 
appointment ; his mother was a_ lady 
related to some of the great families in 
the land. ‘To marry this girl would shut 
him out from all movement in his own 
world. But he looked at her, and her 
gentleness drove all reflection out of his 
chaotic mind. ‘There she stood—plump, 
rosy-faced, genial, and kindly, a picture 
of good-tempered womanliness, with the 
scent of wild-flowers exhaling from her, 
the joy of existence shining radiantly 
from her dark eyes. 

But between the shrinking boy and 
this vision of healthy, robust young 
womanhood there rose suddenly the 
chilling remembrance of those old con- 
versations in which he had striven to 
impress the girl with the importance of 
his position as the only son of a great 
general in India. What if she had been 
acting all this sympathy in order to catch 
him? What if her candour and sweet 
interest were but the miserable plottings 
of a designing woman ? 

He turned very sick. Oh! he could 
not lose her. And _ surely, surely there 
was no reason why he should pay atten- 


He had 


tion to this monitory voice? 
only told her of his father’s position 
because the long years of school-life had 
left him a little ashamed of himself. If 


he did not like to consider his own 
shrinking, timid, cowardly nature, he 
loved to dwell upon the martial character 
of that handsome, fierce-looking man in 
the photograph, whose word travelled 
through the hills of Northern India as 
the wind through the corn. After all, 
that man was 47s father, and he had only 
said how proud he was of the great 
soldier. 
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Oh yes! he had done nothing more 
than this. He might have mentioned 
something about money, but that was 
when the girl had said that she had never 
heard of his father as a great soldier. It 
was only a slight reference, just to show 
her that he was not pretending to be 
something that he was not. 

Folly !—folly ! The girl was no designer. 
Look in her brown eyes; look at those 
red, ripe lips! Why was he always 
hunting in his mind for base motives? 
Why was he always thinking that every- 
body was seeking to impose upon him, to 
trick him ? 

All that belonged to the cruel, miser- 
able past. The future was there, standing 
before him, waiting for him to claim it. 

“Rose,” he said, half taking a timid 
step towards the girl, “may I tell you 
something very important ?” 

* What is it ?” 

He put out both his hands. 
you. 
wife. 


“T love 
I want you to promise to be my 
I do really. I mean it.” 


That evening the rosy, plump gitl 
walked slowly up the Iffley Road, hanging 
on the arm of a spruce young trades- 
man. 

“You know that baby chap of ours,” 
she said—* the one in consumption ?” 

Yes.” 

‘“What do you think? He asked me 
to marry him this morning !” 

“Well, I'll be hanged !” 

The girl laughed. “What do you 
think of that?” 

The lover struck a match for his pipe. 
“Why, I call it a bit of cheek, don’t 
you?” 

“‘T call it a very good joke,” she said. 
And she laughed again. 





